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PREFACE. 


THE*I*ablisher of the present Volumes of the Marquis of 
Ripon’s Speeches, including his Excellency’s most recent 
utterances on some of the vital questions affecting the well- 
being of this country, hardly needs any apology for offering 
them to the Indian Public at the present moment. It is a 
mine of gold, — a rich treasury of noble thoughts and senti- 
ments, befitting the Statesman who, by his eminently just and 
generous policy, has established himself deeply and securely 
in the hearts of the teeming millions of India. In the annals 
of British Administration in the East no Englishman has, 
like our present beloved Viceroy, achiev^ such deservedly 
universal and lasting popularity amongst peoples and nation- 
iftlities, who, whatever their faults, are credited alike by 
friends and foes, with a lively sense of gratitude for bene- 
factions received. The Publisher, therefore, feels assured that, 
a permanent record of such a nobleman’s views and senti- 
ments on the general policy of the empire will be welcome 
to the varied communities of India, and under this belief, 
the present compilation has been got up in an exceedingly 
cheap form to make it accessible to all classes of His 
Excellency’s admirers. 

The Publisher will take this opportunity to announce 
that he has obtained His Excellency’s permission to tran- 
slate the speeches into all the vernaculars of the country, 
and that arrangements have been made for their publication 
on an early date. 
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PREFACE. 


In coBydlusion, he has to thank H. W. Primrose, Esq., 
Private Secretary to his Excellency for favouring him 
with a copy i^^f the Speeches from His Excellency’s own 
cbllection. His thanks are also 4^ie to Babu Kumud Nath 
Dutt, Sheristadar of the Board of Revenue, Calcutta, and 
Babr Krishna 'Qopal Bhakta, Proprietor of the New Bengal 
Press, Calcutta, for the assistance he has received from 
them in the publication of these volumes. 

KALI PRASANNA SEN GUPTA. 

Calcutta, 1 
The October 1883, J 
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SPEECHES 

BY 

THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL 
OF INDIA. 


ADDRESS FROM THE .CORPORATION OF BOMBAY. 

[On Wednesday morning, the2ad of June, a deputation from the 2 ^^ 
Bombay Corporation waited on Lord Ripon at Government House, 
Malabar Point, to submit the address of welcome ^which had been 
drawn up by the Corporation for presentation to the Viceroy on the 
occasion of his landing in Bombay. The deputation, which was a 
large one, was headed by Rao Saheb Vishwanath N. Mandlik, who 
read the address. Lord Ripon, who was accompanied by Sir James 
Fergusson, Governor of Bombay, rej)lied to it as follows : — ] 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the Corporation of 
Bombay,-^! am very grateful to you for the address which 
you have just been good enough to deliver. I have ob- 
served with great satisfaction the assurances which you 
give in that address of your loyalty and devotion to the 
Queen-Empress of India ; but I can assure you that it is 
altogether unnecessary that you should give those assur- 
ances to me in words. I am very well aware of the feeShgs* 
of loyalty and devotion to our Gracious Sovereign by which 
you are actuated — loyalty and devotion which is due, indeed, 
to the royal lady who has always taken, as you are all well' 
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Address* from the Corporation of Bombay, 

aware, a verj^,deep interest in all that concerns the welfare 
of her Indian subjects* {Applause,) For myself, gentle- 
^inen, I can assure you that I hm deeply sensible of the 
great responsibility which devolves upon me in respect to 
the great oflEice which Her Majesty has been plesased to 
entrust tc me. are told that it does not become him 

who putteth on his armour to boast himself as the man who 
takes it off; and therefore I am not at all inclined upon 
this occasion to make to you, and, through you, to the com- 
munity of India, any large promises, or to lay before you 
any extensive programme. I should prefer that your judg- 
ment should be pronounced, as I am sure it will be, intelli- 
gently and fairly upon my conduct when you have been 
able to judge of me by my acts. ^ {Applause}) I will only 
say this, — that it Vill be my constant endeavour to devote 
earnestly and assiduously any powers which I may possess, 
faithfully to discharge my duty to my Sovereign and to 
the people of India. {Applause.) You, gentlemen, have 
alluded to that ^^rievous affliction of famine which during 
recent years has from time to time been productive of 
so great suffering and misery to many portions of the. 
population of this great Empire. I trust that it may please 
God, ill His providence, to grant us now a cycle of more 
prosperous years ; but I hope also that the lessons of those 
periods of distress, hard thoUi.'!i they may have seemed, 
will not be lost upon the Go\ eminent of India, and that we 
shall profit by the expe dience which has been gained dur- 
ing these years of suffering, both in preparing such 
measures as may be calculated to guard against a recur- 
rence of the evil, and also by alleviating in the most 
effectual manner the miseries entailed by famine, if it 
shStild again rome upon us. 

Gentlemen , — You have spoken also of the war which has 
been in progress almost without intermission for the last 
two years on our north-western frontier. No one can think 
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of that contest without feeling hfe MfeaA beat ^juicker with 
an honourable and just pride at the recollection of thg 
gallant deeds which, in this war, as on so many previous^ 
occasions, have been performed for our <^ueen- Empress 
and our country by Her Majesty's troops, Europeart and 
native alike ; and we are proud to recollect that,# in these 
later times, both these services have shown themselves 
fully able to maintain the great and gloriotis reputation 
which the soldiers of England have won for themselves in 
every quarter of the globe. {Loud applause.) But, gentle- 
men, it will be my most earnest endeavour to bring that war, 
so far as lies in my power, to an early and to an honourable 
conclusion, in the hope that, with returning peace, the 
Government of India may again be able to devote its atten- 
tion to those works of internal improvement to which you 
have so rightly and wisely alluded. And I can assure you 
that if it should be my lot during my tenure of office to 
contribute in any degree to the development of the re- 
sources of this great country — agricultural and industrial — 
and to promote to any extent the happiness and the welfare 
►of the people of India, of all races, and creeds, and classes, 
and especially the prosperity of the mass of the people, I 
shall esteem it the greatest honour of my political life, 
{Applause?) 

Oentlemen, I thank you heartily for giving me this 
opportunity of meeting you — the representatives of the 
great and progressive community of Bombay. Through the 
kindness of Sir James Fergusson, I have already this morn- 
ing had an opportunity of seeing something of this im- 
portant city ; and I need not tell you how greatly I have 
been struck by the beauty of the public buildings which 
have been recently erected here, and which certaffily# 
put to shame some of those which I have seen in great 
towns in England {applause) ; and yet more, I may say, by 
the proof that you are engaged in other works —not above 
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ground, but ;finder gfrotind — which are calculated to confer 
great benefits upon the community over which you rule, 
am rejoiced to find that ydu are fully awake to the 
importance of sanitary improvements, which are of the 
greatest value to every country, and of the value of which 
men are becoming more and more convinced in the present 
day, and which, I venture to think, are as of great necessity 
in India as in any other part of the world. {Applause,) 
Oentlemen, — I have mentioned the name of your Gov- 
ernor, Sir James Fergusson. (Applause,) I hope he will 
permit me to take the opportunity of expressing the great 
satisfaction I feel at finding that I shall have him, during my 
tenure of oflScc as Governor General, as one of my colleagues 
in the administration of this country. {Applause,) Sir 
James Fergusson‘' and myself sat for many years in that 
great school of public life, the House of Commons, and I 
know enough of him to be aware of the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which he will devote himself to the discharge of 
the great duties^ which will fall to his lot as Governor of 
Bombay; and* **! know also that I may rely with the most 
undoubted confidence on his support on all occasions, and 
on receiving every possible co-operation from him. {Applause,) 
Oentlemen, --It only remains for me to say how heartily 
I wish you, as well as the community over which you rule, 
every possible prosperity. The k’udness of your welcome 
to-day will be a great encouragement to me in the work 
which has been entrusted t<‘ me, which it will be my ear- 
nest endeavour, with God’s assistance, faithfully to discharge. 
{Loud applause,) 
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* TACCINATION BILL. 

[In the Legislative Council, on Friday, the 9th July, the Hon. 
Sayjad Ahmad Khdn moved that the Eeport of the Select Committee 
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on^the Bill for giving powers to prohibit ^he* practiq^ of inoeula- 
tion and to make the vaccination of children compulsonjr, in certain^ 
municipalities and cantonment#, be taken into consideration. Mr. 
Grant and Sir Bobert Egerton explained that, owing to the modifica- 
tions made by the Select Committee in the Bill, they were now in a 
position to withdraw the opposition to it, expressed t>y them when the 
measure was introduce<1. The latter’s opinion, however,# was un- 
changed, that the time had not arrived for the introduction of com- 
pulsory vaccination into the Punjab ; but as the application of the Act 
would rest with Local Governments, he thought it might be safely al- 
lowed to pass and introduced into places where its action was expected 
to be beneficial. Mr. Gibbs gave the Council a brief sketch of the cir- 
cumstances . under which vaccination measures were intoduced into 
Bombay and Karachi, and of the general success which had attended 
their working.] 

• His Excellency THE President remarked that what Mr. 
Gibbs had said afforded very satisfactory • evidence that a 
similar measure to that now proposed had been introduced 
into a large city and into very small places with success, 
and with the approval of the people concerned. He 
was glad to see that the Bill had been amended and put 
into the shape in which it now stood. EPe thought that in 
legislation of this kind, particularly in India, it was very 
desirable to proceed in a cautious and tentative manner. In 
England we had had for a considerable time a Vaccination 
Act. There was a certain and rather increasing movement 
against it, and cases were cropping up from time to time in 
which even persons in a respectable position in life abso- 
lutely refused to comply with its provisions. He might 
mention a case in point which occurred within his own 
knowledge — that of the organist of Ripon Cathedral, who 
had positively refused to allow his children to be vacci- 
nated ; had been fined from time to time, had regularly paid 
the fines, but continued to refuse compliance with the pi^ 
visions of the Act, on the ground that one of his children 
had died, and he attributed its death to vaccination. Cases 
of this kind, where such feelings were evoked, required to 
be very carefully dealt with, and, of course, if in this 
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country any^ religibuef^ feelings were aroused, there again 
was a very « delicate matter, which we should touch with a 
very light hand. It seemed, however, to His Excellency 
that the Bill as it now stood was so entirely of a permissive 
character, and gave such a complete opportunity to the 
inhabitaKrts of each locality to state their objections, if they 
entertained any, that the measure itself, being extremely 
desirable, might be safely passed into law ; and he thought 
that the Council was very much indebted to the Hon. 
Sayyad Ahmad for having taken up the question and 
brought to notice that, in generally extending vaccination^ 
we would be conferring the greatest possible benefit upon 
the people of India. His Excellency was inclined to 
think that when the Bill was passed it might be advisable 
to consider, as an executive measure, whether a circular 
should not be issued to the Local Governments, impressing 
upon them the necessity of proceeding very cautiously and 
tentatively, of strictly conforming to the intentions of the 
Act, and seeing ^that not merely the views of the munici- 
palities, but the feelings of the populations concerned, 
should be carefully considered. 

There was one point to which he would wish to draw the 
attention of the Council, namely, the amount of penalty 
which it was proposed to inflict for continued non-com- 
pliance with the order for vaccination. Under section 22, 
sub section (ci), of the Bill, i( was provided that 
** whoever neglects without jur^b cause to obey an order made under 
section eighteen after having been* previously convicted of so neglect 
ing to obey a similar ortler made in respect of the same child 
shall be punished as follows (that is to say) : — 

****** 

in the case of the offence mentioned in clause (c?), with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine which 
may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both.'* 

His Excellency was not sufficiently acquainted with 
Indian legislation to know what was regarded as ordi- 
nary severity in this country ; but he certainly thought a 
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punishment of six months’ imprisonmetit father jevere, and, 
if his memory served him right, there was no simijar power 
taken in the English law. IPou could prosecute from time 
to time for continued disobedience, but there was no power 
that he wasawareof for imprisonment. 

[After some discussion, the Council agreed to fhe amejjdiueutof 
the last clause of section 22, so as to remove the Viceroy’s objection 
on the ground of extreme severity. The motion was then put and 
agreed to; and the Dill was subsequently passed into law.] 


PATEIOTIC FUND MEETING AT SIMLA. 

[On Tuesday afternoon, the 14th September, a meeting was held in 14th Sept, 
the rooms of the United Service Institution, Simla, for the purpose 
of discussing proposals for extending the organisation of the Fund 
for the relief of sufferers by the Afghan war. The Viceroy pre- 
sided, and took the chair at 6-30 p.m. The room was fairly well 
filled, and the audience was very enthusiastic. 

In opening the proceedings. Lord Kipou, who was received with 
cheers, spoke as follows: — ] •• ^ 

Your Honor j Your Excellency, Ladies and Oentlemen , — 

It becomes my duty, as occupying the chair on this occa- 
sion, to place briefly before you the objects of the meeting 
which is assembled here to-day; and I am confident that the 
purpose which has brought us together this evening is one 
which will fully command the sympathy of all who are present 
{cheers)y because we are met here for the purpose of marking 
our sense of the great services ^mndered to their Sovereign 
and their country by the troops of the Queen during the 
Afghan war (cheers). 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, it must be borne in mind 
that this is a public, and not an official, meeting. We are 
not met here to call for subscriptions by an order of th? 
Government ; but to submit an appeal which w'e think 
worthy of the attention of our follow-subjects i^^ this district, 
and, through them, to other parts of India : and I am bound 
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to say, for^mysel:^ tlfat •! rejoice to find in India those ^ree 
habits off public meeting to which I have been accustomed 
at home (cheers), and to be able to make my appeal to you not 
in the tone of command, but upon grounds which commend 
themselves alike to our hearts and to our intellects, and 
which prove How much of true and honest sympathy there 
may and ought to be among all the Indian subjects of our 
Queen-Empress (cheers). We stand here upon this occasion, 
ladies and gentlemen, upon common ground, and we appeal 
to feelings which are shared alike by all men: and I rejoice to 
think that the support which this movement is receiving on 
the present occasion, and has already received in other 
quarters from native gentlemen, as well as from Europeans 
is a happy omen of that ever-increasing co-operation which ^ 
ought to exist, dnd which I trust will exist more and more, 
between men of all classes of the Indian community (Jiear^ 
heaVy and cheers). 

Now, before I proceed to lay very briefly before you the 
grounds upon )jfhich I think this movement is entitled to 
your sympathy and support, I will recall to your recollection 
the steps which have hitherto been taken in this matter. ' 

Some time ago, communications were received from various 
native princes and native gentlemen in different parts of the 
country, expressing their desire to contribute to the com- 
fort of our troops in Afghanistan, and to the provision for 
the wives and families of those w ho fell in the war. Some 
very large subscriptions were offered upon that occasion, 
and the matter was brought under the consideration of my 
predecessor, Lord Lytton ; and he determined that it was 
desirable that this movement should not take an official 
form — a sentiment in which I cordially share — but that an 
independent Committee should be established to receive the 
subscriptions which might be offered, and to see to their pro- 
per application ; and a Committee was consequently formed 
by my predecessor, under the presidency of my honourable 
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and gallant friend Sir Edwin JoHnsSn and 'various sub- 
scriptions (some, as I have said, of large amt)unt) have* 
been received — entirely, believe, from native gentle- , 

men — by that Committee. Soon after th^ Committee 
was formed, there took place that unhappy and utfpro- 
voked renewal of hostilities in the southern® part of 
Afghanistan which in itvS tragical, and also its glorious events, 
have excited so much of sympathy and of attention in the 
public mind (cheers ) ; and the consequence was that, as a 
large portion of the troops serving in that country belonged 
to the Bombay Army, my right honourable friend Sir James 
Fergusson, the Governor of Bombay, yielded to a wish ex- 
pressed to him on the part of the leading gentlemen of 
that city, European and native, and undertook to preside 
at a public meeting for the purpose of establishing what 
has been called a Patriotic Fund. That meeting, as my 
right honourable friend informs me, was of a most enthusiastic 
and loyal character, and it was, he tells me, a very great 
pleasure to him to preside on that occasion^; anc^ it was then 
determined that there should be opened a list of subscriptions 
for the Patriotic Fund in aid of the widows and families of 
our soldiers, European and native, who had fallen in the 
course of the Afgan war {cheers). The original Committee 
established by Lord Lytton— having to deal almost, if not 
quite, exclusively with the subscriptions of native princes 
and gentlemen — had intended, I believe, to devote any 
money they might receive to the native army alone ; but 
when it became evident that the Bombay meeting had 
adopted a wider scheme, and had determined to include 
in the benefits of the Fund to be raised, all Her Majesty's 
soldiers, of whatever race, who were serving in the present 
war, it was clear, as it seemed to me, that it would l5e 
altogether impossible to confine the operations of the Central 
Committee within the limits originally intended. I am 
bound to say that 1 think the example set by Bombay was 

B 
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a good one, rand thkt I am very glad that we should now 
rfollow it icheersy^ and I entertain no kind of fear that 
o any of those distinguished native gentlemen who have 
already subscribed to the Fund will object to this extension 
of it to Europeans as well as to natives. I feel confident 
that it will commend itself to them as much as it does to 
us Qiear^ hear) ; and at all events, should any difficulty 
arise in the matter, it is one that can easily be arranged. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the history of what hag 
passed in respect to the Fund in whose interests we are 
assembled this afternoon. And now let me ask you to con- 
sider for a few moments what is the nature of the claims 
which our soldiers of the armies engaged in the Afghan 
war have upon the sympathy of their fellow-countrymen, 
and I may also say, of their fellow-countrywomen. We 
are not here, ladies and gentlemen, to discuss any ques- 
tions of policy ; we are here to consider the claims of those 
who have performed, bravely and loyally, the duties which 
were imposed upon them, and have responded unhesitat- 
ingly to every call (cheers). 

The late Afghan war has been distinguished by many 
acts of bravery, and by many deeds which show that Bri- 
tish soldiers, European or native, have not degenerated 
from their former reputation (cheers). Ali Musjid, the 
Peiwar Eotal, Charasiab, Kabul, Ahmed Kheyl, and Kandahar 
are there to prove the truth of iny assertion (loud cheers). 
But it seems to me that no less honour has been won by 
the patient endurance of the weary march, of the wearing 
escort duty, of the climate so trying, especially to native 
troops, and of the long waiting when no active duty was 
going on, and when thoughts of home naturally rushed 
"fiEito the soldieris heart (loud cheers), than was secured by 
the desperate charge, the gallant onslaught, or the firm 
resistance to the attack (continued cheers). I admire, 
ladies and gentlemen, with a just pride, the deeds of the 
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victors of Ahmed Kheyl and KancfkhSr ; I %dmire those 
splendid soldiers who, under their gallant •chief, Sir^ 
Frederick Roberts {loud ^cheers), have lately performed 
a march which will long be famous in Indian military 
history, and who won a battle which has displayed alike the 
skill of the general and the admirable qualities of his troops 
{cheers). But I no less admire those who for long weary 
months have guarded the Khyber Line, and who, in a pesti- 
lential climate and ever-recurring round of monotonous 
duty, have fulfilled the task entrusted to them with un- 
alterable steadiness and devotion ; ^and I admire yet more 
the conduct, scarcely sullied by a single crime, which our 
ij-oops have manifested towards the people of the country 
which they have been lately occupying (cheers). We have 
here, it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, a display of all 
the best military qualities — courage, endurance, patience, 
self-restraint ; and it is to honour such qualities that we 
are assembled this evening {cheers). In those armies, 
European and Native, so gallant, so loyal, so enduring, many 
have fallen — some in battle, some by disease, some by the 
ambush of a desperate foe ; and they have left behind them 
wives and children, dear to them, dependent on their ex- 
ertions, and in their dying moments they have entrusted 
them to the care of their fellow-countrymen {cheers). Shall 
we not, then, answer to that call ? Have they no claim 
upon us, who have not had to endure any of those trials, 
but who on this, as on so many former occasions, will pro- 
fit by the valour and the firmness of our troops (cheers). 
Surely, ladies and gentlemen, we may hold it an honour to 
be permitted to minister to the wants of those who have 
been left behind by the men who have suffered and died 
for their country (cheers). The Government of India W 
not ungenerous toward the families of its soldiers, and 
upon this, as upon other occasions, it is most ready to do 
its duty ; but the powers of the Government of India in 
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this matter^ are necessarily limited by the consideratibn 
that the rponey at its disposal comes from public taxation, 
”and that we cannot be generous cat the expense of others, 
when our taxes come, as they do to so large an extent in 
this pountry, from the pockets of the poorest classes of the 
community. There is, therefore, as it seemed to me, a large 
field for public exertion and a just and ample necessity for 
an appeal to public support. Everything which tends to 
promote independent public action in India seems to me to 
be in itself a great benefit, and I rejoice that we should 
upon this occasion be able to afford to the public of all 
classes and of all races an opportunity of taking part in 
this noble work (hear, hear). 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — This is not a large meeting such 
as might have been assembled in Calcutta or Bombay ; but 
we have present here to-day some who are well entitled to 
be heard on an occasion like this. In the first place, we 
have His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, the head of 
the Army in India, European and native, with whom I 
rejoice to thihk that ever since I came out here I have co- 
operated with the most entire and unclouded cordiality 
{cheers). From him I have received the most hearty assist- 
ance, and to him it has been my pleasure as well as my 
duty to render the utmost support in my power {continued 
cheers). We have here also one, l to speak of others, 
who has won for liiraself the acknowledgments of his 
Sovereign and of his countrymen {loud cheers) by his emi- 
nent services, both military and political, in Afghanistan. 

. , • . I see, ladies and gentlemen, that you know I 

am alluding to my gallant friend Sir Donald Stewart {loud 
cheers). They are ready to address you, and I will not, 
tiserefore, detain you longer, except once more to exhort you, 
and, through you, the people of India, to mark, by your free 
and ready answer to the call which is now made upon you, 
your deep sensb of the claims which our soldiers of every 
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ra’ce and every clime have upon the geBert)sity oj those who 
have witnessed their courage, their patience, aud their en-^ 
durance, and who, withoilt sharing their trials, will still 
partake of their glory {loud cheers). 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — I wish to state thali it is n^y in- 
tention to contribute Rs. 3,000 to the Fund ft is intended to 
raise {cheers). I will now call on his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to move the first resolution. 

[His Excellency was warmly chjsered on resuming his seat. 

The following resolutions were then propose'! to the Meeting, and 
carried,— the proposers and seconders in turn addressing the audience 
at some length : — 

Proposed hy the Commander-in-Chief^ and secohxded hy Archdeacon 
jy^athew : — That, in order to mark the high appreciation in which 
their countrymen hold the gallantry displayed by the troops in Af- 
ganistan, and the courage and endurance with which they have borne 
the hardships of the campaigns, a fund be raised for the relief of 
those who have been disabled, and of the families of those who have 
died, during the war. 

Proposed hy Sir Donald Stewart^ and seconded hy Mr. A. C. Lyall : — 
That the fund be called “ The Patriotic Fund ; that the subscrip- 
tions already received from the Princes of In*^ia and others be in- 
corporated with the Fund, subject to the consent of the donors; and 
fhat further subscriptions be invited from all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Proposed hy Mr. Gihhs, and seconded by Mr. James Walker: — That 
the following gentlemen be invited to act as a central working Com- 
mittee : — Lieutenant-General Sir Donald Stewart, Mr. A. C. Lyall, 
the Hon. O. Grant, Colonel Allen B. Johnson, Colonel T. E. Gordon, 
Colonel S. 13lack : with Lieutenent W. J. Bird as Secretary ; — and 
that on the arrival of the Government in Calcutta there be added to 
the Committee, on the invitation of His Excellency the Viceroy, re- 
presentatives of the non-official sections of the community. 

Proposed hy Sir Robert Egerton^ and seconded hy Lieutenant^ 
Colonel Peterson {Simla Volunteers): — That the Committee be in- 
structed to take such steps as may be found desirable for organisijg 
local Committees to receive snUscriptions in the various provinces 
and to put itself into communication with the Committees which have 
already been formed in Bombay and in London, with a view to ar- 
ranging a concerted plan of action. 
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At the olos^ of the profieetlingf!, the Commander-in-Chief proposed 
a vote of thinks to Lord Hipon for the manner in which His Excel- 
‘Jdney had presifled. The proposal |vas warmly received, and was 
c seconded by Major Nisbet. The Viceroy, in returning thanks, 
said : — 

Your Honours^ Your Excellency, Ladies and OentlemeUy-l 
am mucK obliged to you for the very kind manner in which 
you have received this resolution, and which I think, from 
the manner in which you have acknowledged it, I may take 
as having been passed cordially on your part (cheers), I 
can assure you that it has been a very great pleasure to me 
to be able to be present on this occasion. Naturally, from 
the position which 1 have been called to fill, I must feel the 
strongest possible interest in all that interests those brave 
men who have been fighting now for two years the battles 
of their country beyond the frontiers of India (cheers). 
Besides this, I may perhaps be permitted to say that I 
have all my life had a very deep interest in the welfare of 
our soldiers. Indeed, in my early youth it was the great 
object of my. ambition, if I had been permitted to follow 
it, to have had the honour of serving in Her Majesty’s army 
myself (cheers), and, having served for a few years under 
that distinguished man who, as Secretary of State for War, 
did perhaps more than any one else to promote the welfare 
of the British soldier — ^I mean Mr Sidney Herbert — I have, 
from the lessons learnt at bis Ccet, always felt an earnest 
desire to promote in every v/ay in my power everything 
which could tend to increase the happiness or the welfare 
of the British soldier ; and I heartily recognise that the 
same sentiments which prompt us at home to look after 
the interests of the European soldier, should prompt us 
kl^ually and to the full share in India in regard to all that 
concerns that gallant native army Avhich has, in late cam« 
paigns, so highly distinguished itself (loud cheers). 

{The Meeting then dissolved. A sum of nearly Rs. 30,000 was sub- 
scribed in the room, in addition to Rs. 6,000 recorded by Dr. Leii^er 
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ool^ehalf of the Anjuman-i- Punjab, for tfee iducatioj^ and main- 
tenance of ten sons of native soldiers killed in action, till ai^c able 
to gain their own livelihood.] 


OPENING OF THE FINE ARTS EXHIBITI@N AT SIMLA. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 18 th September, the Viceroy opened 
the annual Exhibition of Fine Arts at Kennedy House, Simla. His 
Excellency, accompanied by his Staff, arrived at the Exhibition-rooms 
at half- past four o’clock, and was received at the entrance by Sir Robert 
Egerton, Vice-Patron and President of the Society, and the membera 
of the Committee, A large number of visitors were present, though 
the evening was gloomy and unfavourable for viewing the pictures. 
Ip opening the proceedings. Sir Robert Egerton made the usual state- 
ment regarding the progress of the Society during the year. He 
thanked the Viceroy for consenting to become Patron of the society 
and presiding on the present occasion ; he explained the causes which 
had tended to diminish the number of contributions ; conveyed his 
acknowledgments to those who had assisted in the work of arrang- 
ing the pictures, and concluded by requesting His Excellency to de- 
clare the Exhibition open. 

The Viceroy (who, on rising, was received wil^cheA’s) then deli- 
vered the following address; — ] 

• Tour Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen , — In rising to comply 
with the request just made to me by the Lieutenant 
Governor, I feel myself in one respect at some disadvantage, 
because, although this is (as you have just told us, Sir 
Robert) the thirteenth Exhibition of the Simla Fine Arts 
Society, it is the first occasion upon which I have had an 
opportunity of seeing the collections made for the Exhibi- 
tion, and, under these circums tances, I have no means of 
instituting any comparison between this Exhibition and those 
which have preceded it, and knowing, so far as my own 
judgment might go, the progress which I doubt not ha^ 
been made by this Society from year to year {a/pplavse), 

I must therefore content myself — ^in the remarks whjLch^ 
according to custom, I am about, with your f)ermia9ion, to 
address to you before formally opening the Exhibition— 
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with asking; you to consider with me, for a short time, what 
are the objects of the institution on whose behalf we 
are assembled here to-day ? must be borne in mind 
that the Exhibition collected within this compound 
has ^ twofold object. Here in the house itself we have a 
collection of drawings and paintings, and in the building 
outside we have another collection of Native works of indus- 
trial art ; and it is in these two separate aspects — first as a 
Fine Arts Society, and then as an Exhibition of Native 
Industrial Art — ^that the exhibition ought to be considered. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, with respect to the object of the 
Fine Arts Society, I think it may briefly be defined to be to 
promote to the utmost the cultivation of the fine arts by per- 
sons in private life, and to establish, by means of prizes, a 
relative standard of excellence. Now, let us consider for a 
moment under what difficulties amateur artists in India 
have to do their work in connexion with artistic matters. 
It seems to me that those who devote themselves to the 
cultivation of the fine arts in this country generally labour 
under some disadvantages to which persons at home are not 
so much exposed, because I think it may be said with 
truth that almost everybody in India has plenty to do. 
There seems to be much less of that leisure which is so 
largely enjoyed by persons in England, and which those who 
are very fortunate devote to th>' cultivation of the fine arts ; 
for the military man in India has a hundred calls on him 
daily, and the civilian is hard at work from early morning 
till the shades of evening, and has but little time to devote 
to the worship of the Muses. But yet, if I mistake not, 
this Exhibition shows what soldier and civilian can alike 
accomplish, even under the difficulties which I have described, 
u-vhen they devote their leisure (perhaps the more keenly 
enjoyed because it is so short) to the cultivation and pursuit 
of the fine arts (applause) ; and we see on these walls ample 
proof that thS amateur artist in India does not fall behind 
the same description of persons in England, and that, in spite 
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of such diflficulties as hot sun, and scofbhftig wind, a^i^d sandy 
desert, he is still able to give us records of places* famous in^ 
history, of the grand scene? of oriental nature, and of the cus-^ 
toms and features of the many races which dwel^jn this land 
(applause). We have, for instance, here an interesting spot 
on the coast of Bombay, represented alike in storm and in 
calm ; the Himalayas, on whose ridges Simla has so strangely 
perched itself, are depicted under various and striking 
aspects ; the sports of the field have supplied their character- 
istic subjects ; and, in the midst of all their arduous and 
successful labours, those gallant officers whose absence Sir 
Robert Egerton has so justly lamented, and who, I trust, 
^ill soon return and next year fill these rooms with their 
works, have found time to give us spirited sketches of those 
scenes in Afghanistan which have been rendered memorable 
by the deeds of the British army (applause). Take it all 
in all, as it appears to me, India is a rich field for the artist, 
abounding, as it does, in places of interest and buildings 
of great architectural beauty, and in scenes^ upon which 
Nature has lavished all her grandeur and her charm ; and I 
think that the truth of this estimate may be proved by 
even a cursory examination of the works which now adorn 
these walls. • I feel, ladies and gentlemen, no little diffi- 
dence in venturing even upon the faintest criticism of 
works such as those which we see before us to-day, because, 
unfortunately, I am nothing of an artist myself, and I 
particularly dislike to hear people talking about that which 
they do not understand (laughter), I am bound to say that 
I never felt greater regret that, if I have any artistic talent, 
it was unfortunately so ill-cultivated that it was never de- 
veloped (laughter), as I have done since I came to India, 
because it would have been most interesting and agreeablb" 
to me to have taken back with me on my return home some 
sketches which would have served to recall the beautiful 
and interesting scenes which I have already passed, and 
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yet hope to pass thi^ough during my connection with this 
country (applause). But if you look at the pictures on 
these walls, representing Indian ‘scenes, I think you will 
* find ample proof that India is, as I have said, a rich field for 
the artist.* There is that drawing of Major Pullan's of 
“Dwarka in storm,*’ which is a remarkable work of art, and 
Captain Strahan’s most successful representation of moun- 
tain scenery On the Chini Road while Lieutenant Rad- 
ford and others give us very interesting reminiscences of 
the scenes through which our army has passed in Afghanis- 
tan, and Colonel Sankey contributes some charming land- 
scape pieces. We have, too, a flower subject by Mrs. 
Qraham, which, I confess, gave me quite a start, from the 
feeling of freshness, and the odour of flowers that seemed 
to come from it as one stood before it {applause and 
laughter). But it is not India alone that we find depicted 
here. We have also most pleasant reminders of England 
and the English life to which we hope some day to 
return ; we have those shady beeches so characteristic 
of many paiA,s of *^our country, the representation of which 
by Dr. Willcocks has been so highly appreciated that 
the Committee have awarded to him the prize which I have 
the pleasure of giving upon this occasion {applause). And 
then we have a charming pair of Blue Bells’* by Captain 
Pierson, which I am certain all ^>l you have seen with very 
great pleasure {applause,) Bat I have heard it remarked 
that there is some dissatisfaction in Simla Society because 
there are so few works from Captain Pierson’s pencil in 
this Exhibition. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I feel bound 
to take this opportunity of defending my gallant friend 
from any criticisms of that kind, by pointing out to you 
^at the person who is addressing you is the real culprit 
in the matter, because I have been guilty of throwing 
upon him an amount of work, which he has done to my 
great advantage in a very able manner, however much it 
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may have been to your detriment (P/pplause)^ There is 
yet one other picture to which, even in this cursory examina^ 
tion of the contents of thiS Exhibition, I must invite your 
attention. To my mind it is a very striking picture, a pic- 
ture in the other room by a native artist, iffr, Pestonjee 
^omanjce, representing a Parsi priest at prayers ; and, I 
am bound to say, it seems to me that in its highly effective 
light and shade and warmth of colouring it is well worthy of 
the prize awarded to it, and an admirable example of what 
native artists are capable of doing {applause). 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I will pass on, that I 
may not detain you long, to the consideration of the claims 
wjiich the other portion of this Exhibition has upon our 
attention — I mean that part of it which contains specimens 
of Native Industrial Art, and which owes so much to the 
zeal, taste, and ability of my friend Captain Cole {applause ). 
To me, ladies and gentlemen, that Exhibition has an especial 
interest. It is only in its infancy, for this I understand, is 
the second year of its existence ; but I ho^e and believe it 
may ultimately accomplish a valuable worl^ and that it will 
h^lp to cultivate and encourage Native Art ; that is to say. 
Art really native, instinct with the style of the country, and 
based upon its ancient and historical artistic traditions (a/)- 
plause). I will venture to say that all the best Art which 
the world has ever seen has been truly national, the outcome 
of the religion, the history, and the civilization of each race, 

I confess, for myself, that I have no faith in eclecticism in 
Art. Art is not a dead thing, to bo merely copied from 
the models of the past ; it is in its full power and perfection, 
the result and, as it were, the flower of a nation’s whole life 
{applause ) ; and therefore, if Art is to flourish among the 
Natives of India, it must be Indian Art, not a cold and'^ 
barren imitation, however clever, of the Art of Europe, 
but the real product of the life and traditions of this land 
[applause). I rejoice to hope 'that, from tlie small and 
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humble bejinninga cf? this Exhibition which we aee here 
to-day — those small beginnings from which almost all great 
and useful things have their liommencement, — may come 
forth the cultivation by the natives of this country of 
their own Art, which will restore their claim to be counted 
among the artists of the world {applaxise). In this, as in 
all things in India, it is our duty, not to stifle or overpower 
the national life of the country, but to develope and uphold 
it (applause). If we were here only for a day, holding 
our position solely by our power, and retaining our grasp 
on India merely from the lust of empire, then we might per- 
haps desire that all national feelings, all recollection of their 
early history, all love of their characteristic art, should die out 
of the hearts of the Indian people. But if we believe, as I 
believe, that we occupy our present place in India in the course 
of God’s providence, not merely as passing conquerors, but 
with a great work to do for the people of the country, which 
will be interwoven with their history, and which has its due 
part to fulfil in their progress, then it should be our aim to 
keep alive Sill ttikt is high and beautiful and noble in their 
past traditions and their past national life, and to encourage 
them to reverence and to admire it (applause). Nothing 
is easier than to destroy, and of all things Art can perhaps 
be destroyed most easily ; and one form of destruction is 
sometimes known in Europe nuder the name of restoration, 
I hope the day is not far distant when the ancient monu- 
ments of India may be placed under such control as will 
tend to preserve them intact and unmutilated to future 
ages (applause )^ — for it should be our endeavour more and 
more in this country, not to destroy, but to improve ; not 
to overthrow the traditions and native civilization of some 
'‘of the most ancient races of the earth, but to elevate and 
purify and develope them ; to retain and strengthen what 
is good, to remove what is false and evil, and thus to wed 
together in indissoluble and prolific union the earliest and 
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lafest developments of the Aryan raceif(ajt|pZattS4)- lam the 
last man in the world to shrink from changes which the 
advance of time renders necessary, or cling to obsolete usages 
merely because they are old. I have no symp athy with the 
dry and barren spirit of conservation which stn%gTes to» pro* 
^erve institutions and habits from which all life has departed ; 
but, at the same time, I am strongly convinced that reform, 
to be real and effective, must be tempered by reverence, and 
must be a growth, and not a mere construction ; and, while 
I would give the people of India the fullest benefit of 
modern science and modern knowledge of Western progress 
and Western civilization, I should desire to blend them with 
their own historical traditions so as to supplant no portion 
of them, except by something better, and to retain the 
harmony and continuity of their national life (applause'). 

Now, if I am not mistaken, it is in something of this 
spirit that the Committee who have got together this Exhi* 
bition — and who, I trust, will continue their labours in fu* 
ture years — are conducting their work. There are there, in 
that outer building, many works which ai^ moSern in date, 
]jjut what all those who have most judgment in this matter 
value in those works is the skilful reproduction of ancient 
patterns, or, what is better than the most skilful copying of 
such patterns, the working on ancient lines. It can be seen, 
from an examination of this Exhibition, how successfully 
this has been done in many cases ; and I am very glad to 
find that many Schools of Art (and I think I may specially 
mention the School of Jaipur) are working thoroughly in 
the true spirit, and have already done much to resuscitata 
the beauties and attractions of Ancient Indian Art. There- 
fore it is, ladies and gentlemen, that I rejoice to see such an 
Exhibition as this, and that I trust, as I have said, that it ir 
only the beginning of a large and valuable work (applause)* 

There is one circumstance which has been mentioned to 
me to-day, which, I think, is interesting, anfl that is, that 
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this exhibitoon contains, in much larger proportion than 
, the Exhibition of last year, works which have been contrib- 
^ uted by the artists or manufacturers themselves, — the pro- 
portion of Joan articles being much larger last year than 
this year. Now if an Exhibition of this kind is to have any 
practical effect upon Art, that is exactly what we want. 
Up here at Simla, the exhibition of the best models of 
Ancient Art would have very little influence on artist 
workmen ; but the bringing together the works of the present 
day and submitting them to the criticism of competent 
judges, and sending down the best of them with prizes and 
commendations — that is the most effective mode of cultivat- 
ing good taste and encouraging the advance of Art {applause)* 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — I feel a great interest in this 
undertaking, not only for the reasons which I have men- 
tioned, but also for another. There is, I fear, much in the 
conditions of modern life which tends to separate and keep 
apart the European and Native in this country somewhat 
more than was the case in former days. The rapidity of 
communication, the weekly mails, the frequent furloughs, 
in spite of their numerous advantages, all tend to a certair. 
extent in that direction ; and therefore it is a great satis- 
faction to feel that there are other circumstances connected 
with our time which may counU^>’tiot the evil ; and among 
them we may count that greater acquaintance which we 
possess in the present day with the history, the art, and the 
jurisprudence of the pasc, which ought to help us to know 
better, to appreciate more highly, the native civilization of 
India, — to feel how ignorant is the inclination to disparage 
it, and that it is upon the ancient foundations of that civil- 
ization alone that we can hope to erect firm and enduring the 
'Superstructure of that wider and higher life which it should 
be the great aim of our Government to foster and advance. 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — I now declare this Exhibition 

c * 

open (loud and prolonged applause). 
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[The annual Distribution of Jrizes took place at Bishop Cotton 
School, Simla, on Saturday, the 25th September, the Viceroy 
presiding. His Excellency arrived at the School shorjjjjiirfter 5 P.M., 
and was accompanied by the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, 

J r. Primrose, Private Secretary and Major White, Military Secre- 
ry. He was received by the Head Master and the Governors, and 
w’’as conducted to the School Hall, a guard of honour of the School 
Volunteers being drawn up on the ground. The proceedings were 
opened with a statement by the Head Master, the Rev. S. Slater, in 
which he reviewed the progress of the School, remarked upon its 
success in recent competitive examinations (more particularly in the 
Vernacular languages), explained some of the causes which tended to 
apparent inefficiency in the students, and concluded by bringing the 
pressing want of a cricket-ground to notice. After distributing the 
prizes, the Viceroy spoke as follows : — ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ and Boys of Bishop Cotton 
School , — It gives me great pleasure to be present on 
such an occasion, and at such an interesting institution as 
this ; but it would have been far more pleasant if it had not 
fallen to my lot to be called upon by the^JHeajji Master to 
say a few words. For many years I have bored my coun- 
trymen with speeches on education, and now I am going, as 
it seems, to bore an Indian audience with the same subject. 
I have felt all my life a very deep interest in education, and 
therefore it is most agreeable, so early in my period of 
Indian affairs, to be present at an institution which, not- 
withstanding Mr. Slater’s modest assertions, is, I am sure, 
well worthy of the support of the public. This school 
was, I believe, originally established as a thank-offering 
for the ultimate suppression of that fearful event — which, 
fortunately, none of you boys remember — the Mutiny, by 
one who did good service to this country, and who in the 
midst of labour met his death by an untimely end. And it 
seems to me that no more appropriate offering to God for 
that deliverance could have been made than ^an establish- 
ment for the education of European boys, for I feel con- 
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fident thair there is jSo better means of strengthming British 
.rule in Ii^dia than by taking every opportunity of training 
English youths in this countlry to show themselves worthy 
the posi^pn they hold by the uprightness of their lives, aiadl 
that there is nothing so dangerous to our position as that 
the lives of Europeans should be disgracefully and dih- 
honourably spent I listened with great interest to th^ 
speech of the Head Master, and wish to make a few obser- 
vations on it Now, one reason why I feel a deep interest 
in this institution is that it combines religious and secular 
training. We all know that Government made a solemn 
promise that it would observe a strict and impartial neu- 
trality in all matters relating to religion, and it is quite right 
that it should be so; but this does not imply that individual 
responsibility is thereby set aside. I feel convinced that 
we cannot have a true education unless religious and 
secular training are combined, as both are in the teaching of 
this school, so that you may have a complete education. It 
gave me ^reat pleasure to hear from Mr. Slater of your 
success in the native languages ; and I consider it a great 
satisfaction to have disturbed the authorities in the Adiu- 
tant-General’s OflSce in the manner described ; and I hope 
you will continue so to astonish them. Mr. Slater has men- 
tioned some of the difficulties that beset such an institution 
as this, but I am not altogetber ignorant of them, as it has 
been my duty to read Archdeacon Baly's excellent report. 
One difficulty is very trying, namely, that boys should so fre- 
quently come up later than the fixed time for returning to 
school. If such a thing happened in England, the boys 
would be sent home again, and not allowed to return. So 
if my voice can reach your parents through you, I would 
earnestly entreat them to remember how hard it is to you 
boys, how injurious to your prospects in the future, if by 
any weak indulgence on their part you are kept at home ; 
and I would urge upon them not to deprive you of the 
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advantages you might gaioi and to allbw you to^ come up in 
time, for, if they do not, it is impossible to give you the 
education you would othefwise receive. Mr. Slater also^ 
alluded to the few openings for European bo^;^j^ and the 
increasing competition. I hold that that competition should 
^xist, and boys of English birth must look for a keen com- 
petition with the intelligent native races, which competi- 
tion will become yet keener ; and the only way to meet 
it successfully is by the cultivation of your intellects, I can 
scarcely count the difficulty of finding employment a ground 
for listlessnesa in your studies ; for, granting the difficulty, 
you have not a ghost of a chance unless you avail your- 
selves of the opportunities here afforded you. Education . 
now becomes more and more a matter of necessity. In 
former days there were many ways in which men could get 
a living without it ; but this is not the case now, and those 
who do not develope the intellect which God has given them 
will be beaten in the race, — and there are few things more 
unsatisfactory than a listless, idle European in India. Let 
me say, however, then, that I hope you will* set before you a 
higher standard of education than that of merely getting 
employment. You must recollect that God has given to all 
certain faculties, for the right employment of which he holds 
them responsible. They are no inheritance of class or 
station — talents are not possessions : they are entrusted to 
you to be employed in the service of God and of your 
fellow-men, and for your own advantage — and mark, I put 
this in the last place. The curriculum here appears to me 
wide and extensive, and I hope that the returning arts of 
peace will open a larger field for employment. I see here 
(referring to a motto on the wall) Arma cedant togce^ and 
I hope that the great battle which has been won by Sir 
Frederick Roberta, and which I am sure will be thoroughly 
appreciated by you boys who are volunteers, will restore 
peace to India and that once more we may say J^rma cedcmt 
togw. And there I see (referring tea nother motto)* In 

D 
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veritate victoria. Yes; the real source of our power is 
not so milch the victories won by the gallantry of our 
noble soldiers, as that the natives feel that they can rely on 
the trutli ^nd honour of England. And one word with 
regavd to the volunteer movement. I had the honour, not 
actually of being its father, but of being entrusted with the 
care of nursing the infant, and had the responsibility at-^ 
tendant on its teething. For I was at that time Under- 
secretary at the War Office. I have therefore a great 
interest in it, and rejoice that the movement has spread to 
India, and congratulate you and your commanding officer 
on the appearance you presented to-day. I could tell, by 
simply looking at you, that you had a good officer, for regi- 
ments, as well as schools, depend for their proficiency on 
their leaders. What I have seen to-day will make me watch 
your progress with increasing interest, and I hope you will 
all endeavour to profit to the utmost by the education you 
receive here, and that when you go forth from hence to 
fight the battle of life, you will remember that you have to 
maintain tte good name of Englishmen and the honour of 
Bishop Cotton School. 

[His Excellency concluded his speech (which was frequently inter- 
rupted by bursts of applause) by offering a donation of 11s. 100 to 
the cricket field, and took his seat amidst the cheers of the boys. 

The Lieutenant Governor moved a vo^ q of thanks, saying : 

“ I ask you to join me in thanking the Viceroy for coming here, and 
for delivering the soul-stirring ado i ess which he has given, and which 
I am sure will go to the hearts of all here. The advantage to the schools 
of his presence and what he has said, cannot be over-estimated.” 

Archdeacon Mathew seconded the resolution, which was passed 
enthusiastically — the boys loudly cheering ; and the proceedings were 
brought to a close by the choir singing “ God save the Queen.”] 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE SIMLA 
VOLUNTEERS. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 9th October, the Viceroy presided at 
the annual Distribution of Frizes to the Simla Volunteers at Annan- 
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date. A large number of people were assembled <fn the pyade-ground ; 
and with the Viceroy, within a small shamianah pitched on the hill 
side, where the distribution took place, were Sir Donald Stewart*; 
the Hon. C. U. Aitchison ; Air. Primrose, Private Secretary ; Major , 
White, Military Secretary ; Lieutenant-General Olpherts, and a num- 
ber of others, including many ladies. After going * through .some 
‘‘ extended order movements,’' the corps advanced in review order 
and formed up three sides of a square in front of the shamianah, when 
His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the regiment as follows : — ] 

Officers, Non-commissioned Officers and Members of 
the Simla Rifle Volunteers, — I can assure you that it is a 
great pleasure to me to meet you upon this occasion. I 
believe that this Volunteer Corps now numbers some twenty 
years of its life ; and that reminds me that twenty years 
ago, in England, I was engaged under the orders of my 
distinguished chief, the late Lord Herbert, in taking a part, 
as Under-Secretary of State for War, in the organisation 
of the Volunteer movement at home. It is therefore natural 
that I should feel a deep interest in this, the first occasion 
on which I have had an opportunity of seeing before me an 
Indian Volunteer Corps ; and it was with uftfeigtled pleasure 
that I heard the remarks which have been made by Colonel 
l^illiams upon the result of his inspection of the corps 
to-day, and that I was able to conclude, from the language 
of that experienced and distinguished officer, that you, the 
Simla Volunteers, are in a condition of high efficiency, and 
would be ready at any moment faithfully, valiantly, and 
effectively to discharge your duties, if called upon to do so, 
{Cheers,) In England, it was a great object in the Volunteer 
movement that the Volunteer force should be as numerous 
as possible. I have never been one of those who have 
thought for a moment that any force of Rifle Volunteers 
would enable us to dispense with the services of any portion 
of the regular army. {Hear, hear,) In India, however, we 
cannot look to raise such a large force of Volunteers as 
has now, happily, for twenty years existed at home ; but if 
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^oxx are less^^numerbufis that is an additional reason why ybn 
should endeavour to make yourselves as eflScient as possible. 
(cheers.) You must recollect 4hat the existence of such a 
force — the existence of corps like this — leads the Govern- 
ment to expect that they may rely upon you in the hour of 
danger, if ever it should arise, and that you must use your 
best endeavours not to disappoint the hopes and expectations 
which are raised by such efficient manoeuvres as have been 
witnessed upon this occasion. These are days in which all 
opinion points to the concentration of military force at great 
centres, and therefore it becomes more and more necessary 
that we should be able to rely upon a force like this, of 
Volunteers, to do such duty as might be required in a 
station such as Simla. I am convinced that if you should 
ever be called upon — as I trust, please God, and as I hope 
and believe, you never may — ^to discharge active duties in 
the defence of your Sovereign and your countrymen, that 
you will answer gallantly to the demand — {cheers ) — and 
therefore it is that I offer you my congratulations to-day 
on the efficiencjJ'^lo which you have attained, and that I ask 
you to remember that the confidence of the Government 
rests upon you, and that it is your bounden duty and high- 
est honour fully to justify that confidence. Lo\id and 
tinned cheers.) 

[The distribution of prizes was then pr^^eeded with.} 


ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF UMRITSUR. 

1880. [On Thursday morniog, the 28th October, the Viceroy left Simla 
for his autumn tour. His Excellency was accompanied by the mem- 
bers of his personal staff, and, after a pleasant trip through the hilk 
by Nahan and Debra Doon to Saharunpore, during which some good 
shooting was found, arrived by special train at Umritsur on the even- 
ing of the 9th '!iS[ovember, At 11 o^dock next morning, the Vie©* 
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Tcff accompanied by Mr. Burney, Commissioner of Umi^itsur, and his 
staff, and escorted by a troop of the 14th Bengal Lancers^ drove to the 
Town Hall, where the Municips^ Committee and a large number of the 
native gentlemen of the district, and native of^cials, were assembled to< 
meet him. His Excellency was received at the entrance bjf the Com- 
mittee, headed by Khan Mahomed Shah, Khan Bahadoor, and conduct- 
ed to the top of the Hall, where a canopy was erected, within which he 
took his seat. Khan Mahomed Shah then read an address of welcome 
on behalf of the Municipality in which they gave some facts regard- 
ing the origin and history of Umritsur and its progress under British 
rule ; expi esse satisfaction at the prospects of peace with Afghanistan 
and the renewal of commercial intercourse between Umritsur and 
Kabul and the countries beyond; and pointed out the advantages of 
connecting Umritsur with Pathancote by railway — a scheme which 
they hoped, would receive His Excellency’s favourable consideration 
and appoval. 

Lord Ripon replied as follows: — ] 

Gentlemen , — I beg to think you most sincerely for the 
address which you have just presented to me. I have listen- 
ed with especial satisfaction to the expressions of loyalty to 
our Queen-Empress which are contained in jt, aj^d it will be 
my duty to make them known to Her jfajesty. I rejoice 
tp be able to assure you that Her Majesty ever feels the 
deepest interest in the welfare of her Indian subjects, of 
all classes and creeds. 

I am very glad to have had this opportunity of visiting 
this interesting city, connected, as you remind me, with so 
many historical recollections, and to be able to-day to return 
you my hearty thanks for the very kind and cordial reception 
which you have accorded to me on my first visit to your 
district, and for the many beautiful scenes with which, by 
aight and by day, your streets have been adorned, and 
which I have witnessed with the utmost gratification. 

But, gentlemen, it is especially gratifying to me to learoj^ 
as the representative in this country of the Queenr Empress 
of India, that you date the commencement of .the commer- 
cial prosperity of Umritsur from the period when this city 
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passed undegp Brifcisn uile. The description which you give 
of that r^Je in the address which you have presented to me 
shows me how justly you appreciate the principles by 
which I trust the Government of the Queen-Kmpress in 
India wilt^eVcr be guided ; and I can assure you that it will 
be my constant endeavour, so long as I hold the office of 
Governor General of India, to apply those principles impar- 
tially and fully. 

I rejoice with you, gentlemen, at the prospect of restored 
peace, and at the return to India of so many gallant sol- 
diers who have been serving their Queen and their country 
beyond the frontiers of this land. I congratulate you 
heartily upon the part — of which you, gentlemen of the 
Punjab, may be justly proud — which has been taken by the 
regiments from these districts in th e warlike operations of 
the last two years. It will be my especial duty and my 
most earnest desire, under the blessed auspices of returning 
peace, to labour to the utmost to promote the well-being of 
the people of India, and to develope the resources of this 
great country ; aui you may rest assured that among the 
measures of that kind which will engage the attention of 
myself and my colleagues in the Government of India, the 
scheme for connecting Umirtsur with Pathankote by rail- 
way will receive full and ample consideration. You will, of 
course, gentlemen, not expect me upon this occasion to 
make any promise as to the period at which it may be pos- 
sible to undertake that w^ork, the importance of which I 
fully recognise. 

Gentlemen , — I am very glad indeed to have had this 
opportunity of meeting you, and to find that, while on the 
one hand you recall with a wise interest the past history of 
your country and your city, you look forward on the other to 
a prosperous and progressive future under the just sway of 
our Gracious Sovereign. 

[Mr. Johnstoae, the Assistant Commissioner of Umritsur, translated 
the Viceroy ’s reply into the vernacular, after which the Committee’s 
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address, which was enclosed in a handsome casket, wasF formally pre- 
sented to His Excellency.] 


ADDRESS AT THE ALEXANDRA GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

[After leaving the Municipal Hall, Lord Ripon drove to the Alex- 10th Nc 
andra Girls’ School, where an address was presented to him by the 
Native Christians of the Punjab, who had '“assembled at Umritsur (the 
head station of the Church Missionary Society in the Province) for 
the purpose of meeting and welcoming His Excellency. The address 
referred to the conclusion of the Afghan war as an especial cause for 
thankfulness and rejoicing, conveyed the thanks of the Native 
Christian Community to his Excellency for his kindness in visiting 
the School, and concluded with expressions of loyalty and good wishes 
for the success of His Excellency’s administration. ^ 

Lord Ripon replied as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen , — I have to thank you most sincerely for the 
address you have been kind enough to present to me on this 
occasion ; and I assure you that it has given me great 
pleasure to accept your invitation to vii|j^ this Institution 
to-day, and to receive this address at your hands. 

• You speak of the fair prospects which are once more open- 
ed to the Indian Empire by the termination of the Afghan 
war. I, like you, heartily rejoice that it has pleased God, 
in His good providence, to bring to an end those military 
operations which have continued for so lengthened a period ; 
and I earnestly trust that we may now be blessed with a 
continuance of peace and prosperity, during which it may 
be possible for me and my colleagues in the Government of 
India to devote ourselves to promoting to the utmost the 
welfare of the people of this land (applause), 

I am peculiarly glad to have met you in this Alexandra 
School, because the name of the Institution recalls to me 
the fact that, on the last day spent by me in England before 
I left my own country to come here amongst you in this 
distant land, I was honoured by an interview with that 
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illustrious Princess whose name this school bears — the 
Princess of Wales — at which ^oth she and the Prince of 
Wales expressed their deep interest in India^ and at which 
His Koyal Highness assured rae of the agreeable recollec- 
tions he brought back with him from this country, and how 
heartily he desired to hear, from time to time, of the welfare 
and happiness of its people {applause). 

Oentlemerij — I have been connected now, for more years 
than it is altogether in some respects agreeable to recollect, 
with the subject of education in my own land, and therefore, 
I naturally feel a very deep interest in all that concerns the 
progress of education in India. You are aware that it is 
the bounden duty of the Government of India to preserve 
the strictest neutrality in all that relates to religious matters 
in the country. That is a duty imperative upon us in ful- 
filment of distinct pledges definitely given, and to which we 
are bound to adhere, I have never thought, gentlemen 
that the strict performance of that duty, both as regards 
the natives of .this country and the various Christian de- 
nominations in India, involves in the least degree, on the 
part of individual members of the Government, any indif- 
ference to religious education. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 
And, for myself, I have always held and maintained athome — 
and my views upon that sul^eci have undergone no change 
though I have come many jniles across the sea — that no 
education can be complete and thorough if it does not com- 
bine religious and secular education. {Loud and con- 
tinued applause.) 

I am therefore very glad to have the pleasure of coming 
amongst you to-day and of visiting this school — one of the 
first, though not quite the first, among those which I have 
seen in India — and I can truly say that I wish this Institu- 
tion, and those connected with it, all possible prosperity. 
{Applause.) « I trust you may accomplish the work which 
you have set before you, and that, in the words of the motto 
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which I see in front of me, ‘^your aaugnters will be as 
polished corner-stones.” (Ajoplause.) If it shoufd please 
God to aid jou in advancing the great work of education 
in India, you will by your efforts be doing a great, service 
to the people of this country, and you will be carrying*out 
an object which I know Her Majesty the Queen-Empress 
has closely at heart. ( Applause.) 

[Mr. Lewis, the Officiating Judge of the Small (^ause Court, a 
native gentleman who reatl the address, translated the Viceroy’s speech 
into the vernacular, after which the Viceroy inspected the Institution.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE ANJUMAN-I-PUNJAB. 

[The Viceroy reached Lahore at a quarter to 6 on the afternoon of 
the loth of November — the Municipality presenting him with an 
address of welcome at the Railway Station on his arrival. To this 
address a reply was subsequently sent in writing. At the Railway 
Station Lonl Ripon was received by the Lieutenan^dlovdrin r of the 
Punjab, the Commaiider-in-Chief in India, the Mahai’Hjahs of 
Khasmir and Puttiala, the Rajas of Kapurthala, Mundi, Furreedcote, 
ani (ffiumba, and other native noblemen of the Punjab, and by a large 
number of (.’ivil and Military Officers. A procession of elephants was 
formed, in which the Viceroy, the principal officials and native chiefs, 
took part, and which proceeded, by the Delhi and Lohari gates of the 
city, and the Sudder Bazar, to the Viceroy’s Camp, which was pitched 
near the Racecourse. The whole of the forenoon of the 1 1th of 
November was occupied by Lord Ripon in receiving the visits of 
the native chiefs. At half-past 6 in the evening, a large and in- 
fluential deputation from the Anjuman-i-Punjab and its various 
branch associations waitetl upon His Excellency with an address of 
welcome. Dr. Leitner, the Registrar of the Punjab University College? 
read the address. It urged upon the Viceroy the redemption of the 
pledge given by his predecessor to raise the Punjab University College 
to the status of a University — a pledge whose fulfilment had been 
delayed by the complications in Afghanistan ; it expressed the thanks 
of the Society to His Excellency for his sanction to»the Kazi Bill 
recently passed by the Legislative Council, and for ike precautions 
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takea to enslire the careiul working of the Vaccination Act ; it de* 
8ci'ibe<l the arrangements which had been made by the Society for the 
supervision, training, support, and eventual employment of ten sons 
of soldiers killed in the late Afghan war ; it referred with satisfaction 
to the Via?roy’s recent remarks at the Simla Fine Arts Exhibition 
on ihe cultivation of native art ; an«l it concluded by drawing Lord 
llipon’s attention to the aim of the Guru Singh Sablui Association (a 
branch of the Anjuman) to spread knowledge among the Sikh Com- 
munity by means of the Punjabi language, to extend female education, 
and to open out the cultivation of the agricultural and industrial 
resources of the country. At the conclusion of the address, the 
members of the various associations forming the deputation were 
introduced to the Viceroy, after which His Excellency replied to the 
address as follows : — ] 

Gentlemetiy — I can assure that I have had very gr§at 
satisfaction in receiving this large and important Deputation, 
and in meeting you upon this occasion. The reputatiou 
of the Anjuman-i-Punjab had already reached me before 
I came to Lahore, and I am extremely glad to find, from 
the evidence contained in this address, and that which is 
afforded by fact of gentlemen from so many parts of 
the country being now gathered here together, that the 
institution is gradually gaining in influence, I particulai^ly 
rejoice to meet the members of the Anjuman, because it 
is, if I mistake not, a society which has sprung up altogether 
from the exertions of the intc^^iigent population of the 
Punjab. It has, I believe, uo direct connexion with the 
Government, but is the spontaneous product of the desire 
of the educated classes of this great community to spread 
knowledge and science around them, and to give to others 
the advantages which they have themselves obtained from 
various branches of study,^ Now, it is no doubt true that in 
all countries of the world at the present time, and, in some 
respects, especially in India, it is necessary that the State 
should take a large part in the support and advancement of 
education ; ^ but I for one always very greatly rejoice when I 
see wealthy and educated persons coming forward themselves 
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to advance the cause of education, because I aut i;onvinced 
that by such free and voluntary efforts more is realfy done for 
the cause of solid education than can be done by the opera-, 
tions of any central government; and I am very gla^l indeed, 
therefore, to have a proof that here in the Punjab yofl feel 
with me, that this is a matter of very great importance, and 
that you desire, by your liberal subscriptions, and by your 
zealous labours, to show the earnestness of your conviction 
in tliat respect. As you are very well aware, it would be 
impossible to provide, out of the taxation of the country, 
such sums as are really required if the people of India are 
to be thoroughly educated ; and it is only by the spontane- 
oys and liberal assistance of educated native gentlemen, 
and by their coming forward themselves to take their fair 
share in the work more and more, that education can be 
placed upon a sound basis, and can attain to that position 
to which I hope and trust it may ultimately attain in this 
country. 

You have alluded, gentlemen, in your^^ddryss, to the 
question of the proposed University for the Punjab. I am 
about, a few days later, to receive an address from the 
Senate of the University College which at present exists, 
and I think that it would probably be better that I should 
reserve any observations I have to make on that point 
until I receive that address. The subject is one to which 
I have not yet been able to give as much attention as I 
should most earnestly desire to do ; but I trust that when, to 
a considerable extent, those pressing anxieties which have 
been of late cast upon the Government of India have passed 
away, I shall be able to give my careful consideration 
to the question, the importance of which I fully recognise, 
and regarding which I trust, with the assistance of my 
colleagues in the Government of India, to be able to come 
to a satisfactory decision. 

1 have been much gratified, gentlemen, by the allusion 
which you have made to two measures of legislation which 
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have been ^passed by ^the Legislative Council of India since 
I came obt to this country. I am very glad indeed to find, 
from the remarks contained in ?his address, that the Bill 
relating rtto the appointment of Kazis is one generally ac- 
ceptkble to the Mahomedan community. I felt it my duty 
to give that measure an unhesitating support, because I 
found that it was one calculated to supply a want felt in 
many parts of the country by persons of the Mahomedan 
creed ; and I need not assure you that it is always my desire 
to meet the views of all classes of the community, whether 
Mahomedan or Hindu. I am also much pleased to find 
that those who represent the Hindu community in this part 
of the country recognise the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment of India has acted with respect to the Vaccination 
Act. That was a question, no doubt, involving very deli- 
cate considerations. I can say, for myself, that I am 
strongly and deeply convinced of the value and importance 
of vaccination, and of the great benefits it is calculated to 
confer upon tl^e community at large in the prevention of a 
terrible disease ; but at the 'same time I was well aware 
that it was perfectly possible that errors might arise in re- 
spect to the intentions of the Government in the matter; 
that it was calculated to touch upon the religious feelings 
of a large portion of the communis and therefore that it 
was essentially necessary to apply its provisions with the 
utmost possible consideratiou and caution. The principle 
upon which the Government of India acted was, in the 
first place, to leave it to the Local Governments to decide 
whether the Bill should be applied at all, or not, under their 
jurisdiction. But we went further than that, and we said 
that we desired that it should be applied in no case in 
which there was a decided feeling on 4he part of the popu* 
lation against the adoption of the tnaasure. I am perfectly 
confident that the Local Governments will fully understand 
the object which the Government of India had in view, 
namely, that the feelios of the populations should be 
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ascertained and considered to the utmost ; thatT the fullest 
opportunity should be given to them of expressing iheir 
opinions freely ; and that no attempt should be made tq^ 
force the measure upon them, or even persuadq^ tbem to 
adopt it, until they were convinced, by seeing the advan- 
tages resulting from its working in other places, that it was 
really for their good. 

You are kind enough to allude to some remarks made 
by me a short time ago, at Simla, on the subject of the cul- 
tivation of Native Art. I can assure you that those 
remarks were the result of strong convictions on my part, 
and of a very earnest desire to see the Arts of India cul- 
tivated in a manner consistent with their past traditions. 
I am firmly convinced that no art except that which is spon- 
taneous and grows naturally upon the soil of any country, 
js ever likely to be carried to real success ; but I can assure 
you that, while I feel a great interest in the development 
of Native Art upon the lines of the ancient and indigen- 
ous Art of the country, I feel also an^^qu^l interest in 
those other important objects to which you have alluded, 
Qamely, the commercial development of the country and 
the spread of Western science. What you want in your 
education, as it seems to me, is that it should have its 
roots in the past, and that you should avail yourselves of all 
that is good and valuable in the result of times which are 
gone by ; but that you should at the same time combine with 
those ancient historical recollections, the advantages of 
modern Western civilisation. Doubtless, gentlemen, the task 
is a difficult one. It is not easy to blend together even the 
knowledge and science of communities separated so very 
widely in many respects as are the peoples of the East and 
of the West ; but, on the other hand, I see in the assembly 
of gentlemen now around me the best augury that could 
possibly be afforded that some such union of Wiestern science 
with Eastern knowledge is before us in the future, and will 
be advanced by your efforts. 
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I have learned, gentlemen, with peculiar pleasure that 
you have' already done your part in marking your sense of 
the services rendered to the country by our gallant soldiers 
engaged^ in warlike operations beyond the frontier for the 
last two years. You may well, here, gentlemen, in the 
Punjab, have done this, because you have every reason to 
be proud of the distinction won by the Punjab regiments 
upon every field upon which they have been engaged. 

And now, gentlemen, I will detain you no longer, except 
to say that if it should be given to me, through God’s will, 
to realise in any degree the character which your address 
has been good enough to attribute to me, and if, when my 
term of office comes to an end, whenever that may be, thece 
should be any in this country who are willing to accord to 
me the honourable and distinguished title of a friend of 
India, I shall, I can assure you, regard it as one of the 
proudest distinctions of my life ; and I am further sure that 
it will be by acting in a spirit of warm and friendly feeling 
for the popi:^atiops of this country, and with an earnest and 
deep desire to promote by every means in my power their 
happiness and their welfare, that I shall be most perfectly 
obeying the orders which our Queen-Empress entrusted to 
me on my departure from England. 


REVIEW OF TROOPS AT MEEAN MEER. 

1880. [On Saturday morning, the IStli of November, the Viceroy held a 
review of all the troops assembled at Lahore, numbering nearly 10,000. 
The review took place at Meean Meer. His Excellency the Viceroy 
accompanied by the (^miraander-in-( ’hief, the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Punjab, and their respective Staffs, ar lived on the ground about 
half-past 7 o’clock, — the troops being drawn up on parade in line of 
quarter columiis, — and was receive<l with a royal salute. A large 
body of spectators was gathered near the saluting flag. After 
the salute the Viceroy rode down the line accompanied by the 
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Bcffly-guard and Staffs. The Native Chiefs jc^ned him nejr the saluting 
flag. The troops then marched past, and at the close of the parade 
advanced in review order. EUs Excel lerjcy the Viceroy then rode 
forward and met the Commander-iu-C-hief and the Commanding Offloerj^ 
and delivered the following address : — ] 

Your Excellency and OentlcTnen , — It has been a* very 
great pleasure indeed to me to have the honour of meet- 
ing, upon this, occasion, the worthy representatives of 
the British Army, both European and Native, who are at 
present before me, and especially tc have been, as it were, 
thus introduced to our army in India, under your aus- 
pices, It would be impertinent in me, as a civilian to ex- 
press any opinion upon the bearing and appearance of 
the troops, and yet I cannot resist the impulse which 
prompts me to say how greatly I have been impressed to- 
by the sight, which has been presented to me by them, 
of the discipline and power of the troops of our Queen- 
Empress upon this Indian soil, whether they be those who 
have been sent from England, or raised in this country. 
But, Your Excellency, if I am bound to abstain from criti- 
cism, which you might regard as out oi place, I maj^ be 
permitted to refer to acts which have entered into the 
domain of history, and for a few moments briefly to recall 
the actions of the force which we have seen to-day in the 
most trying periods of the war which has just been, and I 
trust happily, brought to a conclusion. Wo may well be 
proud of that which history will have to tell to future 
generations of the deeds of the British Army during that 
war — whether we look to that earlier and shorter campaign 
which was marked by the actions of Ali Musjid and the 
Peiwar Eotal or whether we look to those events which 
oliowed upon that dark and melancholy occurrence at 
Kabul, when the representative of Her Majesty’s Govern- . 
ment fell the victim of a treacherous attack. When the 
soldiers of England, to vindicate the honour of their country, 
marched upon Kabul, nobly did they do their work ; and 
the great deeds which they did at that time will stand. 
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recorded in \ the pages of the military history of India* 
And then, there came a later period of the campaign, 
when the Qoverument of India '.called upon the force under 
Mie command of my gallant friend Sir Donald Stewart, to 
accom^pli^ a march from Kandahar to Kabul, in the midst 
of which he again encountered the foe, and he encountered 
them at odds at which British troops are wont to meet their 
enemies in this country ; for I believe in the lines of Ahmed 
Kheyl he had not more than twelve hundred men to meet 
some fifteen thousand. And then we hoped that we saw 
before us the dawn of peace, and a speedy return to thier 
homes of the native troops of India ; but again, another 
circumstance arose, which called for great exertion at the 
hands of the British Army and the hopes of the return of 
the force, and satisfactory peace, were for the time dashed 
aside; and we had to call upon the army in Afghanistan to 
retrace their steps from Kabul to Kandahar. Of the history 
of that great march, I need not remind you. I wrote to Sir 
Frederick Roberts when he started from Kabul, and told 
him I had nb dcmbt his march would be famous in military 
history. Was I wrong, gentlemen ? The trade of a prophet 
is generally dangerous ; but at least on this occasion my 
prophecy has been amply fulfilled. That great march was 
nobly accomplished ; its speed and skill have attracted the 
admiration, not only of Englishmen, but of Continental 
military critics, and it was wuund up by a battle which may 
be hoped to have a lasting ctfect. 

Gentlemen ^ — These are great deeds of which Englishmen 
may be justly proud ; and I have more than once had the 
pleasing duty of assuring the troops of the great sympathy 
which Her Most Gracious Majesty has felt for them in the 
dark hours which have from time to time overshadowed us, 
and of the gratitude and joy with which she had heard of 
the successes by which this war has been brought to a ter- 
mination. But, Sir, if we recall with pride these gallant 
.and stirring deeds of war and victory, there have been 
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otiier incidents in these operations •which w5 cannot in 
justice overlook. We cannot forget the services which 
have been rendered by those officers and regiments who were 
set to guard the lines of communications ; and I hold, as 
I have already had occasion in this country to ^ate^ that 
our gratitude is equally due to those who performed that 
duty with such unvarying patience, and such firmness in 
difficulties and trials — quite as great as those which were 
undergone by their comrades who had the better fortune 
to be engaged in the front. 

Sir Frederick Haines ^ — There is one other circumstance 
to which I should desire to advert upon this occasion, and 
it is one of which I, at all events, am deeply proud. I 
have heard on all hands, and especially from Sir Donald 
Stewart, of the admirable discipline which has been main- 
tained by the British army when occupying a foreign coun- 
try. They have given, during the term of occupation, the 
greatest proof that they can give of the true character of 
Englishmen ; and I believe that by that discipline and mo- 
deration and justice towards the people those countries 
in w'hich they were stationed, they have done as much for 
the fame, reputation, and honour of England, in a political 
point of view, as they have in a military point of view 
by the victories they have gained. It would be too long 
on this occasion to recount the acts of individual regi- 
ments ; but I will venture to say this, — that a finer force of 
Her Majesty’s troops has seldom, if ever, been brought 
together upon the plains of India. That Artillery whose 
fame is known in all lauds, and whose motto shows that 
they are ready to do their duty in every part of the world, 
those magnificent Cavalry Regiments which we have 'Seen 
upon this occasion, and that splendid line of unbroken in- 
fantry, I venture to think. Sir, you would not fear to lead 
against any army in the world. 

Sir Frederick Haines , — I have on this occasion a duty of 
a singularly jjleasant nature to perform. It was known to 
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Her Majestf that this'^review was about to take place to-diiiy ; 
and last n'Jght I received a telegram from the Secretary of 
^tate, desiring me to inform the tlroops assembled here that 
it was Her Majesty’s pleasure, in addition to the medal 
which has been already granted for the Afghan campaign, 
to attach to that decoration clasps for six different actions — 
Ali Musjid, Peiwar Kotal, Charasiab, Kabul, Ahmed Kheyl, 
and Kandahar ; and yet more. Sir, in accordance with your 
recommendation, the grant of a special decoration to those 
who took part in the march of Sir Frederick Roberts’ 
force to Kandahar, in the form of a bronze star. I am con- 
fident that you and the troops under your command will 
recognize this concession on the part of the Queen-Empress 
as another proof of Her Majesty’s regard and affection for 
the army, which forms the foundation of her country’s great- 
ness and power, and as an incentive to deeds such as you 
and your troops have performed so loyally and well, and for 
which, in the name of Her Majesty, I now thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. 


DEPUTATION FROM THE SENATE OF THE PUN- 
JAB UNIVERSll'i COLLEGE. 

]Ld80f [On Saturday evening, at half past nine o’clock. Lord Ripon received 
a large and influential deputation from the Senate of the Punjab 
University College who presented him with an address of welcome. 
The deputation was headed by Sir Robert Egerton, the President of 
the Institution, and there were also present the Maharajah of Kash- 
mir, the Rajahs of Jhind and Mundi,and the Pattiala Council of Re- 
gency, besides a large number of European and Native oflScials and 
Native noblemen. The Lieutenant Governor (Sir Robert Egerton) 
ppened the proceedings by introducing Dr. Leituer, who, he said, 
would read the address of the Senate. A copy of the address in the 
vernacular, enoJosed in a handsome gold case, was then presented by 
the Maharajah of Kashmir to Lord Ripon ; after which, Dr. Leitner 
read the address, the main object of which was to enlist the Viceroy’s 
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raising the college to the status of a university. numbers of 

students were stated, previous promises werS recapitulafed, the liber- 
ality of the Punjab Chiefs was dwelt upon, and, final l^f, the services 
of the Punjab troops in the Afghan campaign, were urge<l as an a<l- 
ditional ground for the special favour sought. The Viceroy replied M 
follows — ] 

Maharajah and Oentlemen , — I am very grateful to you 
for the address which you have presented to me upon this 
occasion, and especially for the manner in which you have 
spoken of those efforts which I have made in my past life 
to promote the cause of education in England ; and I can 
assure you that that interest in education which prompted me 
to advocate its extension at home has kept with me here in 
India, and that I am equally convinced that all that concerns 
flie advancement of education is of the highest importance 
in this country, as I was convinced that it was of vital inr 
terest in England. I am sorry to say that, in consequence 
of the many and anxious duties which have pressed upon the 
Government of India since I came out to this country, I 
have not been able to give that full and complete consider- 
ation to the questions connected with ^he Establishment 
of a complete university in the Punjab, which I naturally 
should have desired, and that I have not had sufficient op- 
portunity for consultation upon the subject with my colleagues 
in the Government of India, with whom it is my plea- 
sure, as it is also my duty, always to act in the most cordial 
co-operation. I am therefore not in a position at the present 
m ment to express smy positive opinion as to the steps 
wl ich may be taken for the promotion of an object which 
I earnestly desire to see advanced so far as may be consist- 
ent with the general interests of the country ; and I am 
the more anxious to abstain from promises upon this occa« 
sion because I learn from your address that you have been 
waiting for some years for the fulfilment of hopes that have 
not yet been realised ; and I should greatly prefer to have 
the opportunity of fulfilling my promises, if I may use 
the expression— even before I make them. At the same 
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time, gentl&nen, I ant very glad to seize this occasion of 
explaining^ to you my general views upon some of the ques- 
tions in which you are so greatly interested, and I rejoice 
^o find from your address that those views are likely to 
meet r with your approval. In the first place, gentlemen, I 
desire to express my high appreciation of the great liberality 
which has distinguished the Princes and Chiefs of the 
Punjab in coming forward, as they have done, to promote 
the establishment of the University College, as I understand, 
in the firm expectation that it will ultimately grow and 
flower into a perfect University. I beg, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to tender to those distinguished per- 
sons our best thanks for that generous liberality ; and then 
I would state the conviction which I feel, that it is undoubt- 
edly desirable to promote the cultivation and the extension 
of Oriental languages and Oriental literature. I entirely 
agree with the opinions of those who think that that is an 
object in itself desirable ; and, so far as my limited acquaint- 
ance at present with India carries me, I am inclined to agree 
with the senftmeMs, which I believe you entertain, that it 
is through the medium of the vernacular languages of this 
country that science and literature can most easily h& 
advanced and cultivated. We live in times, gentlemen — 
at least, we in the West live ir times — of great and rapid 
change ; and I am inclined to believe that those changes 
have not been without their operation in India. I some- 
times hear it said that there is not in the present day the 
same intimate communication and relation between Euro- 
peans and Natives that existed in former times. I do not 
know how far that statement may be true, but I am quite 
sure of this, — that if there be any truth in it, it is matter 
for very serious consideration. It is a state of things whicli 
we ought to desire to remove; and I can quite perceive that 
there are oircumstauces in these times which tend of them- 
selves to leaS to that result. Now, gentlemen, I believe 
that it is vain to contend against the natural tendencies 
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of tSe age in which our lot is cast.* We shS.ll not be 
able to return to those somewhat patriarchal <?onditions 
which may have existed in t^e past ; but I believe that we 
shall find in the future the means of a sounder and y^ closer 
union between European and Oriental races if we endeaVour 
to cultivate a mutual understanding of the traditions of the 
West and the traditions of the East, of the Oriental and of 
the Occidental literature : and that we shall diseovor, in the 
spread of a general education, a new mode of supplying that 
bond of union which may have, to a certain extent, been 
wanting in recent years. I am rejoiced also to find, from 
the address which you have presented to me, that, although 
yoji mainly desire to promote the cultivation of Orionhil 
‘languages and Oriental studies, you by no means are in- 
clined to overlook the importance of a solid European edu- 
cation ; and that you are not desirous to put aside the 
cultivation of Engliah language, English literature, and 
English science. I am confident that it is only by advancing 
both Oriental and English studies that we can hope to bind 
together more closely the various races which meet upon 
thp common soil of India ; and I am very glad indeed to 
learn, from the evidence which your address presents, that 
you have by no means overlooked that consideration. Again, 
gentlemen, I think I am in sympathy witji you when I say 
that I have always been a friend to a certain amount of 
variety in education. We have it in England, where, in the 
two great Universities of that country, there is a marked 
distinction in the branches of study to which pre-eminence 
is given. Oxford is mainly classical, Cambridge is mainly 
mathematical ; and I confess I do not see why Oriental lan- 
guages and studies should not have a pre-eminence in Lahore, 
just as a special English education has a pre-eminence else- 
where. There are two theories of education : there is one 
theory which I may call the despotic theory— the theory 
that it is the business of the State to lay down an iron rule 
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of education, and to^ try to force everybody into one ^oove, 
and to make submissive and obedient subjects of the State, 
without variety and without individual character. There is 
another theory of education, which I call the free theory, 
which adapts its methods to the necessities of the different 
portions of the population, to the tastes of individuals, to 
the varieties of religious opinion, and to the qualities of 
races ; and I believe that you will find in such educational 
variety, as you find in the natural variety of the forests of 
this country, the true and free development which you desire 
to give to the human intellect. I say frankly, gentlemen, 
that I am an advocate of the latter theory. You have, in 
the conclusion of your address, put forward a claim to the 
consideration of the Government of India which I, for one; 
most readily recognise. You have alluded to the great and 
eminent service which has been rendered to our Queen- 
Empress and to the State by the regiments which have been 
raised within the limits of the Punjab. Gentlemen, you 
could not have addressed to me this evening an appeal which 
went more straight to my heart ; because I had the pleasure 
this morning to see one of the most remarkable and one of 
the most beautiful sights which it has ever been my good 
fortune to witness. I saw that combination of Native and 
European troops which has over been, and ever will be, the 
strength and security of India. ; I saw those Punjabis who 
fought so gallantly for their Queen-Empress and their country 
— those men who have endured conditions the most trying 
to the native soldier, and have endured them with courage, 
with patience, and with firmness. I can therefore truly say 
that, w’hen you make that appeal to me, you make an appeal 
to which no man can be more ready to listen than I. 

Gentlemeny — I do not know that I can say more to 
you at the present moment, or give you a more positive 
assurance with respect to your immediate request, because 
I believe t\iat I shall best consult alike your interests 
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and ^le interests of the Government of In^ia if I 
content myself with telling you that, animated *with the 
sentiments which I have expressed, I intend to approach 
this question in the leisure which I hope returning peace 
will give me, with the most earnest desire of meetfag; to 
the utmost of my power the wish of this distinguished com- 
munity. ( Applause.) 


DURBAR AT LAHORE. 

[The ’public Durbar for the reception, by the Viceroy, of the Chiefs, 15th Nov. 
Siriiars, and Native Gentlemen of the Punjab assembled at Lahore, 
took place at 11 o’clock on Monday morning, the 15th November 
in His Excellency’s Camp. The Durbar was preceded at 10 o’clock 
by an investiture of the Order of the Bath, when the Viceroy 
formally invested Sir Donald Stewart with the insignia of a Knight 
Grand Cross, and General Maude with that of Knight Commander. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, the Viceroy proceeded in procession 
to the Durbar Tent, where a large number of specfcy;ors,*besides the 
native Chiefs was assembled. The Maharajah of Kashmir and the 
)ther Chiefs occupied the seats on the right of the Viceroy — the 
Lieutenant Governor, the Commander-in-Chief, the Viceroy’s per- 
sonal staff, and the principal officials of Government those on the 
left. The ceremony of presentation commenced as soon as His 
Excellency was seated ; the chiefs and sirdars were presented in the 
order of their rank, and, as the number of ruling chiefs was fourteen, 
and that of the sirdars and native gentlemen probably over four 
hundred, this part of the ceremony, occupied a considerable time. 

It was followed by the presentation of the Viceroy’s hhillats 
(presents) to the chiefs, at the conclusion of which, Lord Ili 2 )on rose 
and addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Maharajahsy Rajahs^ Chiefs and Oentlemen of the Pun- 
jab , — It is to me a source of sincere gratification to have an 
opportunity of meeting in the capital of this province, so 
soon after my assumption of the office of Viceroy, the 
leading chiefs, and so large and infiuential a representation 
of the people of the country. With some of you I was 
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already %cquainted ; others I meet now for the first Jtime ; 
but to alM offer a hearty welcome. 

I ha^e been very glad to observe, during my passage 
^ through the province, many signs of progress and pros- 
perity^ and I have derived much pleasure from the friendly 
and cordial reception which has been accorded to me. The 
well-being of India verj’- largely depends upon the state of 
agriculture, and upon the condition of those whose interests 
are connected with the land ; and it is therefore very satis- 
factory to me to be informed that in this part of the country 
questions affecting those interests have been placed, so far 
as the administration can place them, upon a sound footing. 

I believe that throughout the Punjab, the land tenures 
of every district have been carefully examined, defined, 
and recorded, and that the assessment of the whole re^hue 
has been settled upon a fair basis for a term of years cal- 
culated to aftbrd free scope to the development of the 
resources of the province and to the enterprise of its 
people. Special attention has been paid by the Punjab 
Governme,nt to^the adjustment of the tenure of land along 
the north-west frontier, so that the duties of watch and 
ward, which have been so long (and, on the whole, so well) 
performed by the chiefs and landholders on that exposed 
border, may be duly acknowledged and recompensed. 

The extension of the Pu gab Railways must have a 
marked effect both on agvjculture and on trade. We have 
now two lines traversing the province— one already com- 
pleted and connecting the Punjab with the sea, and the 
other to Peshawar, nearly finished, and forming the great 
high-road from Central Asia to the heart of India. These 
railways open out remote districts, promote internal com- 
munication, and strengthen the defences of the Empire. 

I have learnt with great pleasure that education is spread- 
ing among all classes, and that the people of the Punjab are 
giving strong proofs of their capacity for mental training 
and their appreciation of its advantages. I trust that the 
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real, aim of higher education will be Jj:ept steac^fly in view 
and that it will be directed, not to separate c||asses by 
difference of culture, or by^an undue desire to introduce 
foreign ideas and habits of thought, but to throw open to 
all a common ground for intellectual development, mnd to 
preserve and improve whatever is good in the indigenous 
literature of the country. 

All that I have seen appears to me to indicate the steady 
growth of reciprocal relations of friendship and confidence 
between the Chiefs and the Supreme Government, and to 
show forth the attachment and devotion of the Chiefs to 
our Queen-Empress, and the complete trust which the 
Government can place in them for all the services which 
they are so well qualified to render. No better proof of 
this can be found than their readiness to aid in the late 
war, and the excellent spirit shown by their sirdars and 
officers, as well as by their troops. The loyal co-opera- 
tion of the Chiefs, and the conduct of their contingents 
have, by the gracious permission of her Majesty, been 
recogijji^d in various ways by decorations smd titular dis- 
tinctions ; and the Government of India are also fully pre- 
pared to mark, by substanial and public tokens of approval, 
the services of others, sirdars and native gentlemen, who 
have accompanied our troops and our officers or have in 
other ways given signal mark of their ability and their 
devotion in the performance of the several duties assigned 
to them. 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has commanded me to 
convey to the Chiefs of India her warm interest in their 
welfare — and not in their personal welfare alone, but in the 
success of their administration and in the well-being of 
the people of their States. For it is well known, and 
should be everywhere understood, that the British Gov- 
ernment always entertains not only a desire for the honour 
and advantage of the Chiefs, but also a deep solicitude for 
their subjects ; and that we measure the greatness of a State 

Q 
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and the degree of^ its prosperity not so much by tho-bril- 
liancy of, its Court, or even by the power and perfection of 
its Army, as by the happiness and contentment of the 
t peoble of every class. It is my earnest hope that the 
Chiefs ‘now assembled around me will remember this, and 
that they will continue to administer their hereditary domi- 
nions, the possession of which is secured to them under 
Her Majesty’s Empire, with justice and moderation — being 
careful to retain the affection of their people, and even to 
introduce necessary reforms with moderation ; for when 
disorders arise, the British Government will judge that 
evils have crept in, which require remedy. 

The population generally of the Punjab may be justly 
congratulated upon the manner in which they have utilised 
the advantages of a generation of peace under our rule 
without losing their tradition of hardihood, or their apti- 
tude for military service. Tlie general spirit of a people is 
reflected in its army, and, whatever benefits the British 
Government may have been enabled, through God’s assist- 
tance, to bestojy on the Punjab, it could not have realised a 
better return than it has received in the untiring endurance 
and devoted courage displayed under circumstances espe- 
cially trying to Native troops by the Punjab regiments 
who have served during the la®> two years in Afghanistan. 

Maharajahs^ Rajahs^ Chiefs, and Gentlemen ^ — It has 
given me great pleasure to have this opportunity of addressr 
ing you in public Durbar, I believe that no such Durbar 
has been held in Lahore by the Viceroy since 1864, when 
Lord Lawrence spoke to the Chiefs, assembled around him 
in their own language. Unhappily, I am not able to 
follow his example in that respect ; neither can I present 
myself to you, as he did, as an old friend and trusted guide; 
but, having enjoyed the friendship of that great man for 
many years, and being animated by sentiments of the 
heartiest admiration for him, it will be my constant endea- 
vour during my administration of Indian affairs to walk in 
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his footsteps and to apply his princi^es ; and 1 know well 
that I could not give you, here in the Punjab, 8. better as- 
surance than by this declaration of my earnest desire ^ 
promote your prosperity and to advance your >jelfare to 
the utmost. 

[The Foreign Secretary then translated His Excellency’s speech in- 
to the vernacular, after which attar and jf>an were tlistributed, and 
His Excellency left the tent in procession, as he had entered it ; and 
the Durbar was closed, having lasted nearly four hours. In the even, 
ing Lord Ripon was present at a ball given at the Montgomery Hall 
to the ( fficers who had returned from Afghanistan, and on the fol- 
lowing morning (the 16th) His Excellency left Lahore, by special 
train, at 11 o’clock, for Mooltau, where he arrrived on Wednesday 
morning, the I7th, having stopped ea route at Changa Manga for a 
few hours’ shooting.] 


DURBAR TO THE KHAN OP KHELAT. 

[The Viceroy arrived at Jacobabad on Thursday evening, the 18th 19tliNo 
of November, after having visited Bhawulpore (wHft ’0 he met with a 
very hospitable reception from the Nawab) and Sukkur, At the 
Railway Station, Jacobabad, His Excellency was met by the Khan 
of Khelat, his two sons. Major Sandeman, Agent to the Governor 
General for Biluchistan, and his political officers. On Friday morning, 
the 19th November, the Viceroy received the Khan of Khelat and his 
two sons in private Durbar, when His Excellency formally invested 
the Khan with the insignia of a Grand Commander of the Star of India. 

This was followed two hours later by a public Durbar for the reception 
of the Khan, his Sirdars, and the principal Chiefs of Pishin, Sibi, 

Thul Chotiala, &c. Many of the Chiefs present had not attended a 
British Durbar before, and formed (with the Khan’s Sirdars, who 
were all seated in rows on the grouml) a curious and picturesque as- 
sembly. The introductions to the Viceroy, of the principal Chiefs, 
were made by Sir Robert Sandeman, and, at the termination of 
the proceedings, Lord Ripon rose and addressed the Khan as 
follows : — ] 

Your Highness, — I am much gratified by* this oppor- 
tunity of receiving, in public Durbar, Vour Highness and 
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your principal Sirdars/ and of expressing to you personally 
tbe high sense which the Government of India entertain 
cfi the consistent loyalty and friendship displayed by your 
Highness in jdie assistance rendered to the Political and Mili- 
tary bflicers of the British Government during the recent 
military operations in Afghanistan. I am aware that Your 
Highness’ co-operation was effective and unreserved, and 
that whenever the British officers desired to be aided, your 
authority and influence were always promptly employed 
in their behalf. 

I recognise in Your Highness a valuable and trustworthy 
ally of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, faithful to his 
engagements, and cordially desirous of strengthening and 
confirming the friendly relations which exist between the 
British Government and your State. 

It has afforded me great satisfaction to have been en- 
trusted by my Sovereign with the honourable duty of invest- 
ing Your Highness this morning with the Insignia of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, and I ofier to 
Your Highness my most sincere congratulations upon 
having received this signal proof of Her Majesty’s con° 
sideration and esteem. 

I desire also to acknowletlge the services which Your 
Highness’ principal Sirdars (whom I am glad to see here 
on this occasion) have rendered daring the past two years 
in preserving, under Your Highness, the tranquillity of the 
country, in protecting convoys and merchandise, and in 
their greatly aiding the uninterrupted maintenance of our 
military communications. I rejoice that the whole of 
Biluchistan is at peace, and that nothing has occurred to 
disturb the harmony which should prevail between a Prince 
and his people. 
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[At the conclusion of the Durbar to the Khan- of Elielat, the 19th No 
Viceroy held a Levee, and in the afternoon paid a return visit to the 
Khan. As His Excellency was coming away, the salute was fire<l by 
Royal Horse Artillery Battery, which distinguished itself so 
much at Maiwaud. His Excellency stopped his carriage, and when 
the salute was over, addressed them as follows ; — ] 

Major Tillard , — As I pass this Battery, I cannot resist 
the impulse which prompts me to address a few words to 
you and to your officers and men, in order to express my 
deep sense of the gallant services of the Battery at the 
battle of Maiwand, when, in the hour of difficulty and 
danger, they firmly upheld the reputation of the distin- 
guished corps to which they belong, and when, as I may 
say without exaggeration, they even wreathed fresh laurels 
round the guns of the Royal Artillery. It is not alone in 
the hour of success and in the triumph of victory that the 
qualities of true soldiers are displayed— 4ihey • are called 
forth no less when the tide of battle turns against them, in 
t^e stubborn resistance and the perilous retreat. Such 
occasions afford special opportunities for the display, not 
only of that valour and discipline which are common to all 
British troops, but also of the noble qualities of pity and 
self-sacrifice j and you, officers and men, may be proud to 
recollect in after days how many of the survivors of the 
27th July owe their lives to your exertions. Sir, I rejoice 
to feel that the honour of Her Majesty’s arms will ever bo 
safe, in weal and in woe, in the hands of this Battery, and 
I esteem myself very fortunate to have had this opportu- 
nity of seeing them. 
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. 1880. * [The Viceroy arrived at Karachi on Monday, the 22nd Novem- 
ber, at i%30 r.M., having visited Sibi, Pir Chowkey, and the Dolan 
Pass before leaving Jacobabad. At the Karachi Railway Station 
His ExRellency was received by Mr. Erskine, the Commissioner of 
Sind -(whose guest His Lordship was during his stay in Karachi), 
the principal Civil and Military officials and a deputation of the 
Municipality, who presented him with an address of welcome. The 
address congratulated Lord Ripon on being the first Viceroy who had 
travelled the whole length of the Irnlus Valley Railway; it pointed 
out the necessity for bridging the Indus between Rori and Sukkur ; 
solicited the Viceroy’s support to the works for the improvement of 
the harbour ; it congratulated His Excellency on the close of the 
Afghan war and the successful evacuation of Afghanistan ; it ye- 
presented the hardship and inconvenience to the mercantile commu- ' 
nity of tho abolition of the daily postal service between Bombay and 
Karachi by the overland route, in favour of the present bi-weekly 
service by steamer, and it concluded by drawing His Excellency’s 
attention to the works under construction for giving Karachi a 
plentiful supply of pure drinking-water. To this address Lord Ripon 
replied as follows: 

Oentlemen , — I thank you very sincerely for the address 
which you have been good enough to present to me, aijd 
I am extremely glad to have this opportunity of meeting 
you and visiting the city and port of Karachi. 

A glance at the map of Imiia is sufficient to show to any 
one the importance of the situation of Karachi, lying as 
it does at the mouth of one of the great rivers of India, 
and opening direct communication between the. sea and 
the whole of the vast districts which form the watershed 
of the Indus ; and, therefore, when I found that the other 
arrangements of my autumn tour were likely to bring me 
to the western frontier of India, I was extremely anxious 
to avail myself of the opportunity (the earliest afforded 
me since I assumed the office of Viceroy of India) to visit 
your town*; and I can assure you, gentlemen, that the 
various important questions connected with your local 
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prosperity and your commercial advantgige, whicl^,* you have 
brought under my notice in the address which^yoit have 
just presented to me, shall# receive my most careful con- 
sideration. 

I am very well aware that not much, perhaps, ^<jan be 
learnt from so short a visit as that which it will be possible 
for me to pay to your town on this occasion ; but at the 
same time, it will always be an advantage to me, in con- 
sidering the various questions connected with Karachi, 
that I should have had this early opportunity of making 
myself personally acquainted with the situation of your 
town and with your local requirements on the spot, and of 
entering into personal communication with the representa- 
tives of this large and important community. 

Gentlemen ^ — You will, I am confident, not expect me upon 
this occasion to enter into any detail with respect to the 
various questions you have raised in your address, as you 
are well aware that some of them involve the expenditure 
of very large sums of money, and you must know that it is 
not altogether dependent upon the Government df India to 
what extent money may be available at any particular 
period for such large undertakings. But I can assure you 
that, in regard to the interests of Karachi, as well as in 
regard to the interests of India generally, it will always be 
my endeavour, while I have the honour of holding the great 
office which I now fill, to do everything in my power, con- 
sistently with the financial interests of the country, to pro- 
mote intercommunication, and to develope the resources 
of the country at large ; and nothing, of course, can tend 
more directly to those great and desirable objects than 
anything which helps to improve and extend a port of so 
great importance as that which you possess in this place. 

It is, gentlemen, on account of considerations of that 
kind that I accept with great pleasure the congratulations 
which you have been good enough to offer ‘toie upon the 
conclusion of the war in Afghanistan. The conclusion of 
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peace is, any time/ one of the greatest of earthly bless^ 
ings, and’ it is of special advantage when it affords, as I 
trust it may afford in this case, enlarged facilities to the 
^Government of a country for turning its attention to all 
that ^tehds to develope the internal resources of the country 
and to promote the prosperity of the people, whether agri- 
cultural or commercial* 

Oentlemen , — I have observed with much satisfaction in 
several of the addresses which have been presented to me 
of late by bodies like your own, how much appears to be 
being done in India at the present time for the improve- 
ment of the water-supply and for various other objects 
connected with the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of our large cities. I hold this to be a matter of very great ' 
importance. I rejoice to see that attention to such ques- 
tions, which is so general now in England, is extending 
itself to India ; and I feel that British rule in India can 
scarcely be marked by any more honourable monuments 
than those which tend, so much as sanitary improvements 
do tend, to promote the general welfare of the people at 
large. 

Gentlemen , — I will not detain you longer, except to thank 
you very heartily for the kind expressions used towards 
myself in this address, and to say that my earnest endeavour 
during my administratijn of Indian affairs, in obedience to 
the commands which I have received from the Queen- 
Empress, will be to promote, so far as may be in my 
power, by God^s assistance, the happiness and the welfare 
of the people of India {applause). 

[The Viceroy, accompanied by the Commissioner and His Excel 
lency a Staff, then drove to the residence of the Commissioner of Sind 
The roads and the principal buildings en route were decorated will 
flags, and several handsome triumphal arches were erected.] 
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[At Olio (i’cldck on the 23rcl November, the Viceroy receiv^ a de' 28rd 
putation from the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, who presented him 
with an address of welcome. The address pointed out the great improve- 
ment effected in the harbour by Government expenditure, as shown 
by the extent to which it had lately been utilised for the importation 
of troops anvl stores for service in Afghanistan, and for railway material 
to the frontier. It recorded the deep sense of the Chamber’s gratitude 
for the commercial advantages also derived, and urged the speedy 
construction of a briilge across the Indus at Sukkur, — representing 
that the saving effected would repay the outlay in a few years. It 
drew attention to the commercial a<lvantage8 to be derived from the 
extension of the railway system towards Southern Afghanistan, the 
development of other systems in the Punjab, and to the desirability of 
a direct mail service between Karachi and Aden. The inadequacy of 
the postal service with Bombay, and the restoration of the overland 
service with that city, as also the abolition of the municipal duty on 
oils and seeds, were subjects on which His Excellency’s favourable 
consideration was solicited, should they come before him. The address 
also drew attention to the inequitable incidence o^ttie license tax, its 
distasteful ness to the commercial classes, and urged the extension of the 
exemption from duty of all classes of grey goods when financial con- 
siderations would aiimit. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen , — I have great pleasure in meeting you upon 
this occasion, as the representatives of the mercantile com- 
munity of Karachi; and I am glad to fmd that you have 
rightly interpreted the motive which induced me to make 
an effort to include a visit to Karachi in the arrangements 
for my autumn tour during this, the first year of my Vice- 
royalty. I did so because I was much impressed with the 
importance of this rising community, and because I was 
desirous of seeing the progress made, especially with the 
Harbour Works of this port ; and, having visited those 
works very carefully this morning, and having had them 
very fully and ably explained to me by Mr. Price, I was 
glad to learn and to observe that considerable progress has 

H 
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already been made in the improvement of the port, and 
that mearar^ are still being taken, or are in contemplation, 
which, it is hoped, will produce yet further improvement. 
1 have examined the plans which have been adopted and 
thoseKi'Which are in Contemplation, with care, and I can 
assure you that any questions connected with this interest- 
ing subject will always receive the most careful considera* 
tion from me and my colleagues in the Government of 
India. 

OentlemeUy — I am very glad to find that you have 
adopted what seems to me to be an excellent course in 
your address, and that, instead of simply presenting a few 
words of compliment to the Viceroy, you have taken 
this opportunity of bringing under tny notice the various, 
questions in which your important community is in- 
terested. That is a most judicious course for a body like 
a Chamber of Commerce to pursue, because it is really 
calculated to bear practical fruit and to bring before the 
notice of the Governor General and of his colleagues the 
wishes of a com'hiunity like yours; and it is by such a course 
that you can best show the utility of such institutions as 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

You will hardly expect me. gentlemen, I am sure, upon 
this occasion, to reply in detail upon the various matters 
you have touched on in your address. They cover a very 
large field, and they open questions of very great import- 
ance, many of which, I need not tell you, have already 
engaged my attention ; but I can assure you that I esteem 
it a great advantage to have learnt, as I have from your 
address, the views which the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Mercantile Community of Karachi entertain upon the 
various subjects to which you have alluded. 

In conetesion, I can only say that I have derived great 
pleasure itopi my visit to Karachi, and that I shall carry 
atiray w^ith me to agreeable recollection of all that I have 
#^en this tnoming, and that any mattens in which the 
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mercantile community of this town an j port arif interested 
will always have a claim upon my earnest and ^jareful at- 
tention. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE 
MEIIEWETHER PIER. 

[On Wednesday afternoon, the 24th November, the Viceroy laid 24th N«: 
the founadtion-stone of the Merewether Pier, at Keamari, in the 
presence of large numbers of the English and JTative residents of 
Karachi who were conveyed to the Harbour by special train pro- 
vided by the Harbour Board. Raised seats accommodated the spec- 
tators, and the place was tastefully decorated. His Excellency, 
accompanied by Mr. Erskine, Sir R. Sandeman, and his personal 
BtafiP, drove to the Customs pier at 4 o’clock, and proceeded thence 
by trolly to Ke amari, where he was received by the meflahers of the 
Harbour Board aud Colonel Wallace, the Pre^id^nt, who presented 
the address of the Board. After describing the service^ which the late 
Sir W. Merewether, Sir B. Frere, Sir R. Temple, Sir Andrew Clarke, 

Mr. Erskine, and Mr. Price had rendered to the Harbour, the address 
stated that the present work was carried out by *ll>cal Ifunds on the 
model of similar works at Calcutta and Bombay, and would accom- 
modate the largest steamers ; but that seyeral works, posting 

three or four lakhs more, were required for present etj^uipment, for 
which local funds were inadequate. Statistics were given, showing a 
large increase in the trade of Karachi since 1844, and it was repre- 
sented that the usefulness of the Harbour was cramped by the 
absence of the Sukkur bridge. 

Lord Ripon replied as fellows ;^] 

Colonel ’Wallace, Ladies and Oentl^e'ni, q/nd Qmtlmien 
of the Marhov/t Board , — I beg to thank ypij vpry naach for 
a4dre8s which you h^ve just presented to me ; apd I 
assure you that I was very glad to find myself ip a position 
to accept your invitation to lay the first stonp pf the Here- 
wether Pier, both on apeount of the qharapter apd importr 
anpe of the work itself, and also bepanse I learpt that it 
was yppr deaire to qonnppt with it the napi® of tl^t dis- 
tinguished pflSpgr, whose uutijpely dettl^ J 
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every one 'in Karachi and in Sind deeply mourns. I am 
glad, gentlemen, to have had this opportunity of thus 
marking my respect for the memory of Sir William Mere- 
Svether and my high appreciation of his public services. 
You, ^^entlemen, have explained the various difficulties 
which the erection of this pier has hitherto had to encount- 
er. It is often the fortune of excellent works that they 
should commence under the auspices of difficulties ; but I 
trust that the time has now arrived when this important 
work will speedily be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
No one can doubt that if it had been in existence during 
the last two years the Government of India would have de- 
rived much advantage from the facilities which it would have 
afforded for the landing of troops and stores in this port. , 
I have learnt, gentlemen, from your address, with much 
satisfaction, that this work will be undertaken out of the 
resources of the port itself ; because it seems to me of great 
importance that, so far as possible, local works should be 
.undertaken out of local funds, and under local manage- 
ment. No 'doubt, in a country like India, it is necessary 
that appeals should be made to the Supreme Government 
for assistance in regard to large -^nd important works of 
general utility ; but I always ivjoice when operations of this 
kind can be undertaken from the funds of the localities 
themselves, and under the control of the representatives of 
the local population — not only because by this means relief 
is afforded to the burdened finances of India, but also (and 
yet more) because it is thus that self-reliance is fostered, 
and opportunity afforded for the practical extension of self- 
government. I had, yesterday morning, the satisfaction of 
visiting, under the able guidance of Mr. Price, the port of 
this place, and of having explained to me the various works 
which have been already undertaken for the improvement 
of your harbour, and those w'hich are. still in contemplation 
and which are held to be required for its completion. My 
visit will thus enable me to bring to the consideration of 
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those questions, whenever they come before the Oovernment 
of India, a certain amount of acquaintance with fhe local- 
ities concerned, and the greeft advantage of having conferred 
upon them with those who are best acquainted with your 
local requirements. The figures, gentlemen^ which ySh have 
laid before me in your address afford a very gratifying proof 
of the progress of your trade ; and although, no doubt, the 
great increase which took place last year was due, to a con- 
siderable extent, to exceptional circumstances which, so far 
as they relate to war, will not, I trust, be repeated — never- 
theless, I hope that no material check will be placed upon 
the progress of your town and harbour ; and I can heartily 
say that if this pier, of which I most readily consent now 
•to lay the first stone, shall tend — as I have little doubt it 
-yvill — to promote your prosperity, it will be to me a matter 
of the greatest satisfaction. ( Cheers!) 

[Lord Ripon then descended the steps to the place where the found- 
ation-stone was held in position by pulleys, and with a silver trowel 
performed the ceremony of laying it. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, a royal salute was fired, and, shortly after, Vidbroy with his 
Staff embarked on board the Tenasserim^ for Bombay. 


DINNER AT THE BYCULLA CLUB. 

[The Tenasserim arrived in Bombay Harbour on Saturday morn- 
ning, the 27th November. As the vessel dropped anchor, the Gov- 
ernment ships manned yards and the Flag Ship Euryalus fired a 
salute of thirtjj'-one guns. The Tenasserim was boarded by a depu- 
tation consisting of the Chief Secretary to Government, the Superin- 
tendent of Marine, and the Military Secretary to the Governor ; and 
shortly afterwards, the Viceroy accompanied by Admiral Qore-Jones, 
was rowed to the steps of Apollo Bunder, where he was received 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, upon whom 
had devolved the duty of welcoming His Lordship, in company 
with the Hon. L. R. Ashburner, the Hon. E. W. Ravenscroft, Sir 
Michael Westropp, and the Bishop of Bombay. A liVge number of 
civil and military oflicials were also in attendance at the landing-place. 
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As the Vic^Foy stepped^on shore, a secend royal salute was fired by the 
Apollo Binder Saluting Battery. The landing-place was crowded 
with spectators, who cheered the Viceroy as he started for Parell. All 
^the available troops in garrison, including the Volunteers, were em- 
ployed in lining the roads to Government House, where His Excellency 
was re^JBived by Sir James Fergiisson. In the evening, the Viceroy 
was entertained at dinner by the members of the Byculla Club. The 
chair was occupied by Sir Michael Westropp, who was supported right 
and left by the Viceroy, the Governor, the Command er-in-Chief, the 
Kaval Commander-in-Chief, the Hon. J. Gibbs, the Hon. L. R. Ash- 
burner, the Hon. E. W. Ravenscroft, the Bishop of Bombay, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay, and most of the prominent mili- 
tary and civil officials in the city and district. In replying to the 
toast of his health, proposed by the Chairman, Lord Ripon, who, 
on rising, was received with loud and continued cheering, spoke as 
follows ; — ] 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen ^ — I as-^ 
sure you that I am deeply grateful for the manner in which 
you have received the toast which has been proposed in suoh 
friendly terms by the Chief Justice of Bombay, You, sir, 
have truly said that I have somewhat of an hereditary in- 
terest in India. ^ My grandfather was Governor of Madras, 
and my first recollections of life are connected with those 
stirring scenes which marked the Governor-Generalships of 
Lord Ellenborough and Sh Henry Hardinge, when my 
father was President of thn* Board of Control ; but I have 
been frequently reminded, on the short tour which I have 
lately made through the northern and north-western parts 
of India, of the many distinguished men who have proceed- 
ed from the presidency of Bombay, {Cheers,) Even before 
I came under the shadow of your administratipn, I was 
reminded, at Mooltan, that, of those two distinguished offi-p 
pars who are commemorated in that monument in the fort 
in Mooltan, in stirring and inspiriting language by »Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes, one — Lieutenant Anderson-— was a member 
of the Bombay Army. {Cheers^) And then when I entered 
^ind, you will easily believe how the recollection of Bombay 
officers, civil and military, filled my mind. At Jaeobabad, 
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ihe modest tomb of General Jacob Tec^led to my memory 
the eminent services of one who was a great nfaster and 
Tuler of men, who knew how to control wild tribes, and tg 
epread cultivation and agriculture in the districts with which 
he had to deal. {Cheers.) And as I came down the^^ndus, 
I passed, if not in actual sight with my eyes, at least in full 
view wdth my recollection, that residency of Hydrabad 
where Sir James Outram won not the least of those marked 
distinctions which characterised the famous life of one who 
carried high the reputation of the Bombay Army, not only 
in India, but throughout the entire East. {Cheers,) At 
length I came to Karachi, where I was called upon to lay 
the first stone of a pier which is to be known by the name 
of one whose untimely death and sudden removal from 
amongst us was a cause of regret to every one who knew the 
services which Sir William Merewether has rendered to his 
country. {Cheers,) Gentlemen, I cannot forget that the 
first occasion upon which I had the honour to make the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Bartle Frere was when he reti^jed from the 
position of Commissioner of Sind, to be honoured by all 
people in England who knew his career, up to that time 
{loud cheers) ; — that career, which has since been rendered 
more distinguished by his services as Governor of Bombay 
— {cheers) — services which are not unworthy to be recorded 
upon that roll upon which are inscribed the honoured names 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone and George Clerk, and which 
recalls the calm firmness of Lord Elphinstone in the hour of 
danger {cheers) ; the administrative ability of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, and the indomitable energy of Sir Richard 
Temple. {Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

Gentlemen^ — These memories refer to the past, although 
some of them recall a past which is still recent i but I believe 
that those high qualities which have marked the civil and mili- 
taiy services of Bombay in days gone by, mark* them still in 
the present, and will mark them yet in the future. {Cheers.) 
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I am confi(lent that,*in the hour of danger and in the time 
of need/ Her Majesty’s Government may never fear to call 
^ipon the able and zealous services of the Government of 
Bombay. {Cheers^ Gentlemen, I would say to you (es- 
pecially to the younger members of your distinguished ser- 
vices), set before you the example of the men to whom I 
have alluded; act in their spirit — in no slavish imitation of 
their individual opinions, but in that noble spirit which has 
won for them in the past the admiration and the gratitude 
of their country. I am sure, if you act in that spirit, and 
apply it to the changed circumstances of altered times, the 
niilitary and civil services of Bombay will receive, and will 
deserve from their country, the same acknowledgment in 
the future that they have obtained in the past. (Cheers.) 
I cannot forget that I owe to the Presidency of Bombay, 
and especially, if I mistake not, to the Byculla Club, a pecu- 
liar debt of gratitude, because you have given me, in one 
of your ex -presidents, a colleague whose assistance I greatly 
value (cheers) ; J^pd T can most heartily thank you for the 
great and marked advantages which I have derived from the 
wide experience, the judicial temper, and the administrativ^e 
knowledge of my friend Mr. (i*.obs. (Loud cheers.) 

Oentlemen^ — This review* of the past services of Bombay 
to India and to England, and the confidence which I enter- 
tain that Bombay will render yet more important services 
in the future, makes it natural that I should rejoice to find 
myself, within six months of my first advent to India, once 
more amongst you. But, gentlemen, I like to be frank, and 
I am bound to say that, great as is my respect and regard 
for this presidency, it is not simply for the purpose of 
visiting Bombay that I have come here now. (Laughter.) 
I frankly admit that I have been led here by gentler 
influences — (laughter and cheers) — and it is in the hope 
that, please God, I may next week welcome my wife to 
India that I came here. (Cheers and laughter.) I don’t 
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think yon will think the worse of m® for thair" frank re- 
mark. {Cheers^ Those of you who have got good wives 
well know their value and* comfort, and those who have 
not got them had better get them as soon as they can-* 
{laughter and cheers ) — through the medium of the^ ample 
opportunities afforded them by the charming society of 
Bombay. {Cheers.) Gentlemen, no man who knows what 
are the blessings of a good wife will doubt that it is a great 
advantage to a Governor-General of India to have his wife 
by his side. {Laughter and Cheers.) My experience of 
the last six months has shown me — what no man could doubt, 
and what certainly I did not doubt when I felt it my duty 
tg accept the heavy task which was entrusted to me by Her 
Majesty’s Government — that the magnitude and the extent 
of the work and of the responsibilities which are cast 
upon a Viceroy of India, in days like these, cannot be 
underrated. Gentlemen, since I came to India I think I 
have had my fair share of those anxieties and those re- 
sponsibilities. {Cheers.) They have been veryjgreat, and I 
can only submit my conduct under them to the fair and 
impartial consideration of my countrymen in India and in 
England {cheers ) ; and say that, so far as I am conscious^ 
I have endeavoured to do my duty. {Cheers.) And, 
further, I can say without any hesitation that I have re- 
ceived that which I fully expected to receive when I came 
out here, — the able, the earnest, and the loyal support of 
the civil and military services throughout India. {Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, the Governor-General of India is the ruler of 
the whole of India ; he is not the ruler of any jmrt of it 
alone. It is his duty to take into consideration the interesiis 
of every portion of those vast dominions which fall under 
the rule of our Queen-Empress; to endeavour to under- « 
stand the nature and the interests of all of them • and he 
is entitled, I think, to look to the support^and assistance 
of all. {Cheers.) Gentlemen, I fully believe that 1 tmf 
count to the utmost on the support and assistance Uf thi. 
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presidency of Bombay, and may rest assured that the con- 
fidence which I feel in the loyalty of the inhabitants — 
Kuropean and Native — of every part of this presidency, 
and in. the zealous and public-spirited assistance of the civil 
and military services in Bombay, will never be falsified. 
(Cheers,) Therefore, gentlemen, it is with great satisfac- 
tion that I have met you upon this occasion, and that I 
return to you my hearty thanks for the reception which 
you have given me ; and assure you that all which concerns 
your interests, of whatever kind or description, will alv/ays 
receive from me, and, I am confident, from my colleagues in 
the Government of India, the most careful and impartial 
consideration. 

[His Excellency resumed his seat amid loud and prolonged cheer- 
ing. The health of the Governor of Bombay was then proposed and 
responded to, and was followed by the toasts of “The Army, Navy 
and Volunteers,” and “The Bench and the Bar.” His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief replied on behalf of the Army, and in doing 
so referred to the Maiwand disaster as an event which, though it cost 
a great many Valuable lives, yet attained the end wdiich was desired, 
namely, that of stopping Ayub Khan’s advance. The event had 
been subjected to many adverse remarks ; but he couM assure his 
hearers that, speaking simply as Comiuander-in (.'hief of the Bom- 
bay Army, he had not in any way lost confidence in the Bombay 
{Sepoys, and he trusted he might v A have the oj)portiinity, which 
hitherto had been denied him, of leading them against an enemy. 
liOi-d Ripon, in proposing the toast of the Byculla Club, spoke as 
follows ; — ] 

Gentlemen , — I am the last man in the world who would 
desire for a moment to depart from official routine ; but I 
j^nd there is one omission from this toast list, which the 
natural modesty of the Byculla Club failed to supply, and 
t that is the toast of the club itself. In recognition of its 
splendid hospitality on this occasion — (cheers ) — permit me 
to go beyond that list, and add at least one toast. I am 
sure that, while we all desire that the Byculla Club should 
j>rosper and flourish, we do so the more because we have 
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had an opportunity of learning something of thef hospitality 
of the Club, of which all who are acquainted with India 
have long heard, and becaifte we find that it is not the mere 
self-love of the inhabitants of Bombay, or the mere concert 
of the members of the Byculla Club — (laughter ) — that 
has occasioned its wide-spread fame. For this opportunity 
which we have had of tasting the hospitality of the Club, 
I heartly thank its members, and in doing so, I am sure 
I am only speaking the sentiments of all the other visitors. 
(Cheers!) There is nothing which is more undesirable 
than, upon occasions of this kind, for any one to allude to 
previous speeches, for the inevitable result of such a pro- 
cedure would be to prolong to an inconvenient period the 
oratorical efforts of the evening. Nevertheless, I desire to 
say with reference to what has fallen from my friend the 
Commander-in-Chiof, that the Government of India, and 
myself individually, highly appreciate those great and un- 
doubted efforts which were made, under difficulties which 
it is difficult to over-estimate by General Phayre and the 
troops under his command. {Loud cMe^s,) * Gentlemen, 
those are not sentiments which I express on this occasion 
because I am the guest of the Byculla Club in Bombay; 
they are sentiments which have been expressed in official 
despatches by the. Government of India, to the Secretary 
of State. {Loud cheers,) 

[The Chairman returned thanks on behalf of the Club, and the pro- 
ceetlings came to a close.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT 
DE PAUL. 

[On Sun.lay evening the 28lh of November IgSO, Lord Kipon 88th N 
received an address from a numerous Deputation of the Society of St, 
Vincent de Paul who waited on him at the Parell Convent Hie 
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Excelleacy, .acoompamed by the Eev. Father Ken*, walked fropa 
Parell to the Convent where he was received by the Eight Eev. 
Bishop Meurin, the Eev. Fathers of the convent, the Deputation, and 
a large number of the Eoman Catholic community, and oonducte<l 
up-stairs to the principal school-room, which was prettily decorated 
%ux\ hung with suitable mottoes, and where the young ladies and 
children of the convent were assembled. After a selection on the 
piano, and a glee, one of the young ladies advanced to the centre 
©f the room, and, addressing His Excellency, read in a clear, 
unfaltering voice, the following address : — 

May it please Your Excellency, — We, the happy children of the 
Convent, Parell, cannot express in fitting terms the gratitude with 
which we receive this unexpected proof of the kind interest Your 
Excellency deigns to take in our welfare. The intense satisfaction 
we feel in being honoured by a visit from our gracious Euler is, 
however, damped by the consciousness of our inability — with so short 
m notice, too-^to make known, by a becoming display, our deep sense 
of so great an act of condescension. Yet we rejoice in the presence 
among us, in these circumstances, of one whose benevolence of dis- 
position and rare merit have gained for him so wide a celebrity. We 
cannot but hope that Your Excellency will be pleased to accept our 
protestations of loyal homage, as well as hearty appreciation of the 
precious favour which has made this auspicious occasion an epoch in 
or childhood’s day4 upon which we will ever look back with 
happiness and delight. We would also add the assurance of our 
continued daily and earnest supplications that the best blessings 
of heaven may ever remain with one so honoured and esteemetl, 
while we beg leave to present once again the sincere and heartfelt 
expression of the sentiments of r .spect and gratitude and loyalty 
entertained towards Your Excellciicy by us. 

The. BoARPERa of rns Convent Children of Parell.’’ 
Lord Eipon replied as follo ws: — ] 

I am very much obliged to you for your address, and I can 
assure you that there could be to me no pleasanter sight than 
that of seeing your smiling faces, and no greater pleasure 
than that of listening to your merry, happy voices. It is to 
me far mare agreeable than any other entertainment you 
could have offered to me ; and I can only say that I hope 
this institution may continue to flourish, and that you, my 
dear chUd;ren,.‘who are here now, will use to the utmost the 
great ^dvantaigeE you poi^ess. in an institution of this kind 
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Hot only by cultivating the intellecttftil gifts winch God 
has given to you, but by remembering that you mast use 
them for His service, and Ar the benefit of those aroundtr 
you, and that you can only hope to do so by God's grace 
and by carefully following the precepts of His religion, 

[The Viceroy, accompanied by the Bishop and the assembly, then 
proceeded to the C^hapel, where a holy benediction was performed, 
after which His Excellency rceived the Deputation. Their address 
referretl with pride and satisfaction to His Excellency's presence 
amongst them, reviewed in some detail the work of the Society since 
its foundation in India by Bisbop Meurin, explained the various good 
works with which it is associate<l, and concluded by warmly thanking 
His Excellency for sanctioning by his presence the labours and objects 
of the institution. His Excellency, in reply, spoke as follows: — ] 

^ My Lord, and Brethren of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Pauly — It gives me, I assure you, great pleasure to 
meet you on this occasion. It has been one cause of 
regret to me, which has resulted from the office with which 
I have recently been entrusted, that the circumstances of 
my position as Viceroy of India render it impossible for 
me any longer to continue an active membeif Of tfie Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. I do not mean, when I say that, for 
a moment to imply that there is any position, however 
high, or any office, however laborious, which is inconsistent 
with the position of a member of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. {Cheers,) The history of the Society shows us 
that some of its most active and earnest members in 
various countries of the world have been very busy men and 
yet that they have found opportunities to steal, from their 
very scanty leisure, the means of devoting many an hour to 
the service of God and the assistance of His poor. But 
there are circumstances connected with the position of 
Governor General of India which would render the duties 
of an active member of the Society, as you will understand, 
impossible. 

Brethren,— I was first led to join the Society of St. Vincant 
de Paul from a perusal of your rules, which seemed to me 
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to present ''a singular: combination of sincere piety, of wise 
charity, Und of most loving consideration for the poor. It 
was that spirit of true piety, cdmbined with a knowledge of 
^he world, and especially of the poor as they really are, 
w^hich led mo to see the great importance of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul to the suffering populations among 
which it may be established in any part of the world. But 
Brethren, as you know very well, this Society is not to be 
regarded as a mere philanthropical institution. If we 
were to look at it in that respect, we should lose what 
is most valuable of the spirit of those devoted men who 
founded the Societj^ and yet more of the spirit of that 
great Saint whose name we have taken, and under whose 
protection we range ourselves. It is not only a Society' for 
the purpose of giving a certain number of rupees, or of 
sovereigns, or of francs, to the poor of any country: it is 
a Society for the purpose of binding men together, and of 
bringing to the homes of the poor that which is more 
valuable than money — a deep, earnest, loving Christian 
sympathy. (fDoud cheers.) But, Brethren, we are bound 
to say that it is not only for the sake of the poor that we 
do this; it is for our own sakes also. We have many a 
lesson to learn from those poor who are the dear children 
of our Lord ; we can deriv; from the assistance rendered 
to them in a true spirit of Christian love, many spiritual 
advantages for ourselves ; and it is in that spirit, and with 
those objects, that this Society was founded. 

Brethren ^ — I have listened with very great interest to the 
statement which you have been kind enough to make to 
me this evening, of the nature of the work in which you are 
engaged here in Bombay ; and I am very glad indeed to 
find how large and extended is the sphere of your useful- 
ness, and how strong you are in numbers ; and, my Lord, 
perhaps will permit me to say that I cannot but think 
that it will be remembered among one of the foremost of 
the many benefits which you have conferred, not on the 
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Catholic community of Bombay alone, but on the^ general 
public of this great Presidency, that you have founded her^ 
on the soil of India, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
{Cheers) I am happy to say that I have the pleasure of 
the acquaintance of Mr. Dallas, who, I am glad to hear, was 
your first President, and that I know well — having often 
met him at meetings of the Society — how zealously he is 
still working, in spite of indifferent health (loud cheer in 
the cause of the faith and of the poor. {Continued cheers) 

Brethren , — It seems almost superfluous to suggest even 
any additional work for you to undertake, when you have 
put before me so long and honourable a roll of labours in 
which you are already engaged ; but, nevertheless, I cannot 
let this opportunity slip — the first which I have had since 
I came to India of addressing my Brethren of this Society 
— without drawing your attention to one other work which 
has been recently developing itself in England, and which 
has been long established in France, and is CjjlJed •the work 
of Patronage. There is nothing about it, Brethren, I need 
not tell you, of patronage in the offensive sense of the word. 
It is used, not in the sense ordinarily implied by the word 
in English, but in the sense of the word patronage in 
French ; and the object of that work is to take care of J^oung 
boys who are just leaving school and entering upon life-— 
mostly young boys who have just made their First Commu- 
nion, and who are going forth to meet all the trials and 
temptations — the fiery trials and terrible temptations — which 
beset them in these days. The object is that boys of this 
iescription should be brought under the notice of the various 
Conferences, and that some of the members of each of the 
Conferences should undertake to look after them for a cer- 
tain time. The Patronage Committee in London endea- 
vours to find situations for them with respectable^employera 

respectable firms ; not content with doing that, it dele- 
lates some of its members to visit them from time to time; 
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while ia France, where funds are more easily procurable for 
the Society, they have in msyiy parts (especially in Paris) 
‘Erected very large and beautiful establishments in which 
these youths are gathered together on Sundays and on holi- 
days, and in which the}’' have their innocent amusements^ 
and are able to partake of the consolations of religion., I 
do not know how far a work of that kind might be possible 
under the conditions of the Society in India ; you, of course, 
can judge of that far better than I can ; but I have felt in 
England a very deep interest in work of this kind. It is 
progressing slowly, as most important things do ; it is grow- 
ing up from small beginnings, in the same manner as your 
•Society (as mentioned in your address) grew up from eight 
young men in Paris to its present large dimensi ons in France*; 
it is, I say, progressing slowly but satisfactorily in England, 
and I shall be very glad if the few words I have said this 
evening induce you to consider the possibility of making an 
attempt in the same direction in India. Of course, you 
must exeVcise>fyour judgment and discretion in determining 
whether the circumstances of this country afford an opening 
for anything of the kind. {Cheers,) 

Brethren , — I will say no more on this occasion, except to 
assure you how deeply grateful I am for the kindness with 
which you have addressed me this evening ; how heartily 
I thank you for assembling in such numbers on this occa- 
sion — I am afraid, at some inconvenience to yourselves, at 
such a distance from the city ; — that I shall always feel the 
deepest interest in this Society ; and that it will be to me a 
source of great pleasure, as also of great advantage, when 
I am able once more to resume my position in the honour- 
able and noble work of an active member of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. {Loud and continued cheers,) 
[Biftihop Meuriii then addressed the assembly, thanking His Excel- 
lency heartily for his suggention regarding the work of Patronage, 
and appointing a special committee from among the assembly to put 
His Excellency’s suggestion at once into action. After some further 
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remarks by His Lordship, on the excellence of the work* being done 
by the Society in Bombay, the proceedings which lasted* till after 
dark, were brought to a close with prayer. In the Convent grounds 
below, the chiMren had prepared some excellent tableaux, whi^ll 
were illuminated by limelights as the Viceroy and assembly passed 
through.] 


ADDRESS FROM TOE BOMBAY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

[On Monday afternoon, the 29th November, the Viceroy held a lev^e 29th No 
which was very numerously attended, at the new Secretariat. At the 
close of iXielev^e^ His Excellency received a large and influential depu- 
^taHon from the Ilomhay ('ham'ber of Commerce, who waited on his 
Lordship to present an address. The address, which was a very 
long one and touched upon most of the questions in which the 
Chamber is interested, was chiefly devoted to the subject of railway 
communication; it pointed out in forcible language the grievous 
error committed, in the opinion t>f the Chamber, in constructing any 
portion of the Great Trunk Line between Bombay and Delhi on the 
narrow gauge; it urged the resumption of useful .ftu hi i^ works, and 
the construction of certain lines of railway which the Chamber 
believed v/ould bo of immense value in developing the resources 
of the Presidency, and strongly oi)jecte<l on grounds which were 
exi)lained, to any State subsidy or aid being given to the Marmagoa 
railway; it directed the Viceroy’s attention to the Bill in respecrof 
Petroleum and other inflammable oils, and to the Factories Bill re- 
garding which it was urged that certain recommendations which had 
been made by the Chamber with a view to modifying the powers 
proposed to be conferred by those Bills, should be considered before 
they were passed into law. A reduction was also asked for in the 
present rates for inland telegrams, and a recommendation was 
made that the Government should encourage the introduction of 
telephonic communication into the city of Bombay, by private enter- 
prise. 

To this address His Excellency replieil as follows : ] 

Gentlemen,— 1 am much obliged to you for the address which 
you have presented to me, and for the kind flatterin<r 
terms of your reference to myself; and can assure you 

K 
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that I am very glad iadeed ta have this opportunity of meet- 
ing the representatives of the mercantile community of Bom- 
Ijjiy. I appreciate very highly ^the enterprise of that com- 
munity, and beg to assure you that I set a very high value 
on the maintenance and extension of all that concerns your 
interests, I am very glad, gentlemen, that you have, in this 
address, entered so fully into your views and opinions on the 
various important questions so closely affecting the interests 
of your community. It is a great advantage to the Govern- 
ment of India that they should have, from time to time, an 
opportunity of learning the views of the mercantile commu- 
nity of the great cities of this Empire ; and I rejoice, there- 
fore, that you have set forth, in the manner you have done^j 
the views and the opinions which you entertain on many*' 
points of great importance and interest at the present 
moment. 

Gentlemen ^ — You will not, I am sure, now expect me to 
enter into any detailed answer to the questions which are 
raised in yoqr address. You are well aware that many of 
them are questions of great magnitude, and, just because 
they are so large and so important, they require the most 
careful consideration at the hands of the Government of 
India, and not of the Viceroy alone. The individual opinion 
of the Viceroy is not in itself sufficient to dispose of them. 
The very large questions of railway policy which are raised 
in your address require to be considered, and ultimately 
decided by the Government at home. For myself, I do 
not think that I shall be going beyond that discretion which 
every one in my position is bound carefully to maintain, if 
I say that, in the case of trunk lines, I approve of the 
principle that a break of gauge should be avoided ; for I 
think it very desirable in the interests of trade that 
trfrough communication should not be interrupted by the 
necessity of transhipping goods in transit. But at the same 
time you will, of course, clearly understand that it is a very 
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different thing to decide a question in Ihe first iifttance and 
to be called upon to reverse a policy already determined 
upon, and to a great extenP carried into execution. All I 
can say is, that the question shall receive my consideration 
and that of my colleagues, and the member of my Council 
who has been specially deputed to investigate it. When I 
remind you that the member of Council so deputed is our 
friend Mr. Gibbs, I am sure you will agree with me in think- 
ing that the interests of Bombay are not in dangerous hands. 

I am not an enemy of the narrow-guage system, nor do I 
believe are you, under proper conditions ; and I should be 
sorry if any expression of mine led persons to entertain the 
idea that that was my view ; but I do feel strongly that 
‘ uniformity of guage on main lines is a matter of great 
importance. As regards the particular lines to which you 
have alluded, I can only add that some of them have al- 
ready — indeed, all of them have more or less — received the 
consideration of the Government of India ; and that it will 
be a great advantage, in dealing with the questions connect- 
ed with them, to know your views ; and, Wbm ^the friendly 
iassurances contained in your address, I am sure you will be 
very glad to afford the Government any assistance in your 
power with a view to their elucidation. 

With respect to the question which relates to the Bill for 
the purpose of restricting the trade in petroleum, and which 
you have raised in your address, I wish to say that I have 
been all my life a free-trader. I have a very lively belief 
in free-trade ; but, at the same time, you are well aware 
that in England, where free-trade principles are so firmly 
established, a Bill has been passed (and a very stringent 
Bill) regulating the trade in petroleum, on account of its 
explosive and dangerous character ; and it seems only natural i 
we should endeavour to work somewhat on the lines of 
English legislation. But I can only say fof myself—and 
I am quite sure I speak the sentiments of my colleagues-- 
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that we shall be glad to receive and consider such observa- 
tions as ^ body so well qualified to deal with this subject as 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce may desire to offer. 

^‘As regards the Factory Act, that again is a question of 
great importance, and, I do 'not deny, of considerable diffi- 
culty. But I have lived in England for many years in the 
immediate neighbourhood of manufacturing towns, and al- 
though I know the objections which were raised to factory 
legislation when first introduced in that countiw, I have also 
seen the many advantages which have followed from it. It 
will be my desire that any legislation which may ultimafely 
be adopted by the Government of India should be calculated 
to reconcile, to the utmost, the interests of the employers 
and the employed. 

You have spoken, gentlemen, of the question of telephonic 
communication. With regard to that, I may say that the 
subject is still, to a certain extent, under the consideration 
of the Government of India, who will give every possible 
weight to the suggestions which you have made. I myself, 
in accordance Vlth the principles to which you have just 
alluded, am generally in favour of entrusting matters which 
can be carried out by private enterprise to that enterprise : 
but when you do set up a monopolj^ as the telegraphic com- 
munication is in India and at home now, it is necessary for 
you to carefully guard that » monopoly, and not to allow the 
rights of the State to be at all infringed. The Government 
here and the Government at home have not found it alto- 
gether easy to deal with this matter. It is one of the 
utmost importance, and I will only say this, — and I say it 
without any hesitation, — that, whatever may be the ultimate 
decision of the Government of India, I feel entirely that the 
public have a right to say that if the Government take the 
duty upon themselves, they are bound to see that the wants 
and requirements of the public are amply supplied. But 
the matter has not yet finally been determined in all its 
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details, and we have at this moment a ptoposition’ before^ us 
which we have only just received, and have not yet Bad time 
fully to consider. 

Gentlemen,— I need not detain you longer, except to 
assure you that, so long as I have the honour to hold the 
great office which has been entrusted to me, it will always 
be my duty and my pleasure to encourage and advance, 
by any means in my power, the interests of commerce 
and industry in India. I am perfectly convinced that it is 
by encouraging the industrial and commercial enterprise 
of this country you can best secure for India that progres- 
sive development which I myself heartily wish for it. 


DINNER TO THE 66th REGIMENT. 

[After the Viceroy had received the Deputation from the Bombay 29th Nov 
Chamber of Commerce, His Excellency proceeded to the parade- 
ground close by, where he reviewed the troops in garrison and the 
volunteers, numbering in all about 1,500 men. ^^ubse^iiently, the 
non-commissioned officers and men of the 66th Regiment, which 
suffered so severely at Mai wand, were entertained at dinner by the 
members of the Bombay Government. About 400 men sat down ; 
and during dinner, Lord Ripon, accompanied by Sir James Fer" 
gusson and General Warre, entered the dining-tent. Lord Ripon 
having expressed a wish to address a few \vords to the men, a deep 
silence ensued, when His Excellency spoke as follows : — ] 

Non-commissioned offi^cers and men of the 66th Regi- 
ment , — I am very glad to have this opportunity of associat- 
ing myself with the welcome which is given to you upon 
this occasion by the members of the Government of Bom- 
baJ^ That great feat of arms which was performed by 
your gallant comrades, who died to the last man in defence 
of the standard of their Queen-Empress, has been already 
acknowledged, as you are probably aware, in glowino* 
terms by the Commander -in-Chief for India, Sir Frederick 
Haines, whose words have been cordially endorsed by 
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the Government India. {Hear^ hear!) That feat will 
live in the memory of Englishmen — aye, and in the memory 
of the world — so long as great ‘deeds and noble self-sacri- 
fice have their value among men. But, 66th, you must 
remember that to have been the comrades of those who 
died so gallantly throws a great responsibility upon this 
regiment, because you have to maintain, each and all of 
you, in your future history, the fame which has been won 
for you by those who have died for their country. (Loud 
cheers) I will not detain you longer, except to say how 
heartily I wish you God-speed, and how firm is my confi- 
dence that throughout the world, if you are called upon 
you will know how to defend those colours which will soon 
be afresh entrusted to you by your Queen. 

[Three cheers were then called for the Viceroy, and heartily re- 
sponded to, and three cheers were called for the Queen. Colonel 
Hogge, Commanding the Regiment, thanked the Viceroy for the 
kind words he had uttered, remarking that if upon any future occasion 
the 66th should be called upon, they would fight equally as well, but, 
he hoped, with better result. Colonel Hogge then called for three 
cheers for the Commander-in-Ohief, which were heartily given, and 
one of the men called for three cheers for General Burrows, which 
. were also enthusiastically given.] 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT St. XAVIER’S 
COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 

fov. 1880. [The Viceroy having consented to preside at the distribution of 
prizes to the students of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, drove, with 
Lady Fergusson, to the college buihiing at half-past four on Tuesday 
afternoon, the 30tli November. His Excellency was received at the 
college door by the Right Rev. Father Meurin, Vicar Apostolic, the 
Rector, and other gentlemen of the college management, and con- 
ducted to the hall upstairs, which was tastefully decorated with flags 
and mottoes. The hall was filled to overflowing, every available seat 
being occupied, principally by the parents of the boys and the friends 
of the institddon. After an overture by the band, a prologue was 
recited by one of the boys, containing complimentary references to His 
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Excellency. A tableau from the “Merchant of^Venice” foltewed, after 
which the annual report was read, and showed the institution to be in 
a flourishing condition. The distribution of prizes was then proceeded 
with, and at its conclusion Lord Ripon addressed the assembly 
follows : — ] 

Tour Lordship, Ladies and Getitlemen , — had very great 
pleasure in accepting the invitation which was sent to me a 
few weeks ago, to be present upon this occasion and to take 
part in the distribution of these prizes, because I was already 
aware that this college was, by common consent, numbered 
among the best educational institutions of the city of Bombay 
(applause); and I expected, therefore, to derive no little grati- 
fication from being here upon this occasion and becoming 
personally acquainted with the managers and students of 
tiiis*institution. And certainly the report which was read 
to us just now, couched in such modest and unassuming 
terms, has proved — not by large words, but by the hard facts 
of educational statistics — the success of the education which 
is given here. (Applause.) I am quite sure that all the 
friends of this college will have heard with great satisfaction 
the proof which that report contained of how* well able tho 
students of St. Francis Xavier’s College are to hold their 
own in the race of life.'* But, ladies and gentlemen, I confess 
that the scene which we have witnessed this evening has had 
for me a larger share of attraction than I anticipated, and has 
raised thoughts in my mind more far-reaching than those 
which I expected to meet here. For surely there is some- 
thing very remarkable in the fact that we should — in this 
hall, in the midst of this great Oriental city, and before such 
a company as this, containing the most distinguished inhabi- 
tants of Bombay, of all races and all creeds — have had a 
tableau presented on that little stage with such marked abi- 
lity from one of the great plays of Shakespeare. I wonder 
what would have been the feelings of Queen Elizabeth and 
her courtiers, in Shakespeare's days, had they known that in 
less than three short centuries his play would become famous 
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in India.' But what are three centuries in the life of a 
country* like India, one of the most ancient countries in the 
jvorld ? And surely we may see, in the honour thus accord- 
ed to the first of English poets, a happy augury of that 
union which, year by year, is becoming closer and stronger 
between the civilization of the West and of the East. I 
myself look upon it as a circumstance of happy augury for 
the future of India when I see so many of our Indian popu- 
lation assembled on this occasion to listen, I doubt not, with 
much appreciation, to the 'words of the greatest English 
poet. 

Ladies and gentlemen , — It is not for me to occupy your 
time with any eulogy of St. Francis Xavier’s College. Of 
course, I can only judge of it first by what I have heard od 
all sides and from many lips, and then from all that I have 
seen to-night with so much pleasure. You know — you 
who have assembled here in such large numbers, who place 
confidence in those who manage it, and send your children 
to it — you^know far better than I do the benefits which it 
is calculated to confer. More I cannot do than to offer to 
you, my Lord, and to the managers and students of this 
college, my hearty congratulations upon the flourishing 
condition in which you find yourselves now. (^Appla^ise,) 
But before I sit down I should like to say one or two words 
to those who are students ax this college, that I may exhort 
them to avail themselves to the utmost of the great advan- 
tages here presented to them. My young friends, we live 
in days in which education has become almost a necessary 
of life in all ranks and all classes, and those who have not 
mental development will inevitably fall behind in the race 
of that keen competition to which all must be subjected 
in these days. But if I exhort you to use the advantages 
you now possess to the utmost, I do not desire to put 
before you aay low or sordid motive. It will be greatly 
to your interest in after life that you should use them well ; 
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but I can tell you that, should you endeavour to^ acquire 
knowledge for any reason ether than her own true worth, 
she will not reveal her secrets to you. Knowledge is a 
fair and noble dame, but she is proud, and cannot be won 
by those who do not woo her for herself. {Cheers,') Let 
me, then, earnestly exhort you to seek for knowledge for 
her own sake, and to go on step by step and stage by 
stage, through the classes and forms of this institution, 
advancing day by day, in order that in after-life you may 
use the advantages offered here to a good and praise- 
worthy end. The poet tells us that 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring. 

There is much truth in these lines, but they always seem 
to me to contain a half truth. A little knowledge is no 
dangerous thing provided you know that it is little. It is a 
dangerous thing if it makes you proud and conceited, if 
you use it to flourish in the face of those more ignorant 
than yourselves, and if you seek to make tiSe of what you 
know in order that you may obtain a little temporary praise. 
The true student is ever modest, and of a reverent spirit. 
Let such a spirit be yours, and let me beg you now — you 
who have so many advantages — to use them for the develop- 
ment and cultivation of those intellectual faculties which 
ire the inheritance and possession of all races alike. Let 
me ask you to use them well for your intellectual develop- 
ment : and not for that alone. Let me entreat you to lay 
firm and deep the foundation of that character by which 3"ou 
ire to be hereafter distinguished, and which will form a 
jolid basis to those moral qualifications which alone con- 
luce to true happiness and will win for you the respect and 
iffection of your fellow-men. (Loud applause.) 


h 
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Dec, 1880. * [The Viceroy, accompanied by his Staff and the Governor of Bom- 
bay, left Bombay by special train at 1 p. M. on the 2nd December, 
for a brief visit to Poona. His Excellency was receive ! on his arrival 
at the Kirkee Railway Station by the Civil and Military author- 
ities at Poona, and drove at once to Ounesh Khind, the occasional 
summer residence of the Governor of Bombay. The platform at the 
railway station was crowded with spectators, and large numbers of 
natives were assembled in the neighbourhood of it. At half-past 10 
in the morning of the 3rd, the Viceroy received an ml dress of wel- 
come at Gunesh Khind from a deputation of the Poona S.irvajanik 
Sabha, consisting of sirdars, landhohlers and other representatives 
of the people of the Deccan. The address referred with satisfac- 
tion to the views expressed in recent speeches by the Viceroy on edu- 
cation, and to his declaration of policy, at the Lahore Durbar — 
especially to his assurance that, in his administration of Indian 
affairs, be would apply the principles which had guide.l Lord 
Lawrence’s government. His Excellency’s remarks on municipal 
institutions and municipal self-government were also reviewed and 
heartily concurred in, as indicating an effectual means of advancing 
the welfare*^ and prosperity of the people. The address conclude*! by 
thanking his Excellency for restricting the too rigorous operation of 
the Arras Act, which it was hoped would, in course of time, be 
altogether repealed. 

Lord Ripon replied as follows: — ] 

I beg to thank you for the address you havd presented to 
me. I can assure you it tas been a great satisfaction to me 
to have been able, under the auspices of the Governor of 
this presidency, to visit Poona, and make myself acquainted 
— slight as the acquaintance must necessarily be — with the 
interests of this city and district. I am glad to find, gentle- 
men, from your address, that various remarks which I have 
made since I came to India have commended themselvef 
to your approval. The time at my disposal is too short tc 
allow of my entering into any lengthened reply to the 
several matters touched upon in your address ; but there 
are one or two points upon which I should like to say a fe\\ 
words. I was very glad indeed to observe that^ in speakiuf 
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of higher educatioB, you are, ia the^first pladh, entirely 
alive to the great importance of the spread of education 
throughout the country ; and I would say that I trust that it 
may not be higher education alone which will be spre^ 
more and more in India, but that we may in future have 
more done than has been done in the past for the education 
of the masses of the people. It gave me great pleasure to 
hear the terms in which jmu referred to the despatch of 
1854 in your address. I have always looked upon that des- 
patch as the charter of Indian education ; and, gentlemen, 
it is upon the lines of that despatch that I should desire to 
found my educational policy in this country, at the same 
time having regard to the changed circumstances of the 
“advancing times in which we live. 

Oentlemen, — You have also alluded to some remarks which 
1 made at the durbar at Lahore, in addressing the native 
princes who were present on that occasion. It is hardly 
necessary for me to tell you that the policy of the Queen- 
Empress and her Government is founded firmly and un- 
changeably upon the principles laid down m the proclama- 
tion of Lord Canning, and which were embodied in the 
sanads that be granted. We fully recognise that it is a 
great advantage, not only to the Chiefs themselves, but to 
the British Government, that there should be Native States 
in India ; but at the same time, gentlemen, that era of peace 
which English rule has established throughout this country, 
under the government of the Paramount Power, of itself 
renders it necessary that we should, from time to time, re- 
mind those who dwell under its shadow that they are bound 
to show that the administration of their States is good. 

Gentlemen, — I will not enter into the further points which 
you have raised. I do not think that the Viceroy of India 
ought to be given to much speaking, and, certainly, I for 
one would much prefer that when my term o^ office comes 
to an end, the people of Inlia should be able to say, “ Well, 
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has on the whole jbeen better than his word/’ than that 
they should say, " He has used large-sounding and big 
phrases, but has done nothing to give them a tangible 
sisape/* {Hear, hear.) It seems to me, what India wants 
at the present moment is peace and rest, that she may de- 
vote herself to the advancement and progress of agriculture 
and commerce. Of course, in such a country as India, it 
is necessary that the Government should take a considerable 
part in the development of its resources; but I hope and 
trust that the people of India will more and more show that 
they can help themselves in these matters, and then, with 
the co-operation and help of Government, you may hope 
thoroughly to develope the resources of this great Empire. 


ADDRESS FROM THE POONA MUNICIPALITY. 

1880. [After receiving ^he deputation from the Sarvajanik Sabha, His 
Eioellency, accompanied by Sir James Fergusson, drove in procession 
through the Native city, the streets of which were decorated with 
triumphal arches, flags, festoons of flowers and evergreens, and thronged 
with people. At the Boodhwar Palace, where a large number of natives 
were assembled, who cheered heartily as the procession approached, a 
deputation of the Poona Munich ality presented Lord Ripon with an 
address of welcome, to which Ois Excellency replied as follows ; — ] 
Members of the Municipal Committee of Poona , — It is a 
great pleasure to me to have been able on this occasion to 
visit this ancient city, around which cluster so many histori- 
cal associations well known to the student of Indian history ; 
and to have had this opportunity afforded me, by your ad- 
dress, of tendering to you my warm thanks for the recep- 
tion which you have accorded to me. I am well aware 
that that reception is due to the fact that I occupy the 
great position of the representative of your Queen-Empress 
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in India. I doubt not you are well a^are how ^eep iB the 
interest which Her Majesty takes in all that concerns the 
welfare and advancement •of her Indian subjects. Her 
Majesty, from time to time, does me the honour of address- 
ing to me a few words, and I can truly say that there is 
scarcely an occasion which, in those letters, there is not 
contained some message to her people in India, — mes- 
sages always expressive of the deep personal interest with 
which she ever regards the inhabitants of this great jewel of 
the English crown. I am very glad to have been able to 
come here to-day, because, although my visit is necessarily 
brief, yet it is probable that I shall not have another oppor- 
tunity, while I am in India, of visiting the Deccan, and I 
^ni greatly obliged to your Governor, Sir James Fergusson, 
for having afforded me the means of meeting you upon 
this occasion. Gentlemen, I have passed of late through 
many parts of India, and I have received at the hands of 
various races, creeds, and populations, much kindness, and 
always a cordial welcome. For the welcome you have 
given to me I beg to tender my heartfe^ff tha*nks, and to 
assure you that I shall ever retain a lively recollection of 
your kindness, and a deep interest in your prosperity. 

[The Viceroy's speech was received with loud cheering, which was 
followed V)y three more cheers for His Excellency, called for by Sir 
James Fergusson. Cheers were then given for the Goveinor, after 
which the Viceroy drove to the railway station and left for Bombay, 
which was reached in the evening.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

[At 3 P.M. on the 8th of February, a large and influential deputa- StbPeb. 
tion consisting of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and the members 
of the Corporation of Calcutta, waited on the Viceroy at Government 
House, to present him with an address. The address, \rtuch was read 
by Mr. Souttar, the Chairman, was one of welcome to Lord and Lady 
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Eipon, an<r of congrq-tulation on His Excellency’s restoration to 
health, acad did not touch on political questions. 

In replying to it, Lord Ripoii ^spoke as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen , — lam very glad indeed to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you, the Corporation of Calcutta ; and 
I thank you most sincerely for the address which you have 
just presented to me, and for the kind welcome which you 
accord to me in that address, for which I thank you all the 
more because you have been good enough to include in it 
my wife, Lady Ripon. I am also deeply touched by the 
sympathy which you express towards me in connexion with 
the recent illness with which I have been visited. 1 am 
glad to say that it has pleased God to raise me from that 
illness, and to restore me once more to health and strength 
and I can assure you that the kind sympathy which has 
been expressed towards me under that trial — not by you 
only, gentlemen, but I may say, I think, throughout India 
and by men of all classes, opinions, and creeds — will tend 
greatly to stimulate me to discharge to the utmost of my 
ability, and to, the full extent of my energies, the great 
responsibilities which have been entrusted to me by my 
Sovereign. 

Gentlemen , — I rejoice to observe, though I was not sur- 
prised to hear, the heartfelt sentiments of loyalty to Her 
Majesty, contained in the a Uress which has just been read. 
I say I am not surprised to have observed those expres- 
sions, because, natuniiiy, you are well aware of the deep 
interest which the Queen-Empress takes in everything 
which concerns the welfare of Her Indian subjects ; and I 
can assure you that Her Majesty has always inculcated 
upon Her Ministers the duty of treating Her subjects in 
India with the same equal justice, the same consideration, 
and the same regard for their interests, with which they 
treat the Englishmen who dwell most near to Her throne : 
and it is in that spirit, gentlemen, I shall endeavour to 
administer, with the co-operation of my colleagues, the 
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affairs of this great country, so long ‘as they may be en- 
trusted to my hands. 

I am, gentlemen, much gratified by the expression o* 
confidence in myself which you have been pleased to include 
in your address. I value it very much as coming from such 
a body as yours, and, although throughout my Viceroyalty 
I shall feel bound to follow the dictates of duty without 
regard to any desire to obtain the favour of this, or that, 
class of the community, yet I can truly say that shall I re- 
gard it as a fortunate circumstance if, when my administration 
of Indian affairs closes, you are able to inform me that I 
still possess your confidence. 

^ Gentlemen ^ — 1 watch with the greatest interest the pro- 
gress of municipal institutions in this country, and espe- 
cially in the case of a Corporation like this, which is pos- 
sessed in part of a representative character. 

I do not think that I need detain you longer now, except 
once moro to tell you that I am deeply grateful for the 
kind and graceful words which you have been good enough 
to address to me, and to assure you in atrsincerity that I 
shall ever have deeply at heart the interest of your famous 
City. 


ADDRESS FROM THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

[A mimeious deputation of the British Indian Association waited 15th F< 
upon the Viceroy at 3 r.M. on Tuesday afternoon, the 16th February 
at Government House, to present him with an address of welcome. Lord 
Ripon received the deputation in the Throne Room, and was attended 
by Mr. H. W. Primrose, Private Secretary, Major White, Military 
Secretary, Lord William Beresford, and otlaer members of his Staff 
The address-— which was read by Maharajah Narendra Krishna Pre- 
sident of the Association, who prefaced it with a few congratulatory 
remarks on the Viceroy^s recovery— referred to Lord Ripon^s assumn- 
tion of the Viceroyalty at Simla, expressed satisfaction at the 
assurance that England would hear a portion of the expenses of 
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the Afghan War, auu that due consideration would be given by 
Lord Ripon to the Vernacular Press and Arms Acts, and to ques- 
tions relating to taxation, and concluded by drawing His Excel- 
leTticy^s attention to the question of land Law reform in Bengal. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen , — I arn very glad to see you upon this occa- 
sion, and to receive you as the representatives of a body so 
well entitled as the British Indian Association is, to receive 
every consideration at my hands, and composed of gentle- 
men who, by their position and talents, have a just claim 
to be listened to in any representations which they may 
make. 

I can assure you that it was a source of great and sincere 
regret to me not to be able to enter upon the post‘d of* 
Governor General of India in the city of Calcutta, in accord- 
ance with, I believe, the unbroken precedents of those 
who have preceded me in that great office; but I rejoice to 
find that you frankly recognise that that change of proceed- 
ing was the result of circumstances beyond my own 
control. I ^should have been very proud to have taken up 
my office in the Council Chamber of this house, full as it is 
of the memories of such men as Lord William Bentinck, 
Lord Metcjilfe, Lord Canning, and Lord Lawrence. 

Gentlemen ^ — I thank you very heartily for the kind and 
friendly expressions con turned in your address, which have 
been heightened by th<: remarks made in introducing the 
deputation to me just now ; and I can assure you that those 
expressions will strengthen and encourage me in the dis- 
charge of the arduous duties of my present office. I rejoice 
with you at the prospects of returning peace which lie 
before us, and which will make it the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India to endeavour fully to realise those economies 
which are only possible in peaceful limes ; and I can 
assure you that it will be my earnest endeavour to carry 
out every jubt and reasonable retrenchment which it may 
1)6 in the power of the Government to effect. 
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Gentlemen, the principles by which T hope to h% guided 
tn my administration of Indian affairs have been stated by 
tne upon more than one public occasion, and they are already, 
I imagine, known to you ; indeed, you have mentioned the 
circumstance in your address, and it is therefore not neces- 
sary that J should, upon this occasion, repeat them. It is 
sufficient that I should say that to those declarations it is 
my intention steadily to adhere. 

I am confident, gentlemen, that you will not look for any 
expression of opinion on my part at the present moment 
upon the important subject of the Bengal Land Laws. That 
subject embraces some of the most difficult of political ques- 
tioiis, and all that I can say now is that, when the occasion 
arises, I will give to its consideration my most earnest atten- 
tion, and that I shall examine it with a sincere desire to pro- 
mote to the utmost the just and fair rights and claims of 
jand-owners and their tenants. 

Gentlemen , — You have been good enough in your address 
to express your confidence that in my hands fhe stability 
of the beneficent rule of our {Sovereign Mistress, and the 
well-being of her subjects, are safe.'’ I thank you for these 
words. You have rightly interpreted the objects which I 
have set before me, and I can assure you that if I shall be 
able, with God’s help, in any degree to accomplish those 
objects, I shall feel, when I lay down the office of Viceroy of 
India, that my public life has not been barren. 

Gentlemen, — I heartily thank you for your address. 


ADDRESS FROM THE MAHOMEDAN LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 


[On Friday, the 16th February, the Viceroy received a large andl6&Fal 
influential dep^itation from the Mahomedan Literary Society, who ^ 
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presented him with an aldress of welcome. His Excellency, who was 
accompanied by his Staif, received the deputation in the Throne 
Room, at Government House, at 3 p.ti, Nawab Abdul Luteef, Khan 
Bichariur, Honorary Secretary of the Society, read the address, which 
referred with satisfaction to the Viceroy’s recent public utterances on 
education ; it explained the difficulties which have hitherto beset edu- 
cation among Mahorne lans, and gratefully recognised the efforts of 
Government to encourage and foster it ; it expressed a hearty approval 
of the Bill for the appointment of Kazis ; and concluded by a hope 
that the Viceroy would continue to the Society the enc(»uragement and 
support accorded to it by his predecessors. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen , — I beg to thank you very much for the ad- 
dress which you have just presented ; for the welcome which 
is contained in it to this city of Calcutta, and, still more, for 
the kind expressions with which it concludes with respect to 
my recent illness. 

It is most agreeable to my feelings to believe that you are 
right in saying that all classes in this country were good 
enough to show much sympathy with me upon that occasion; 
and I can assurp^ you that to you, and to all those who have 
entertained those sentiments, I shall always feel that I owe 
a deep debt of gratitude. 

You are quite right, gentlemen, in saying that I feel a 
very deep interest in the ^/uestion of education in this 
country. For many years before I came out to India, that 
question had largely engaged my attention ; and, certainly, 
when I came to this* country it was with a feeling that 
education was a matter not less important in India than it 
was in England — indeed, in many respects I think I may 
truly say it is of greater importance here than there, and 
I rejoice extremely to find that the efforts of your Society 
(representative, as I take it to be, of the Mahomedan com- 
munity in this country) are steadily devoted to the en- 
couragement of education, and to the removal of any apathy 
or any prejudices which may in former times, as you 
-have informed me, have existed among some of the mem- 
bers of your body ; and I cannot doubt^ gentlemen^ 
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that those efforts will bo crowned with coinf)lete and 
speedy success, when I recollect how many meri^ distin- 
guished in science and in literature, have belonged in past 
ages to the Mahomedan community in Europe and in the 
East. 

I am very glad to find that the Act which has recently 
been passed by the Legislature of this country for the 
appointment of Kazis is, in your opinion, calculated to 
supply a want which has been felt by the Mahomedans of 
this country. It was upon that ground, and in the hope 
that we were meeting a reasonable requirement on their 
part, that that Act was passed ; and I rejoice that the judg- 
ment of the Government in that respect is confirmed by 
^hat you have stated in your address. 

Gentlemen ^ — You could do nothing more calculated to 
promote the good, whether of the Mahomedan community 
in India, or of the country at large, than by endeavouring, 
as you tell me ifc is your desire on all occasions to do, to 
interpret the acts and the measures of the Government of 
India in a fair and loyal spirit, I can as^e you that it 
is my firm determination, during the period for which the 
administration of Indian affairs may be entrusted to my 
bands, to act strictly upon the Queen's proclamation 
Issued when Her Majesty took over the direct administra- 
tion of India, in which she laid down the great principle 
that it was the duty of Her Majesty's representatives in 
this country to act .with the strictest and most absolute 
impartiality between the various religions professed by tho 
inhabitants of India. To that principle I am firmly deter- 
mined strictly to adhere. 

Gentlemen ^ — I can assure you that I shall have very great 
pleasure in extending to your Society the same encourage- 
ment which has been given to it by so many of my pre- 
decessors. The work in which you are engaged— your 
educational work— is one upon which, as I havrf said, I set 
a very high value, and therefore it will afford me much 
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satisfactiod to assi^, you in that work in any way in my 
power ; tind I can assure you that I have had very great 
pleasure in meeting you upon tSis occasion. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE CALCUTTA 
VOLUNTEERS. 

[On We<lnesday, the 23rd February, the Viceroy iuspected the Cal- 
cutta Volunteers, and Her Excellency Lady Bipon distributed the 
prizes to them for shooting. The ceremony took place on the 
Cricket-ground at half-past 5 in the evening, in the presence of a 
large number of spectators. On his arrival, the Viceroy, accompanied 
by Sir Frederick Haines and their respective Staffs, inspected the c<5rpsr, 
after which the regiment was drawn up facing the assembly, and His 
Excellency addressed them as follows: — ] 

Colonel Graham^ Oj^cers^ Non’-commissioped Ojfficers^ 
and Members of the Calcutta Volunteers, — I can assure 
you that it is a great pleasure to me to meet you upon this 
occasion, — the ftvst opportunity I have had of seeing this 
corps since I accepted, with much satisfaction to myself, 
the post of your Honorary Colonel. I could not hesitate 
to accept that post when it vv v.s proposed to me to do so, 
because I believe, from all I have heard of the Cal- 
cutta Volunteers, that this corps are well worthy to represent 
the Metropolis of India at the head of the volunteer fgrce 
of this portion of the Empire ; and all that I have heard 
since then, and that which I have seen this afternoon, con- 
firm me in the belief that the report of your efficiency and 
of your bearing was well deserved. 

I rejoice to understand that during the past year you 
have made considerable progress both in military efficiency 
and in the numbers enrolled in your ranks ; and I am not 
at all surprised to find that that should be the case when I 
recollect the {)atriotic and loyal spirit by which the inha- 
bitants of C^cutta have always been animated, and when 
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I remember that this corps Is under the command of so 
able and energetic an officer as my friend Colonel Qraham, 
I think his Excellency the C^miiiander-in-Chief will permit 
me to say, even in his presence, that the efficiency of any 
military body depends very greatly upon its Commanding 
Officer ; and you of the Calcutta Volunteers are for* 
tunate indeed in possessing such a Commanding Officer 
as Colonel Graham, the successor of one not less able than 
himself, my friend Colonel Walton, 

The Volunteer force, whether at home or in India, has 
never been supposed by those who have been its best 
friends and its most ardent supporters to be in any degree 
calculated to supersede or to take the place of the regular 
t^rnfy. It is, on the contrary, intended to set free that 
army from the occupation of many minor posts, in order that 
in time of difficulty it may be at liberty to execute those 
great movements of concentration which form the neces- 
sary preliminaries to war. In England it has been felt 
that it was of the highest importance that the volunteer 
force should be very numerous. We can»ot, ifi the cir- 
cumstances of India, look to approach to the large numbers 
which have been enrolled in the ranks of the Volunteers at 
home ; and if that be the case, it seems to me that it only 
behoves you — Indian Volunteers — to labour the more to 
make up by your efficiency for the comparative paucity of 
your numbers. But I have never held that you ought to 
estimate the importance of the Volunteer force by the 
number of men who are actually enrolled in its ranks at 
any given moment ; I believe that it is a very great 
advantage that you should have passed through your ranks 
a large number of men, and should have given to them 
a certain amount of military training which they would, 
I am confident, be ever ready in the hour of necessity 
once more to render available for their country. 

I find, from the statement made to me, that your strength 
upon the books at the present time is between 600 and 
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700 members ; but I also find that you have passed through 
your ranks no less than something short of 3,000 men. 
Well now, of course a certain proportion of these persons 
b^ve left the country, or have passed the age of military 
service, or in one way or another would not be available if 
they should be at any time called upon ; but I cannot 
doubt that there still remain here in Calcutta many men 
who at one time or another have been enrolled in your 
ranks ; and I can doubt still less that if a call should be 
made upon them at any time by the Government of 
India, they would be prepared to return to those ranks 
once more, with all the advantage that they would 
bring of the energy and training which they had pre- 
viously acquired ; and I would venture to suggest that, 
from this point of view, it is exceedingly desirable that 
you should endeavour to maintain the interest of persons 
who seek to be admitted members of the corps, in your 
proceedings and your welfare ; and that you should give 
them to understand that you have a certain claim upon 
them which you^^wiil not forget to put forward if the neces- 
sity should arise. 

I rejoice to perceive that you have a goodly array of 
handsome prizes upon that tab^ , and to understand that 
your shooting, loth for those viizes and in the ordinary 
course of your practice, has been of a, very satisfactory 
character. And I am particularly glad to observe, from an 
inspection of the prize-lists, how readily gentlemen in this 
city, European and Native, have come forward to give 
prizes for the encouragement of this gallant corps ; and to 
see the names of many distinguished native gentlemen 
connected with Calcutta and its neighbourhood figuring 
upon those lists. 

I should be the last man in the world to say a word that 
would seem to disparage the importance of good shooting to 
any military body. In these days of arms of precision, it 
is of signal importance that every military body should be 
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-well trained in that science ; but I alwa)^® feel that tl^ere is a 
certain danger that when han^lsome prizes are ditributed by 
fair liands as the reward of triumphs in the matter of shootiqg, 
there is another essential point in the efficincy of every military 
body which may possibly be somewhat thrown into the shade 
— I mean the matter of drill. Now, permit me to say that it 
is drill which distinguishes the organised from the unorgan- 
ised body — it is drill which gives that cohesion, and unity, 
and steadiness which mark the true soldier ; and let me 
earnestly exhort you, while not neglecting your shooting, not 
to be less zealous than you have been in attaining to perfection 
in that important point ; and let me exhort you also if you de- 
sire^tobe worthy of tlie position you hold and the confidence 
which the Government of this country places in you, to devote 
yourselves earnestly and zealously to learn your drill ; let me 
give you, in three words, the short advice — stick above all 
things to your drill. 

And now I will no longer delay you from that moment 
which is the most interesting of the day upon tbis occasion. 
1 will no longer stand in the way of her who is about 
to distribute these prizes to you, and for whom, and on 
whose behalf, I desire to say that her interest in th.e 
Volunteer movement is not a thing of to-day, and that it is 
a great pleasure to her, so soon after her arrival in India, to 
have this opportunity of marking her interest in a corps the 
uniform of which her husband is proud to w’ear. 

[Her Excellency La^ly Ripon then distributed the prizes.] 


EXEMPTION FROM MUNICIPAL TAXATION BILL. 

[In the Legislative Council, on the 25th February, the Hon. Mr.Colvin 
moved that the Report of the Select Committee on the T3ill to exempt 
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certain ptf^rsons ana property from Municipal taxation be taken into 
consi<leration.] 

oHis Excellency the President said that he had looked at 
the Report of the Oominittee, and was very glad to see the al- 
terations which they had introduced into the Bill as originally 
introduced. He confessed that it appeared to him that the 
Bill as first proposed, gave too extensive powers to the 
Government of India, and that the amount of uneasiness 
that was felt on the subject by a considerable number of 
municipal bodies in the country was justified by the very 
sweeping character of the clauses of the Bill as at first 
drawn ; and he was very glad that the Select Committee 
had taken into consideration the representations D?adp 
by them, and had modified the Bill and had removed all 
reasonable objection to it. His Excellency thought that it 
was worthy of consideration by Government in the Executive 
Council, whether it would not be desirable to issue a circular 
to Local Governments after the Bill had been passed, drawing 
their attention jbQ the provision, and suggesting that they 
should appoint a person to communicate with the municipal- 
ities, with a view to settling what Government should pay 
towards the municipal rates. Thi^* was the course followed 
in England. The right of the Grown on behalf of Crown 
property to exemption from rjites had been maintained ; but 
a sum had been settled in each case w^hich was paid to the 
municipality in the place of Crown rates ; and he could only 
say that he hoped the Local Governments, in dealing with 
the question, would deal with it in a considerate spirit, and 
that, under the particular circumstances of each case, the 
Government of India would be made to contribute, in regard 
to theit own property, whatever would be fair and reasonable 
towards municipal rates. 

[The motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill subsequently passed 
into law.] 
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[The reoonsiileration of the Factories Bill was proceeded with in ^je 11th March 
Legislative Council on the 11th of March, when Mr. Colvin moved 
that the Report of the Select (’oinmittee on the Bill, which had been 
before the Council for nearly two years, be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Colvin explained briefly the changes made by the Committee in 
the Bill and the manner in which it was intended that the law should 
be worked. Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore expressed himself not 
altogether favorable to the Bill. He would have retained its permissive 
character and allowetl discretion to the several Local Governments to 
extend it to their respective provinces. He thought, however, that 
Mr. Thompson's proposed amentiments would modify the effect of 
the Bill. Mr. Rivers Thompson then proceeded to move several amend- 
ments to the Bill, all of which were carried after some discussion. 

(Jne of these amendments occurred in Section 3, which related to the 
appointment of Inspectors ; and it was proposed, in deference to the 
representations of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, to eliminate the 
obligatory provisions contained in the section regarding such appoint- 
ments, and to leave it to the discretion of the Local Governments either 
to appoint a special Inspector or to invest the Magistrate of the Dis- 
trict with power to supervise the working of the law. Sir ^shley Eden 
exphiined why he was desirous for the alteration *(# the section : he 
thought that Mr. Thompson’s proposeti amendment of it wouM answer 
all the purposes of the Governmeut, an<l afford quite sufficient security 
to the manufacturing interests of the community, to the employer and 
the labourer.] 

His Excellency the President remarked that, in his judg- 
ment, he thought that it would be perfectly open to the Local 
Qovernment, even if the section had not been altered, to have 
appointed a District Magistrate to act as an Inspector. He did 
not wish to put any interpretation of a legal nature upon the 
point, because he should thereby be going beyond his proper 
sphere in the presence of legal gentlemen much more compe- 
tent to speak than he was ; but he thought it was perfectly 
clear that the first paragraph of the section left it entirely 
free to the Local Governn^ent to appoint any person whom it 
thought fit ; and consequently, as it appeared to him, the Lo- 
cal Government, if it wished, might in every case appoint a 
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District Magistrate" to discharge the duties of Inspector. 
However, as he found that there was a doubt upon that sub- 
ject in the mind of his honourable friend the Lieutenant 
Governor, he was quite willing to agree to such an amend- 
ment as would clear up any possibility of doubt upon the 
point, especially as his honourable friend had pointed out 
the difficulty which would arise in this country in obtain- 
ing really competent men, except at great cost, to fill the 
individual and special office of Inspector under the proposed 
Act. 

His Excellency, therefore, had no difficulty in acceding 
to the amendment suggested by his honourable friend, and 
which he believed only made more clear what would Jiave 
been in the power of any Local Government under the Bill 
as sent up by the Select Committee. 

He bad only one more remark to make, and that was that, 
while he was perfectly willing to agree to that amendment, 
he was certainly not prepared to give up inspection altogeth- 
er, because* to do. so would be to give up that without which 
all experience showed that any measure of this kind would 
be a perfectly dead letter. As to the persons who exercised 
the inspection. His Excellency was most anxious to leave 
that to the discretion of Local iiovernments, being quite con- 
fident that, when the Bill was passed, they would put its 
provisions into fair and proper execution. 

[The amendment was agreed to. Mr. Pitt-Kennedy then proposed 
in Section ^ an amendment which was directed to confining the appli- 
cation of the Bill to cotton factories. Messrs. Grant and Thompson 
opposed the amendment,] 

His Excellency the President said that he felt himself en- 
tirely in accord with the view taken by his honourable friend 
Mr. Thompson. He did not think that it would be possible 
to accept the proposed amendment. He had no doubt 
that it was brought forward in the most perfect good 
faith by Mr. Kennedy, but he could not help thinking 
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that it would bo regarded at Bombay aj another mode of 
practically exempting, at all events, Bengal from the* opera- 
tion of the Bill. We had •decided not to do that ; we had 
made considerable concessions with the view of meeting tJfe 
feelings and opposition of the manufacturing industry in 
Bengal, and he did not think that, under those circumstan- 
ces, it would be desirable to go back from what had been 
thus practically determined ; for that, in His Excellency's 
opinion, would be the result if the proposed amendment 
were adopted. 

He had only one word more to say. His honourable 
friend Mr. Kennedy had alluded to the desire expressed by 
the manufacturers in England for the adoption of legisla- 
te on^of this kind in India. He was quite aware that Mr. 
Kennedy did not for a moment attribute the course taken by 
the Government of India to any undue pressure from that 
quarter ; and His Excellency could only say for himself that, 
having come out here not very long ago from England, no 
motive of that kind had anything whatever to do with the 
support he gave to the Bill ; and that ho felt* ft hi% duty, in 
the office which he had the honour and the great responsi- 
bility of filling, to look at such questions mainly from an 
Indian point of view, and to regard all subjects in the in- 
terests of this great country with whose Government he was 
connected. He could truly say, therefore, that that was the 
motive which guided him in the support which he had given 
to the Bill. The subject was not a new one to him : it was 
one with which he had been occupied in England for a long 
time since the commencement of his public life, — certainly 
not in the interests of the manufacturers, but in those of the 
working classes. lie himself believed that the practical re- 
sult of legislation on the subject had been beneficial to the 
manufacturers, as well as to the labourers ; — at all events, 
the fears entertained in the beginning by the manufacturers 
in England, and .which were very similar to tfiose now en- 
tertained in India, had completely died away, as he knew 
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from long and intimate intercourse with manufacturers in 
his own part of the country ; and he could not help thinking 
that, if the Bill was worked he trusted it would be work- 
ed, it would be found to place no injurious restrictions on 
manufacturers ia this country, while it would afford a rea- 
sonably fair protection to the children of the working classes, 
and, as regards the fencing of machinery, to all persons em- 
ployed in mills of any description. That was the sole rea- 
son why he gave his support to the Bill, and he should be 
exceedingly grieved if any notion got abroad that the Govern- 
ment of India, in this respect, were in the least degree influ- 
enced by a mere desire to meet any wish, if such wdsh did 
exist, on the part of manufacturers in England to place re- 
strictions upon their competitors in this country. That was 
not the view he took, at all events, and he was quite sure 
that none of his colleagues were influenced by it in their 
support of the Bill. He regarded the measure entirely upon 
its merits, and he believed it would be found to confer great 

benefits upon both classes — the employers and the employed, 

(*■ , 

[Mr. Kennedy explained that His Excellency was not responsible for 
the original introduction of the Dill, and that, though he could not 
doubt His Lordship’s statement that be and his colleagues were acting 
quite ill accordance with their c< .scientious convictions as to the 
necessity f<ir the present legislation, he remained under the impression 
that the original inception of tlie measure had been much influenced by 
Parliamentary pressure. 

The amendment was put and negatived. A discussion then follow- 
ed on an amendment proposed by Mr. Kennedy, the object of which 
was to exclude from the operation of the Bill, chililren who accompani- 
ed their parents to the factory but received no wages for any slight 
or unimportant work they might do while there. Sir Ashley Eden 
supported, and Sir Donald Stewart and Messrs. Colvin and Thompson 
opposed it, — the latter holding that it would vitiate the working of 
the Act, and result in a great number of children being employed on 
no wages, while they would be subject to all the overwork and hard- 
ship which it was the object of the Act to suppress.] 

His Excellency the President observed that he had cer- 
tainly taken the same view of Jhe case as his honourable 
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colleague Mr, Thompson. It appear^fi to him that the 
amendment, if carried^ would practically render the 'Bill nu- 
gatory altogether, especially^as it seemed to be the habit of 
persons in this country to take their children to the factflty 
with them. Under those circumstances, it would be almost 
impossible, as it appeared to him, ever to get a conviction 
under the Act, if the proposed amendment were adopted. 
Of course, it was impossible to be certain that there would 
not be found, from time to time, official persons who would 
act in a very foolish manner ; but His Excellency thought 
that no legislation could provide against such a case of ex- 
ceeding folly as that quoted by his honourable friend Mr. 
Kennedy, and which could not seriously be used as an argu- 
jneiit against legislating in the sense which the Legislature 
of the country might on the whole think right. It must be 
borne in mind that no prosecution under this Act could be 
instituted except under the authority of the Inspector, and 
that the Inspector was either appointed by the Local Gov- 
ernment or else he was, as it was desired should be the 
case in Bengal, a District Magistrate. It was alSo provided, 
in section 3, that the Inspector shall be officially subordi- 
nate to such authority as the Local Government may, from 
time to time, indicate in this behalf and it was thus dis- 
tinctly pointed out that the Inspector should take his orders 
from the Local Government. His Excellency was sure that 
Mr, Kennedy did not think that any Governor or Lieuten- 
ant Governor in India would be likely to act in the manner 
in which the Magistrate to whom he alluded acted, and cer- 
tainly he (Mr. Kennedy) could not think that anything of 
that kind would be permitted under the firm rule of his 
honourable friend the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. It 
seemed to His Excellency, therefore, that to adopt the pro- 
posed amendment would be to render the Bill altogether a 
sham. It was said of the late Mr. O’Connell that he used to 
boast of being able to drive a coach and four through any 
Act of Parliament; but His Excellency was of opinion that 
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it would n6t require all the knowledge and legal acumen of 
Mr. O’Connell to drive a coach and six through this Act if 
the amendment of his honourable and learned friend were 
ad's.pted. 

[The amendment was put and negatived. Mr. Kennedy next 
moved that the first clause of Section 16 of the Bill be omitted. The 
section ran thus Where an act or omission would, if a person were 
under seven or twelve years of age, he an offence punishable under 
this Act, and such person is, in the opinion of the Court, apparently 
under such age, it shall lie on the accused to prove that such person is 
not under such age.” A discussion ensued, — Messrs. Thompson and 
Colvin speaking against the amendment, Mr. ^Stokes and Maharaja 
Jotendro Mohan Tagore in favour of it.] 

His Excellency the President said that, so far as he 
understood it, this was a question in which the phytucal 
mode of judging of the age of children was much the same 
in India as it was in England, and that the difficulties were 
of the same kind. His honourable friend Mr. Kennedy had 
quoted the answers given by certain medical men to ques- 
tions put to them. Members of Council would observe that 
the question put to those gentlemen was this — whether, in 
the absence of proof of date of birth, there was any rule 
or law of nature by which the age of a child could conclu- 
sively be certified to be within 'he age of seven and a half, 
eight, or nine years ? And to this question more than one 
replied — If you produce me the child, I will give you an 
opinion, I cannot tell you the age of the child conclusively, 
but I can do so approximately.” Of course, it would be 
impossible to say that that child would be seven years old 
on the 11th of March 1881, but it was quite possible to say 
that the child, for all practical purposes, might be considered 
to be either seven, or eight, or twelve. His honourable friend 
Mr. Kennedy referred to the English system of registration. 
His Excellency thought, if his memory served him cor- 
rectly, that when the English Factory Act was first enacted, 
in 1841, — and this clause would be found in the original 
Act, — the registration system was not in perfect operation 
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at the time; and that was the reason* why originally the 
system of certificate by surgeons was adopted. Of course, 
as the system of registration had grown in England, the jjse 
of the surgeon’s certificate bad died out ; but originally 
the English manufacturers were subject under their Act to 
precisely the same liability as it was proposed now to extend 
to this country ; and, as his honourable friend Mr. Stokes 
had pointed out, there were a great number of cases, both in 
English and Indian legislation, where the same principle of 
throwing the burden of proof on the defendant had been 
adopted. Among others, if he was not mistaken, one was 
the English Passengers Act, which was an Act of somewhat 
the same description as the Factories Act ; and it would also 
6e found that in many other Acts of a similar description, 
regulating the relations between employers and employed, 
— certainly in the Customs Act, regulating the relations 
between the Government and the importers of goods, — the 
same principle had been adopted. Under those circumstances, 
His Excellency thought that the Bill should staniJ as it was 
now sent up by the Select Committee. 

[Ultimately the amen<lment was put and negatived ; and after 
some further discussion, the Bill was passed into Law. 


OPENING THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 
EXHIBITION AT SIMLA. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 24th September, the Viceroy opened 24th Sej 
the Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Industrial an^l Fine Arts at 
Simla. The Exhibition was held at Ravenswood, which was lent by 
the Raja of Faridkot for the purpose. His Excellency, accompanied 
by the Marchioness <1 Ripon, Mr. H. W. Primrose, ('olonel White, 
and other members of his Staff, arrived at Ravenswood at 4. p.m. 
and was received by Sir Robert Egerton, the Vice-President^ 
and the Committee, Sir Robert Egerton made the usual annual 
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^tatement of the affaire of the Society, and concluded by acknowledg- 
ing the services of the Committee and of the Ladies and gentlemen who 
had assisted in arranging the picftires, and by asking the Viceroy 
to^'declare the Exhibition open. His Excellency then spoke as fol- 
lows: — ] 

Sir Robert Egerton^ Ladies and Oentlemen , — Before 
I proceed to comply with the request which has been made 
to me by the Lieutenant Governor, to declare this Exhibition 
open, I am anxious, in accordance with the usual custom, 
to address a few words to you in connection with the Exhi- 
bition on behalf of which we are assembled here to-day ; and 
I must say that I am particularly glad that my honourable 
friend the Lieutenant Governor has entered so fully into 
an account of the progress of this Exhibition, and oL the 
pictures and works of art which are here displayed ; be- 
cause, ladies and gentlemen, it would be impossible for me 
to address you at any length to-day, as, unfortunately, I am 
suffering from that very uninteresting malady, a very bad 
cold, which, as you are aware, does not tend to promote 
either power of voice or flow of ideas ; and therefore I hope 
you will excuse me if I do not enter at any great length 
into the many interesting topics suggested by an occasion 
like this, I am the less sorry th tt this should be the case, 
because I took the opportunity last year to submit to the 
Simla Society my views goaerally on the subject of art in 
India, and I should probably find it extremely difficult now 
to avoid going over again the ground which I then traversed, 
unless, in the words of a distinguished statesman of the last 
generation, I was to proceed to turn my back upon myself, 

I congratulate you heartily, ladies and gentlemen, upon 
the progress which this Exhibition— or, I should say, which 
these Exhibitions have made — both the Exhibition connected 
with Fine Art and that connected with Industrial Art — 
during the past year. 

It seems ‘that in all respects the present collection, both 
of paintings and of works of Industrial art, is more 
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numerotis ; and I think we shall all agrdh that, at al^events^ 
it is fully equal in talent and interest to that which we saw 
last year at Kennedy House. It is true that my honourable 
friend the Lieutenant Governor has pointed to one feature 
of this Exhibition which seems to cause him some little 
pain, for he has informed us that there is a smaller propor- 
tion of unmarried ladies contributing to the Exhibition on 
this occasion than was the case last year.-^ It would not 
become me, ladies and gentlemen, to compare the artistic 
talents of married and unmarried ladies ; but I must say 
that, as a member of society and holding a public situation, 
I very much rejoice to hear that the number of unmarried 
ladies has decreased (laughter)^ and that those charming 
persons who were not provided with husbands last year 
have most wisely procured for themselves that necessary 
appendage during the twelve months that have elapsed 
since then. {Applause and laughter,) 

Sir Robert Egerton ^ — You have reminded us that there 
are necessarily absent from these walls the^^orksbof several 
of those whose names figurred in the catalogue of last 
year ; and, although you have mentioned in terms of deserv- 
ed praise the name of one wdiose pictures are not here on 
this occasion, I must be permitted, even at the risk of re- 
peating what you have said so well, to express the deep re- 
gret with which I recall to mind that we have not upon 
these walls to-day any work from Major Pierson. He was a 
gallant and scientific soldier ; he was a distinguished artist 
and a most attractive friend ; he fell as much in the service 
of his country when he died from the effects of a trying 
illness as if he had been slain by the bullet of a determined 
foe ; and I am quite sure you wdll all share the feelings 
which I entertain for the great loss of one whom I shall 
always recollect with sincere respect and regard. {Hear 
hear,) 

I look upon it, ladies and gentlemen, as a very fortunate 
feature of this Exhibition — and I believe that it is a feature 

o 
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which^ distinguishts the Exhibition of this year more than 
the previous ones — that it has met in various ways with a 
^pnsiderable amount of support from the native chiefs 
and gentlemen of India ; and I was particularly glad to 
hear from Sir Robert Egerton that the Society had 
received a contribution from His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. I trust we may see in that, proof of the 
interest which His Highness takes in art and in the 
cultivation of intellect as connected with art, and also of 
the sentiments by which he will be guided when, very 
shortly, he will take over the administration of his State ; 
and that he is determined to devote himself to the higher 
branches of knowledge and to the cultivation of those 
abilities which, I am happy to believe, he possesses in d large 
degree. (Hear, hear.) 

We are also greatly indebted to the Raja of Faridkot for 
the use of this house on this occasion. It is one of the 
great drawbacks under which the Simla Fine Arts Society 
labours, tbat it should have been — now for a long time, I 
believe — necessarily a migratory bird. Birds, indeed, arc 
accustomed to build new nests every year ; but it is rather 
hard for a Society of this description that it should have to 
go about in the spring of H u year searching for some place 
where it may settle it^^uif, at the risk of not being able to 
find such a situation, and with almost the certainty that the 
building it does find is not altogether suited for the pur- 
poses of an Exhibition of this kind. We are deeply indebted 
as I have said, to the Raja of Faridkot for the use of 
this commodious mansion ; but nevertheless it must be ob- 
vious to all that the whole of it is not altogether suited for 
the purposes of an Exhibition. You see how greatly crowd- 
ed the walls are with the works of art sent in, and you will 
observe that it has been necessary to resort to dark corners 
to provide ♦ places for pictures, where I fear they cannot 
be favourably seen : and that unfortunate circumstance 
makes it necessary^ that the Society should ^ appeal to the 
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considerate indulgence of contributors to«this exhibition if any 
of them should not find their works in the positions which 
they think they ought to occup3\ It is, of course, imj^s- 
sible in a building of this kind — or, indeed, in any building — 
to give a guod light or a good situation to all the pictures 
that may be exhibited ; and I am quite certain that, should 
any of tho contributors think that their works are not in so 
fovourable a position as they might be, they will not attribute 
it to ingratitude on the part of the Committee, or to want 
of appreciation on tho part of the Simla public, but to the 
unfortunate position in which the Society is placed hy 
being obliged to seek for a new place to hold its exhibition 
every ^^ear — a position from which I trust before long that 
*the* Society may be relieved. {Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I will not trouble you by any 
lengthened reference to the various pictures which adorn 
these walls : the Lieutenant Governor has mentioned those 
to which prizes have been awarded, and it would not be- 
come me, who have no right to put myself forward as an art 
critic, to pass any judgment upon those wbfks. I can only 
say that I rejoice to find that my prize has gone to a work 
so beautiful as that by Major Strahan, to which it has been 
most deservedly awarded ; and it is also to me a source of 
great pleasure that the next prize upon the list (that pre- 
sented by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor) should have 
fallen to the son of one to whom India owes so much — of 
one who is so distinguished an ornament of the Indian 
service as Sir Richard Temple (hear, hear) ; and I only 
trust — indeed, I may say I have every reason to believe — 
that Mr. Temple, in his future career, will be no less dis- 
tinguished in the service of his country than he is as an 
artist (Hear, hear.) 

I observe that the Oommander-in-Chiefs prize has fallen 
to Dr. Willcocks. This proves to me that,, besides his 
great artistic merit, Dr. Willcocks is a discriminating man, 
because last year my prize went to DnWWillcocks (laughter), 
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and it is obvious from his having taken the Commander-in^ 
Chiefs prize this year, that he desires to stand well with both 
the Civil and Military Authorities of this country. (Hear^ 
hear, and laughter!) I am also glad to observe that the 
principal native prize has gone again to Mr. Pestonjee 
Bomanjee — not that I desire that any one artist should 
monopolise the prizes from year to year, but that, having 
been much struck with Mr. Bomanjee’s talents as an artist 
last year, and having had the good fortune to possess my^ 
self of the picture which secured for him the prize on that 
occasion, I am very glad to observe that he still holds the 
place which he occupied twelve months ago. {Hear, hear,) 

I would also draw your attention to some other pro- 
ductions by a native artist^ — namely, the four drawingif 
which hang on either side of this room, by a student, I 
believe, of the Calcutta School of Art, which strike me as 
affording a great and interesting proof of the progress Art 
is making among the natives of this country, and of which 
also, I am ^lad to say, I have become the happy pos^ 
sessor. {Hear, '^tiear,) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I must say a few words 
with respect to the other branch of this exhibition, — that 
which is connected with the ridustrial art of the countryj 
and which has been brought together and arranged with so 
much zeal, skill, and industry by Captain Cole, to whose ex- 
ertions we are so deeply indebted, {Applause.) I made 
some observations last year upon the subject of industrial 
art in this country, and upon the importance of uphold- 
ing native art and of endeavouring to revive native models, 

I will not repeat those observations now. I hold entirely 
to the views I then expressed, and I am glad to see proof in 
this Exhibition that the lines which I ventured to suggest 
were the true ones for industrial art in this country 
have been followed succesfully to a great extent in the 
various branches of that art which have been collected to- 
gether on this occasioi% But I am anxious just ^ to remark 
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that a Society, the object of which is to bring togeth^ a col- 
lection of native industrial ar| from year to year, has not only 
an important use in developing good taste in the workn^n 
who produce the works exhibited here and on other similar 
occasions ; but also that it has a very useful work to do in 
cultivating the taste of the purchasers of works of art of that 
description. {Applause.) It is, of course, absolutely necesary 
in regard to industrial art, if you wish that art to be good 
and truly artistic, and based upon sound principles, that you 
should not only have good inclinations and good training in 
the workmen or persons who construct the works of art^ 
but that they should be encouraged by good taste on the part 
of the public. Industrial art is art which is meant to be 
sold ; and persons who live by their arts (as workmen and 
persons engaged in any branch of industry necessarily do) 
cannot afford to give good things to the public — I mean 
things really good in themselves — true developments of the 
national and native art of the country — unless they can find 
a body of intelligent and educated persons^ ready to buy 
works of art of that description. Therefore I regard it as a 
very important feature of an Industrial Exhibition such as 
this, that it may do a great deal to educate the taste of the 
public, so that that taste being developed by the contempla. 
bionof so manj’' beautiful and suitable things, the demand for 
those things may produce an adequate supply. {Applause.^ 
[ remember, ladies and gentlemen, that a good many years 
igo, if I mistake not, there was an Exhibition in London in 
connection with the Department of Science and Art, which, if 
[ am not wrong, was called by a curious H,itle, you will think, 
— ‘ An exhibition of false principles ' — that is to say, it was 
in exhibition of all the most fearful examples {laughter) that 
30 uld be got together, of the ugliest things that could be 
bund, anddn the worst taste ; and these objects were exhibi- 
ied to the public, that the public might see how* ugly they 
vere, and get utterly sick of them, so that their ideas and 
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taste nvght be reforiJied, and their attention directed to the 
purchase of what was interestii^g and beautiful in art. 

,That experiment could only have been carried out by a 
great public department and under the shadow of a Govern- 
ment ; but nevertheless, a young Society like this — though 
perhaps it can scarcely venture to offend the public by 
showing some of their favourite specimens in a collection of 
false principles — may do something in this direction by ex- 
hibiting, not indeed these fearful examples, but good ex- 
amples of what is really true work, and specimens of the 
real national art of the country, as it can be produced in 
these modern days {applause), so that the purchasing public 
may turn their attention, not to buying bad and vulgar imi- 
tations of European articles, but to the purchase of real 
specimens of a renewed national and native art. {Applause) 
Ladies and Oentlemen , — I do not think I need detain you 
any longer on this occasion. I cannot, however, sit down 
without once more congratulating the members of this 
Society, a=id inhabitants of Simla also, upon the progress 
which both these Exhibitions have made during the past 
year, upon the good work they are doing, and without mak- 
ing an earnest appeal to all here present to afford to this 
Society that support, count^Miance, and encouragement which 
seem to me to be so justly its due. {Applause) I now 
declare this Exhibition open, and I wish it every success. 
{Continued applause) 


ADDRESS FROM THE DELHI MUNICIPALITY. 

foy.1881. [On Tuesday, the 1st of November, their Excellencies the Vice- 
roy and Lady Ripon left Simla for a tour in Rajpootana, visiting 
Delhi and Agra eti route. The party accompanying their Excellencies 
consisted of the Hon, C. Grant, C.S.I., Officiating Secretary to 
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Government in the Foreign Department Colonel G. T. Chesney 
Secretary to Government, Military Department; H. W. Primrose. 
Esq., Private Secretary ; Cnptaip the Lord William Beresford, V. C., 
Officiating Military Secretary ; the Rev. H. S. Kerr ; Surgeon-^^or, 
J. Anderson, O. I. E ; Captains E. L. Brett, C. W. Muir, A. W. F^rry 
and A. Durand, Aides-de-Camp. Mr. H. M. Durand, C. 8. L, 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department, joined the Viceroy^s Camp 
at Agra. Their Excellencies arrived at Delhi on the morning of the 
3rd, and remained for four days, visiting the various objects of 
interest in the city and neighbourhood. The Viceroy held a lovde on 
the evening of the 3rd, at Ludlow Castle (where their Excellencies 
resided during their stay) and on Saturday night, Hhe 5th, an address 
of welcome was presented by the members of the Delhi Municipality 
at a crowded assemldy in the Durbar Hall of the Queen’s Instititute, 
which was illuminated and decorated for the occasion. The address 
was read by Lieutenant-Colonel Young, the president of the Muni- 
*cipal Commmitee ; the subject of it will be apparent from His Excel- 
lency’s reply, which was as follows : — ] 

Lieutenant Colonel Youny, and Gentlemen of thje 
Municipal Commiteef — I beg to thank you very sincerely 
for the address which you have been good enough to present 
to me, and which is in itself a very interesting proof, from 
the illuminations which adorn it, of the state of art in this 
ancient city of Delhi, and which is contained in a box itself 
also a mark of the progress of those arts amongst you. I 
thank 3'ou very heartily for the cordial welcome which you 
have given me to this city ; and I rejoice extremely to observe 
the expressions of devotion and loyalty to our gracious 
Sovereign the Queen-Empress, contained in your address. 
I accept those expressions in the firm confidence that they 
truly represent the sentiments of your hearts ; and I can 
assure you that Her Majesty very highly appreciates such 
expressions when they are laid at the foot of her throne by 
her Indian subjects ; because, gentlemen, as I have no doubt 
you are well aware, our gracious Sovereign feels the deepest 
interest in all that concerns the prosperity and happiness of 
the Indian people. She is always anxious to* hear of the 
well-being of the Princes, of the Chiefs, and of the people of 
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India. SLe knows all these Chiefs and Princes by name ; 
she is irj^^imately acquainted with the character of different 
parts of your country i with the history of your famous cities ; 
anjl it is to Her Majesty, I know well, a source of deep 
satisfaction that you are truly animated by such sentiments 
as I find in this address. 

Gentlemen , — I quite agree with you in feeling the great 
importance to India of the progress and extension of public 
works. I am happy to think that much has been done in 
that direction now for many years ; but I feel also that 
much remains to be accomplished, and that there are few 
subjects to which the Government of India can direct its 
attention, of greater importance than the advancement and 
the extension of public works. But, gentlemen, as, yoT:!i^ 
are aware, there are limits to the powers of the Govern- 
ment of India in that respect — strict limits, of a financial 
nature, conected with our financial interests. We are 
bound to recollect that we must preserve the credit of India 
and must take care cautiously to limit her indebtedness; atid 
we have therefore turned our attention to inquire whether 
we might not be able to call in the aid of others in this great 
undertaking of public works, and whether the time has not 
come when, in India, we mig)*l; hope to apply to this great 
object the resources of that private enterprise which has 
worked such marvels in England. The present moment is 
one in which, as it appears to me, such an appeal to private 
enterprise may be most appropriately and most hopefully 
made ; and I can assure you that, in the declarations which 
have emanted lately from the Government of India upon 
that subject, w’^e have been animated bj^ the most sincere and 
honest desire to afford to private enterprise every possible 
opportunity of aiding the Government and the people of this 
country in the spread of public works of a remunerative and 
advantageous character. I see no reason gentlemen, why 
capitalists should not be found ready to come forward to 
invest their money in undertakings for the development of 
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the magnificent resources which are to found witlyn the 
bounds of Her Majesty’s doy^inions. I cannot help think-^ 
ing that if gontloinen possessed of capital, both at home ajjd 
in this country, only made themselves better acquainted 
with the resources and opportunities of India, they would 
find that they might safely invest their money in undertak- 
ings which would develope its resources and aid its wealth 
and prosperity. But, gentlemen, wliile we have made our 
a]>peal to capitalists in England, wo are also especially de- 
sirous to encourage to the utmost of our power the applica- 
I tion of local capital to works of this description ; and it will 
be an especial object with us, in any concessions which we 
may Imreafter make, to see that the fairest and fullest op- 
portunity is given to local capital to come forward and aid 
in undertakings of this description ; and I trust that while 
the Government, on the one hand, within the limits which 
financial necessities impose, steadily does its work for the 
development of these undertakings of public utility, we shall 
by an honest and frank appeal to public aic^ find, ourselves 
assisted, on the other hand, by the energy oif private enter- 
prise. And, gentlemen, it is not only because we desire to 
supplement the resources in the possession of the Government 
that we make this appeal to private enterprise ; it is also be- 
cause we believe that there are many works of this kind 
which can bo much better and more effectually undertaken by 
private enterprise than by the Government, The task of 
the Government of India is an immense and most difficult 
task : we have to do many things in this country, which, in 
England, are done by the people themselves. The task of 
administration here is one to tax the faculties and the ener- 
gies of the ablest public servants ; and for my part I believe 
that it is a very great advantage to limit that task as much 
as may be possible, and to leave to others — to private indivi- 
duals, and to the people themselves — as much of the work of 
developing and advancing their own prosperity as the cir- 
cumstances of the country admit. 
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Oefntl^‘raen,’^Yotc have alladed to that happy restoration 
of peace which has terminated^ war which lately taxed the 
resources and energies of this country. I rejoice to think 
that in the war British and Native troops fought side by side 
with equal gallantrj , and won for themselves equal distinc- 
tion. I am as proud as any man of the triumphs which at- 
tended the famous engagements by which that war will 
ever be remembered, and of the steadiness, patience, and en- 
durance with which its trials were borne ; but for myself, I 
rejoice indeed at the return of peace, and I am sure you will 
agree with me that the first necessary of India is the main- 
tenance of peace ; and w^hile I shouTd never hesitate for one 
moment to sacrifice even that great blessing to maintain 
the honour of the country or the welfare and the true inter- 
ests of the people, it will be, so long as I am called to rule 
in this country, my constant endeavour to promote to the 
utmost the maintenance of peaceful relations, both within and 
without the boundaries of the Queen’s dominions. And, 
gentlemen,! that fortunate restoration of peace both enables 
the Government of India, and makes it their first duty, to 
turn their attention to the consideration of measures calculated 
to improve the internal condi’l*on of the country anddevelope 
its resources. You have alluded in your address to one or two 
steps which have recently been taken by the Government with 
that object ; and you have spoken of our desire to ^courage 
native industries. Yes, gentlemen, we do desire to avail our- 
selves of the assistance of native industry, to the utmost pos- 
sible extent wherever articles can be produced in this country 
of which the Government stand in need, at a rate which would 
financially justify us in procuring them here in preference to 
elsewhere. It is a part of our policy that we should by that 
means endeavour to encourage industry and develope it to 
the utmost of our power ; and although I am not one who be- 
lieves that it is in the power of any Government to do 
very much in the direction of encouraging industry — though 
I believe that it is the people themselves who ought to be 
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relied upon for that purpose — nevertheless we shajl avail 
ourselves of all the resource;^ which are at the command of 
♦he Government of India (and doubtless there are magy) 
for the purpose of aiding in that great work of industrial 
^advance, which I trust has already commenced in this country, 
and for which I venture to prophesy a great future extension. 

Then, gentlemen, you have alluded to a recent Resolution 
of the Government, intended to promote sound and reason- 
^able decentralization, to develope local self-government in this 
country. Now that is a subject in which I feel the very 
deepest interest, I trust that the Resolution which we 


have recently issued may be the commencement of a steady 
advance in the direction of the development of self-gov- 
ernment in India; and I am glad to take this opportunity of 
expressing my acknowledgments to my honourable colleague, 
Major Baring, and to Mr. Hope, the Secretary of the Finan- 
cial Department of the Government of India, for the zeal, 
earnestness, and ability with which they have laboured to 
prepare that Resolution, and with which %y ane devoting 
themselves to the work of practically carrying it out. Gentle* 
menj I am very well aware that such a work as that of de- 
veloping self-government in a country like this must neces- 
sarily be a gradual work; that it must be carried out in one 
way in one part of this great peninsula, and in another way 
in another that one portion of the country may be more fit 
for the wide application of the principles of self-government 
th^ another; but the object of that Resolution was to call 
public and official attention to the great importance of the 
^incipie itself, and to mark emphatically the desire of the 
Government that every effort should be made to afford it att 
that development and extension which the special circums- 
tances of each locality might render possible. I look upon the 
extension of self-government as the best means at the dis- 
3osal of the Government of India at the prese^nt time of 
promoting ana extending the political education of the people 
>f this country. I have no doubt that there are in India 
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just asi there are ih England, Municipal bodies that are not 
always wise ; who are sometinpes found to obstruct measures 
o^, importance, and possibly even seriously to neglect their 
duties. I very well recollect, a good many years ago, the 
late Lord Palmerston (who, as you know, was a great English 
Minister) telling the House of Commons, when he was 
advocating sanitary reform, that there was always in every 
town in England a clean party and a dirty party — a party 
that was in favour of a good water-supply and good drainage, 
and a party opposed to measures of that kind. T have not 
the least doubt that there is a clean party and a dirty party 
in the towns and cities of India, and I can quite understand 
that, to men zealous for improvement, it may often be trying 
to see important schemes, calculated to confer greatlbenent 
on a large community, postponed, or marred, or laid aside 
from ignorance, or apathy, or indifference. But I may ven- 
ture to say to those who may be not unnaturally impatient 
at such untoward occurrences, that tljj^y should not let their 
impatience run away with them to tn#%^xtent of allowing 
them to obstruct or abandon the principle of self-government. 
Patience is necessary in the beginning of all things; it is 
necessary in the conduct of all public affairs, especially where 
a more or less numerous body of men have been brought 
together; and I would ask those whose favourite schemes may 
be thwarted, or opposed, to remember that the establish- 
ment, development, and practical working of self-govern- 
ment is in itself a great benefit to the country ; that it is not 
only an end to be pursued, but a great object of political 
education to be attained, and therefore that wo may well 
put up with disappointment and annoyance rather than 
sweep away those institutions which are calculated in the 
end — as they become better understood, and as the people 
become more accustomed to work them — to confer large 
benefits upon the community in general. Gentlemen, I 
therefore desire, and my colleagues desire with me, to see the 
powers and independence of local bodies increased and 
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extended as opportunity may offer. desire to see ^ the 

principle of election extended where it may be f)ossible, 
although we are well aware fhat we can only proceed gradu- 
ally and tentatively in that direction. I have venture® to 
detain you on this topic, because it is one to which I person- 
ally attach very great importance, and because, if I should 
be able to feel at the close of my career in this country 
that I had done something to develope local government in 
India, I should esteem it a great honour and distinction. 

Gentlemen , — There is one matter with which bodies, local 
or municipal, have to deal, and in which I personally also feel 
a very deep interest, and that is the question of primary 
education. A good deal has been done in this country, 

I rejoice to think, for higher and middle education, 
and I trust that all the results that have been attained will 
be maintained and extended. I am the last man in the 
world who would grudge the advance that has been made 
in that direction — an advance of which I most cordially 
ind heartily apgj;i^ ; but I think the time has come when 
we ought to look to the education of the geiteral ^nass of the 
people. We cannot hope, among tho vast millions of India, 
lO do much in that direction except by the labour of years — 

[ may say, of generations — but the time has come when 
public attention and the attention of Government, and of 
ocal bodies, like that which you represent here, should in 
judgment bo turned to the question of developing 
primary education, so far as financial and other circum- 
stances may permit. 

Gentlemen , — You have mentioned at the conclusion of 
rour address the labours in which you have been now for 
t long time — pardon me for saying, for too long a 
ime — engaged in connection with the water-supply and 
Irainage of this city. Heartily do I wish that those labours 
nay at length be crowned with success. I am convinced that 
. wholesome supply of water and good drainage in a city like 
his are an^^ong the greatest blessings you can confer on your 
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fellow-citizens. I arot rejoiced to hear that you are now taking 
measures which I hope may prove successful, and I trust 
that it will not be long before Delhi is as well supplied in 
thiS respect as are many of the principal cities of India. 

GentlemeUy — You are kind enough to regret the short- 
ness of my stay among you. I can assure you that I share 
sincerely that regret, for t have already seen enough of your 
city and its neighbourhood to appreciate very highly those 
treasures of art with which you are so richly provided. 
You have among the buildings of this city and its suburbs — 
you have in the Dewan-i-Khas, the Jama Musjid, the Moti 
Musjid, and the Kutub, from which I have just come, 
monuments that might be placed, without fear of comp^ison^ 
-by the most famous and proudest monuments of the world. 
I have seen them with the greatest gratification ; I expect- 
ed much, from what I had heard, but I have found that they 
surpass in beauty, in taste, in elegance of design, all that I 
had anticipated. They are a proof of what can be accom- 
plished by the people of India, workm^upon their own 
national arl. I have seen them with the deepest interest, 
and I trust that they may be not only monuments of the past, 
but models for the future ; and, g* ntlemen, I can assure you 
that, while I have derived great pleasure from the inspection 
or those delightful works of art, and from witnessing scenes 
to which are attached historic memories so great and so 
famous, I have derived still more satisfaction from the 
friendly and cordial reception which you have been kind 
enough to accord to me. (^Applause,) 


ADDRESS FROM THE AGRA MUNICIPALITY. 

881. [Their Excellencies left Delhi on the night of the 6th November 
and arrived early next morning at Agra. Here a week’s stay was 
made in cainp,n3uring which the principal buildings and places of 
interest in Agra and its neighbourhood were visited. On the evening 
of the 9th the Viceroy held a Levde in camp, and on Ohe following 
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eveniiig His Gxcelloncy received a deputation* froHi the Muryciparlity, 
who presented an address of welcome. The address expressed grati- 
fication at His Excellency’s visi#so soon after the announcement by 
the Government of its intention still further to develops and ex^nd 
the principles of local self-government, and at a time when agri- 
cultural prospc^'ts were so favourable ; and concluded by thanking the 
Viceroy for the generous aid which had been given towards the 
restoration of ancient monuments. His Excellency, in replying, spoke 
as follows : — ] 

Gentlemeny — I am very much obliged to you for the ad- 
dress which you have been good enough to present to me, 
and for the welcome which you have offered to me on my 
visit to this beautiful and interesting city ; and I can assure 
you that I have derived very great satisfaction from that 
visit, and from all the many interesting monuments of an- 
cient times which I have been already able to examine. 

In your address you have alluded to a recent Resolution 
put forth by the Government of India upon the subject of 
the extension of the principles of decentralization and the 
development of locaj self-government in this country. I 
had occasion, only^lPew day ago, to make some^ public re- 
marks upon this subject in the city’^ of Dellii ; and in these 
days, when the newspap ers report to us all that passes in the 
various cities and districts of India, I have no doubt that 
some of you, at all events, may have seen what I said upon 
that occasion, so that it is unnecessary for me to go over 
again, after so short an interval, the ground which I then 
traversed. But I cannot help expressing my satisfaction at 
the fact that in this city of Agra the principle of election 
has been so largely applied in the choice of the members of 
the Municipal Committee. I am perfectly aware that that 
principle is one which cannot be applied in all the towns and 
cities and districts of India, and that it must be extended 
gradually and cautiously. It may, perhaps, be to some extent 
an importation from the West, not altogether consonant with 
the habits of this country ; and I am the last man who would 
think it wise to proceed hastily with the adoption of a 
principle of that description in districts to which it may not 
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be applicable ; but at* the same time, fully believing that it is 
a principle of the greatest valu^, and which I trust may ul- 
tinjately be widely and universally extended in this country, 
I rejoice to meet gentlemen who have been themselves chosen 
by the election of their fellow-citizens, and who are a proof 
that — in some cities, at all events — that system can bo estab- 
lished with advantage, -y. 

You have, gentlemen, expressed your congratulations to 
me upon the most gratifying circumstance that the present 
season has been one calculated to bring prosperity to those 
who are devoted to the cultivation of the soil in this part 
of the country. For that great blessing we must, all of us 
be deeply thankful to God. It depends upon no Govern- 
ment to regulate the seasons, and it is indeed a source of 
the deepest gratification to me that — as I have watched 
with interest and anxiety the progress of the weather du- 
ring the past few months — I have been able to hope that, 
at all events as regards the present crop, the weather has 
been calculated to bring prosperity to the great mass of the 
people of this country, who live by agriculture. And, gentle- 
men, your allusion to that subject reminds me that there is 
no question which can engage the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India, of greater inrt'^ftance at the present time 
than that of the best means of providing against, and pre- 
venting the recurrence of those terrible famines by which 
various parts of this country have been visited from time to 
time, and of taking measures by which, if unfortunately so 
great an evil should again befal us, we might be able to 
meet it more readily and effectually than has been the case 
occasionally in the past. I can assure you, gentlemen, that 
that subject has already occupied the deep attention of 
the Government of India. Holding, as I do, and as I have 
just said, that it is one of the most urgent which can engage 
our attention, I have, from the first moment when I took up 
my present office, devoted myself to an endeavour to solve 
the many problems which it involves ; and in order to enable 
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the Government to deal more effectually with the question 
of famine and with the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of the country, we have determined, as you 
aware, to re-establish, and have re-established, the Revenue 
and Agricultural Secretariat of the Government of India, 
believing that these questions required to be speciall 3 »- dealt 
with by a department of that Government devoted mainly to 
the consideration of their various branches. And, gentle- 
men, when we came to consider how w© should deal with 
questions of this kind, where was it that we turned ? To 
whom was it that we found that we could best go for in- 
struction and guidance ? Why, gentlemen, it was to my 
honourable friend, the Lieutenant Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces. You are aware that you have had the 
great advantage in these provinces of having had an Agri- 
cultural Department now for several years. The credit of 
initiating that department belongs not to Sir George Couper 
but to Sir John Strachey. But Sir George Couper has 
developed that department ; he has devoted himself with 
characteristic zeal and energy to carrying oift*the scheme of 
his predecessor, and to advancing gradually and carefully 
the various measures which are calculated to render it most 
eflScient; and therefore we had the great advantage, when 
we came to look at this question from a general point of 
view — from the point of view of the Supreme Government 
of India — of being able to avail ourselves of the experience 
gained for us by my honourable friend, and of turning to 
him for counsel and advice in this most important matter. 
And, gentlemen, it was to these provinces I turned when 
I wanted to find a Secretary for the new department; and 
I found in Mr. Buck who had served for many years under 
my honourable friend, a Secretary who combined the 
utmost zeal, energy, and devotion for the work, and who 
has entered on its duties with all the vigour and iietermina* 
tion which may be expected from one to whom his labour 
is in truth ^ labour of love. I mention these things 

Q 
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because I feel that the Government of India in this respect 
owe a great debt to Sir George* Coupor and the authorities 
of /.he North-Western Provinces ; and that it is only just 
that the credit due to them should be given to them on an 
occasion like this — the first public occasion on which I have 
had an opportunity of expressing my views upon this ques- 
tion. And I can assure you, gentlemen, that this subject of 
famine prevention is one which will continue to engage the 
utmost attention of the Government of India. Guided by 
the report of the Famine Commission, and adopting it in the 
main, though with some exceptions, we desire, upon the 
lines of that report (and particularly in the light of the 
practical experience which has been gained here), to establish 
throughout the country similar departments to those which 
have existed now for several years in the North-Western 
Provinces. I do not say that in every part of India exactly 
the same system can be followed. I am, as I have already 
said a friend of decentralization i I am therefore a friend of 
leaving a fe-rge latitude to Local Governments in respect to 
the details of the mode in which they will apply the principles 
which the Government of India desire to adopt ; but those 
principles which have been p^' ctically tried here are, as it 
appears to me, sound principlt^^ ; and it is in the direction 
which has been successful in these provinces that we desire 
to proceed. And gentlemen, as I have mentioned this sub- 
ject, I w'ould desire to say that — although there is much in 
certain directions which the Government may be able to do 
in this matter — Government is very far from being able to 
do all ; and that it is a very great mistake to suppose that 
only Government is capable of doing for the people of any 
country that which they can better do for themselves : and 
therefore it is to native gentlemen, to the great proprietors 
of India, to those who have a large stake in agriculture, that 
the Government must look to aid them in this work, to take 
the lead and to set an example to those who are less wealthy, 
have less means and less intelligence. And it is upon men 
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of that description that we rely, and from whona we think 
we have a right to seek aid in a matter in which tteir in- 
terests, as well as those if tlieir poorer fellow-countrymen, 
are concerned; and I have not the least doubt that they will 
come forward and help us, more and more, in what I believe 
to be one of the most important works that can be under- 
taken for the benefit of the great masses of the people of the 
country. 

Then, gentlemen, you have, in the conclusion of your ad- 
dress, noticed the efforts which are being made now, by the 
Government of India, with a view to preserve intact and 
uninjured those splendid and beautiful monuments and 
buildings by which especially this part of the country is 
adorned. I am very glad indeed, gentlemen, to learn 
from your address that you appreciate the efforts of the 
Government of India in that direction. If I had any doubt 
(which I had not) of the importance of those efforts, it would 
have faded away before the beautiful buildings which I have 
seen since I came to Agra. You have, gentlemen, in the 
Taj a building which may be said truly to b5 •among the most 
beautiful structures of the world ; and I fully share tho opi- 
nion, which I believe was expressed by my great predeces- 
sor, Lord Dalhousie, who is said to have remarked that it 
was well worth while coming to India for the purpose of 
seeing the Taj alone. Well, the journey to India in Lord 
Dalhousie’s days was a much more serious matter than it is 
now ; but I entirely agree that any man who has the means 
and opportunity would do well to visit Agra, if only for the 
purpose of seeing that beautiful building. Gentlemen, it 
appears to me to be the duty of the Government of this 
country to use every means to preserve the ancient records 
of the history and of the arts of India. There have been 
Governments, as we learn from history, which, ruling over 
other races, have thought in their blindness tha^ their inter- 
est lay in suppressing the language, and, if it were possible, 
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ill blof4'ing out the feistory and throwing into the shade the 
arts of the country over whichs they ruled. That, gentle- 
men, is not the principle of the English Government of 
India. I, for my part, can truly say that while, as Gover- 
nor-General of India, I feel proud of all the great achieve- 
ments of her history and of the splendid monuments which 
adorn her country, I desire that that history and those 
monuments should be appreciated by the people of India, 
and that that national art and that national feeling, of 
which those monuments are the beautiful outcome, should 
be cherished and preserved. I have no jealousy of any such 
feelings. I believe that the more you are proud of your 
past history, and the more you study it the better yo,u will 
be inclined to appreciate what is good in the Government ol 
the present day; and I can assure you that, in doing some- 
thing to preserve those ancient monuments, I believe that I 
am doing as much to benefit my own country as I am doing 
to benefit yours. 

Oentlem^n , — I have only one word more to say, and that 
is to express to you once more my thanks for the kind ad- 
dress which you have presented to me; and to tell you, as 
the representatives of the peopV jf Agra, how much satisfac- 
tion I have derived from my \isit to the city this afternoon, 
and from the friendly and cordial reception accorded to me 
by the people. 


VISIT TO THE St. PETEHS COLLEGE AND 
ORPHANAGE, AGRA. 

1881 « [On Sunday evening, the 13th November, the Viceroy visiled the St. 
Peter’s College and Orphanage. His Excellency, on his arrival, was re- 
ceived by His Lordship the Catholic Bishop of Agra and the Very 
Reverend Father Syniphorien, the Principal of the (’ollege, and was 
conducted to ijhe Boys’ School, where an ode, addressed to the 
Viceroy and Lady Ripou, was sung by the scholars ; after which, an 
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address of weloome was present, to which His Excellency# replied 
as follows: — ] 

I am requested to say a few words to you who are hgre 
present to-day, and especially to those who are the pupils 
of this institution. I had no expectation, when I came here, 
that I should be called upon to make any remarks upon 
this occasion, although I confess that a long experience of 
occasions of this description has taught me that it generally 
happens that some insidious but seductive gentleman, like 
Father Symphorien, say to one at the end of the ceremo- 
nies — Won’t you be good enough to say a few words ?” 
{Laughter.) Well, now, I cannot refuse to obey that call, 
and if anything that I can say will be of advantage to those 
who are the students of this institution, I am very glad to 
have the opportunity of addressing a few words to them. 
And I need no preparation for this purpose, because I 
have, throughout the whole course of my public life, been 
deeply interested in that which is the principal object of 
this inistitution — the advancement of the education of the 
young ; and I have been convinced by a Po*ng experience 
that there are few questions of more importance in the 
days in which we live, whether it be at home in England, 
in India, or in any other part of the world, than the ques- 
tion of education. Now, my young friends, I feel the 
very greatest interest in being able to visit this institution 
to-day, because there are connected with it memories which 
reach far back into the historic past of India; for, as you 
all know, this establishment connected with the Catholic 
Church dates from the reign of the great Mogul Emperor, 
Akbar, and is one of the most ancient European institutions 
in the whole of the Indian Peninsula.. Now let me suggest 
to you, my young friends, that the very fact that this is an 
ancient institution, founded here in the midst of the Maho- 
medan Empire long before the English race rul^d in this 
part of India, ought to make you very proud of belonging 
to an instiliution of such antiquity, surrounded as it is by 
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such celebrated meiwories. And you who are brought up 
here in this College at Agra orjght to remember that you 
ha^e an especial call to maintain the reputation of the 
College, and to see that, having existed now for some hun* 
dreds of years, it does not fall back in its reputation or in its 
rank amongst other educational institutions in India through 
any neglect, on your part, of the advantages it aflEbrds, As 
I said before, I believe that the question of education is one 
of the most important public questions of the times in 
which we live ; and do let mo entreat of you, the pupils of 
this institution, to avail yourselves earnestly and zealously 
of the advantages which it affords to you. It is very likely 
that you young boys, when you hear me say that, will say 
to yourselves, Oh ! it is all very well for him to talk scy ; 
he is an old fellow, with no further interest in play and 
amusement ; and it is all very well for him to preach to us 
and tell us that we ought to attend to our studies.” Well 
I assure you that it is not because my limbs are a little 
stiff, and^ I am not as skillful at games as you are, that I 
give you that advice ; but it is because a long observation 
of the world, in many parts of it, and in many quarters of 
the globe, has convinced that in these times if you 
wish to live advantageous, hoaourable, and happy lives in 
the future —and I trust that God may grant to you all 
many years yet in the world — if you wish to make those 
years, which He in his mercy gives you, useful for your 
fellow-men, calculated to promote the glory of God, and 
advantageous to yourselves, — you must avail yourselves 
of the opportunities which you have now in this institution. 
Your faculties are now young and bright; you can learn 
things with comparative ease which later on in life you 
would learn with great difl&culty ; and which perhaps you 
would not have the opportunity of learning at all, because 
you must omake your way in the world ; and in these 
times you will not make your way in the world — you will 
not take that position which your intelligence apd characters 
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would entitle you to occupy — unless you cultivate that 
intelligence and develope tJiose characters by attention 
to your studies here, and by availing yourselves to tjhe 
utmost extent of the advantages which an institution of 
this kind affords. Therefore do let me entreat you — I do 
not wish to detain you longer now — but do let me entreat 
you earnestly, one and all, to put your shoulders to the wheel 
and cast aside the lassitude which may sometimes come over 
you in the trying climate of this country, and devote your- 
selves zealously to derive from this establishment the many 
and great benefits which it is calculated to confer upon you. 
And now, as I have obeyed Father Symphorien, I have 
asked him to obey me, and he has been kind enough to 
say he will ; and the request I have made is that, as I have 
given you a preachment on the advantages of study, he 
should make amends to you for that infliction by allowing 
you a holiday. 

[His Excellency then inspected the College and the Girls^ School 
and Orphanage, where the children, all neatly and prettily dressed, 
were drawn up and sang a hymn of welcome. •Two bouquets of 
artificial flowers were presented to His Excellency, and, as he passed 
down the line, a pretty child stepped forward and delivered a short 
and simple address of welcome in French. After leaving the schools, 
His Excellency and party proceeded to the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
near by, where a Benediction was pronounced.] 


DINNER AT THE JEYPORE PALACE. 

[The Viceroy left Agra on the morning of the 16th, at 8 o'clock, for 17th No 
Jeypore ; breakfasting at Bhurtpore en route as the guest of the Mahd- 
rdjdh. Her Excellency Lady Ripon followed by the ordinary mail in 
the evening. The Viceroy amved at Jeypore at 6 o'clock, and was re- 
ceived at the station by the Mahdrdjdh, with whom were nine of his 
principal Sirdars; Colonel Bannerman, the Resident; and a large num- 
ber of ofRcials. The Viceregal Party were <lriven in the Mahdrdjdh'a 
State carriages through the city, and thence to the Residency. The 
road along the line of route was lined by sowars and sepoys of the Deoli 
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IrregulfW’ Force, by th« Raj soldiers, and by the mounted retainers of 
the various Thakurs and Chiefs ol^ the States of Rajputana. The 
scene was most picturesque and impressive ; the people thronged to 
witness the procession of carriages through the broa<l streets, which 
were gaily decorated with flags, bannerets, and triumphal arches. The 
city streets were lined by the Raj troops and large numbers of Nagas, 
many of whom performed a wild sword-dance in front of the procession. 
Sixty-two State elephants in trappings of gold and silver brought up 
the rear of the procession, which, entering by the Sanganir Gate, 
traversed the chief stecets and debouched by the Ajmere Gate. On the 
morning of the 19th, the Mahdrdjah paid His Excellency a formal 
visit at the Residency. The Viceroy returned the visit in the after- 
noon, the Mahdrdjdh receiving His Excellency in tlie Durbar Hall of 
the Palace, where were assembled over 300 Sirdars and Chiefs — those 
of superior rank being presented to llis Excellency by the Resident, 
A large number of officials and ladies were also present to vfew the 
ceremony. In the evening a dinner \yas given by the Mnhdrdjdh in 
the Dewan-i-Khas (Hall for Nobles) in the Palace, at which the Viceroy 
and Lady Ripon were present. The JMahtirdjdh was also present and 
received the guests (about 60) on their arrival, but difl not take 
his x^lace at the table. At the conclusion of dinner, the Mahdrdjdh 
took a seat next to the Viceroy, when the health of the Queen-Empress 
was proposed by G;ii'onel Walter, on behalf of His Highness. The 
toast having been honoured, Colonel Wallt^r, on behalf of the Mahdrdjdh, 
proposed the health < f their Excellencies the Viceroy and J^ady Ripon. 
His Highness expressed the ple;is' ;e it gave him to receive their 
Excellencies in his capital ; he ho»*va that they were pleased by what 
they had seen in Jeypore^ chat they would carry away pleasant 
reminiscences of the place, and that on a future occasion their Excel- 
lencies would revisit the city. The toast was drunk with all hearti- 
ness, and His Excellency replied to it as follows ; — ] 

Ladies and Oentlemen ^ — I am most grateful to His 
Highness for having asked Colonel Walter to propose my 
health and that of Lady Ripon upon this occasion ; and I 
am still more grateful to the MahAr^jdh for the splendid 
hospitality with which he has been good enough to entertain 
us. I can assure you that I have derived — and I think I 
may say without hesitation, that Lady Ripon has also deriv- 
ed — the very greatest satisfaction and enjoyment from our 
visit to this beautiful city. I have seen, since I came to India, 
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many beautiful, many interesting and g^iriking sights^ but I 
can say most truly that nothmj^ which I have witnessed has 
surpassed that which I have seen since I came to the cit^ of 
Jeypore. I have been immensely struck by all that has 
come under my notice since my arrival here yesterday, and 
in no respect have I been more struck than by the spirit of 
noble and princely hospitality which has marked the recep- 
tion given to us by His Highness. You, Colonel Walter, 
have been good enough to express, on His Highness’s behalf, 
the hope that it may possibly be in our power to visit this 
city and State again. It is impossible for me to give any 
promise upon that subject now. AU I can say is, that if it 
should be my good fortune duting my stay in this country 
to be ifble to come once more to Jeypore, the reception which 
I have met with now will certainly make me desirous to do 
so. And now, ladies and gentlemen, before I sit. down, I 
have to discharge the pleasant task of proposing to you a 
toast which I am sure all those who are assembled in this 
Hall to-night will drink with the utmost satisfaction ; and that 
is the health of His Highness the MahArdj^R, (^Applause^ 
We, his guests, owe him many thanks for the manner in 
which we have been entertained. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, I must be permitted to take another view of the toast 
which I am now proposing, and to express my earnest hope — 
as one charged with a great responsibility in connection 
with the government of this country — that His Highness 
may, through God’s blessing, have a long, prosperous, and 
happy reign ; that he may walk in the footsteps of that distin- 
guished Prince whose successor he is ; that he may confer upon 
the people of his State, benefits such as those which the late 
Maharajah conferred upon them ; and that in the course of a 
reigu which, as I have said, I trust may be prolonged, he will 
devote himself zealously and earnestly to promote to the ut- 
most of his power the welfare of the n amyous people 
entrusted to his care. {Louii and prolonged applause.) 

B 
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1881. [On Friday, the 18th November, Their Excellencies Visited Atnbet 
thfe ancient capital of Jeypore, an«l in the afternoon Lady Ripori inspect- 
ed the Girls’ School, while the Viceroy distributed the Northbrook 
medals to the boys at the Mahdrdjdh’s College. 

In reply to an address presented to him by the Teachers of the 
College, His Excellency spoke as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen , — I bog to thank you most heartily for the 
address which you have just presented to me. I can assure 
you that I am much pleased to be able to visit this institu- 
tion upon the present occasion. Since I came to this city 
of Jeypore, I have witnessed many interesting and striking 
sights, but I do not know that any thing I have seen* (even 
amongst those remarkable sights which recall so many 
recollections of a long distant past) has filled me with 
greater gratification and interest than is afforded to me 
now by a visit to this institution, founded in the heart of a 
native State, for the promotion of the combined education 
of the East and of the West. Since I came yesterday to 
this city, I have received many proofs of the enlightened 
wisdom of the late MaharAjdh md bis deep interest in the 
welfare of this city and of its inhabitants, and of those of 
the whole State of Jeypore; but I do not know that I have 
received any proof so convincing, of that wisdom and that 
enlightenment, as that which is afforded by the fiict of his 
having established an institution of this description for the 
education of the people of his State. You are quite right, 
gentlemen, when you remark in the address which you 
have presented to me, that I feel a deep interest in the 
subject of education. ♦ I have done so now for manv years 
of my life, and I have not forgotten that interest "since I 
came to India, for I am convinced that there are few ques- 
tions at the present time of greater importance to the 
welfare of this country than those questions which relate 
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to the progress and advancement of ptyblic education. Ani, 
gentlemen, holding those oj)inions, there can be no more 
gratifying circumstance to me than to find that the principles 
which I have so long advocated at home, and upon which it 
is my intention to act here, have been so well and so fully 
recognised in this native State. I can assure you that I feel 
the deepest interest in the welfare of the native States of 
India. I believe that their prosperity and advancement are 
of as great importance to the British Government in this 
country — to the Goverment of our gracious Sovereign the 
Queen-Empress — as they are to the inhabitants of those 
States themselves ; and I desire their maintenance and their 
well-being as heartily almost as you can do. Therefore, gentle- 
•men, It is to me a source of infinite pleasure that by the 
wisdom of your late ruler — the representative of one of 
the most ancient races of the world — a step has been taken 
so well calculated to advance the prosperity and the true 
progress of the State of Jeypore as that which he took 
when he founded the Maharajah’s College in this city. 
Gentlemen, I have in the course of to-day IMd the advantage 
of reading the last report of this institution, and I have read 
that report with very great satisfaction. I have been ex- 
tremely pleased to note the progress which this institution has 
made from year to year. I have been glad to observe 
the character of the studies which are pursued here, and the 
success which has been obtained by the students of this insti- 
tution in the competitions into which they have entered. I 
have also been well satisfied to perceive that this College is, 
as I understand it, a centre of other educational institutions 
in the Jeypore State ; and I must say that there was one fea- 
ture in that report which gave me even more gratificatien, I 
think, than any other, and that was to find the steps which 
are being taken in the State of Jeypore in the direction of 
female education — the education of girls. How,*gtotlemen, I 
am well aware of the many difficulties which beset that aub- 
ject of feniale education in India ; but I do not think ihat I 
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conld have received q, more coDvincing proof — a proof which 
I hail Avith the utmost satisfaction — that those difficulties 
can be, and in the course of time will bo, overcome, than that 
given to me by the fact that here, in this native State, by 
the wisdom and the enlightened course freely pursued by 
a native prince^ measures have been taken for the establish- 
ment of girls* schools, Avhich are already doing, as it seems to 
me very valuable and important work. I rejoice also to 
learn the facts which have been brought before me in that 
report as to the progress of primary education in the 
mofussil districts of this State. That is a subject in which 
I take a very special and peculiar interest. I know well 
that it is impossible in this vast country to proceed very 
rapidly in that matter, or to hope to do after many * yeari^ 
even a small portion of the work which ought ultimately to 
be accomplished ; but here again 1 am much encouraged 
in the eflTorts which I hope to make in that direction, in the 
districts of India under the immediate administration of the 
British Government, by the example which has been afford- 
ed by the ^tate*”of Jeypore. Those things I look upon^ 
gentlemen, as subjects upon which I may most heartily 
and unfeignedly congratulate - a. I may congratulate you 
upon the past — upon this rici upon the other great bene- 
fits which your late Maharajah conferred upon his people- 
I may congratulate you, I think, with every confidence upon 
the future, from the proof which the interest I know the 
present Mahardjdh feels in this and kindred institutions 
affords, that he will walk steadily and firmly in the steps of 
his distinguished predecessor ; and that he will support, 
maintain, and extend the measures which that prince took 
for the prosperity of his country. 

And now let me say one or two words to those who are 
students in this institution — and I am very glad that, through 
its means, itg students are able to understand the words 
which I desire to address to them. I am very glad indeed 
•that there is a regular English branch in this institution ; 
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and that in another branch also English Instruction is» given. 
I am confident that that i» a very great advantage, and I 
appreciate it especially as it enables me to speak to you#in 
a language which you can understand ; for I can truly say, 
gentlemen, that I would have given a great deal when I 
came to India if I had been able to speak the language of 
Hindoostan ; but you at least can understand me in my own 
language, and I would therefore very briefly ask you, stu- 
dents here, not to neglect the great advantages which an in- 
stitution of this kind affords. If you desire to make your 
way successfully in life — nay, my friends, if you desire not 
to fall back in life and find yourselves beaten in the race and 
falling ^ver into a lower and less advantageous position, — 
you will, if you are wise, avail yourselves to the utmost of 
the advantages which this College affords you. You may 
rely upon it that the young generation of India, who are now 
just rising, or have just risen, to manhood, will find that 
if they neglect their education and are without that instruc- 
tion which an institution of this kind happ^y places within 
their reach, tliey will be beaten in every walk of life and 
passed by their competitors on every side. And gentlemen, 
students of this institution, I for one shall do my best, so far 
as concerns those parts of India which I directly administer, 
to beat you in that competition if you do not avail your- 
selves of the advantages here offered to you, for it is one of 
the objects of my Government to promote to the utmost of 
our power the spread of education in India. Well now, you 
owe it to your late Maharajah, you owe it to the famous race 
of Rajputs to which you belong, that you should not be 
beaten in that or any other contest ; you owe it to this city 
and this institution that you should use to the utmost those 
advantages so freely brought within your reach. I am sure 
that you will do so if you only think of— only reflect upon 
— all the personal motives, and motives yet highel*, the love 
of knowledge and the desire to understand all those great 
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facts of science and ^history which you may learn in an ins- 
titution of this description. am confident that you will 
not wabte such rich opportunities as time goes on ; and that 
hereafter, when I have left India and gone back to my own 
country, I shall be able to watch the progress of the Mah4- 
r^<jdh's College at Jeypore, and find that it has gone forward 
steadily advancing in that noble career of progress which it 
has so well commenced. {Loud cheers.) 

[Other public institutioua were then visited, and the Viceregal 
party, having united, drove to the Futteh-Teei)ah, to witnes.^ a display 
of fireworks. The whole city was brilliantly illuminated in the even- 
ing.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OP AJMERE. 

[The Viceroy, accompanied by Cobuiel Walter, Agent to the Gover- 
nor General for Rajputsina, and (/olonel Bannerman, arrived at Aj- 
mere at .v.n ibe I9th November; — Lady liipoii followed in a 

special train later in the clay. His Excellency was received at the 
Kailway Station by Mr. Sauinlers, rommissioner. Brigadier General 
Carnegy, the Mahdriljah of Kishengurh, the Maharao llajahof Ulwar, 
the Nawab of Tonk, the Rana of Jhallawar, the representative of the 
Maharao Ilaj>di of Buinli, the T.> Ml IstumraiNlars of Ajmere, and all 
the local civil, political, an - military <ifiiceiu His Excellency drove 
to the llesidency through the public park, the road being lined with 
soldiers, police, and iiadve levies. Lc>rd and Lady Lawrence joined 
the Viceregal party at the Residency. Here an address of welcome 
was presented by the Municipal Goiiimittee, in which they congratu- 
lated the Viceroy on the termination of the Afgan war, as allowing of 
attention being given to the internal administration c»f India ; thank- 
ed the Government of India for the loan in aid of local works of im- 
provement, and hoped the advantages of the decentralization policy 
would shoi»tly be extended to Ajmere. His Excellency, in replying, 
spoke as follows ; — ] 

Oenikrmnf — lam much obliged to you for the address 
wbidi you have been good enough to present to me, and 
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I am especially gratified to observe the egressions of Ijoyalty 
and devotion — of deep affection and profound loyalty— in 
your own words — which are contained in this address when 
speaking of our beloved and illustrious Sovereign, ttie 
Queen-Empress. It will be my agreeable duty to communi- 
cate that expression of j’^our sentiments to Her Majesty, and 
I know that she will be greatly touched, because she cherish- 
es deeply the affection and the loyalty of her Indian subjects. 

You speak of the new Park which has been laid out in the 
neighbourhood of your city, and which is now approaching 
completion. I was very glad to find that my route to this 
house lay through a portion of that Park, and to observe how 
much it will conduce to the beauty of this neighbourhood 
and I ifruat to the enjoyment of the inhabitants of Ajmere. 
I can assure you, with reference to that paragraph of your 
address which alludes to the loan which has been made by 
the Government of India in order to confer upon the inhabi- 
tants of this district the great benefit of a plentiful supply 
of pure drinking-water, that it is the earnest desire of the 
Government to see the blessings of pure \\ierter And good 
drainage, and all sanitary improvements, extended as widely 
as possible to the cities and towns of India. 

Qentlemen^—Yow have spoken of a recent Resolution of 
Government upon the subject of local self-government. I 
have had occasion to make various remarks upon that sub- 
ject very recently, in reply to addresses from bodies similar 
to your own in other parts of the country, and as in these 
days the words which are spoken by a Governor General 
upon such occasions find their way by some mysterious 
process into the pages of the newspapers, I will not repeat 
what I have said before. You have especially spoken in this 
address of one portion of the recent Resolution of Government 
in which we express our desire that, so far as may be pos- 
sible, the funds raised by municipal bodies shc^ild be de- 
voted to objects over which those bodies can, with advan*^ 
tags to themselves and to the country, exercise a direct 
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control. We attao^i, gentlemen, great importance to that 
principle, first, because we believe it to be in itself a sound 
principle of taxation, and secondly, because we feel sure 
that by, as far as may be, devoting the funds raised by mu- 
nicipal taxation, to local purposes in which those who pay 
them have a direct interest, we shall best promote self- 
government, and wo shall best secure that those who are 
charged with the representation of their fellow-citizens, as 
you are, will pay on earnest and intelligent attention to the 
various objects over which their control and administration 
is extended. I rejoice to find, from the remarks which you 
have made upon this occasion, that that principle is one 
which commends itself to your judgment. 

And now, gentlemen, I do not know that I need detain 
you longer, except once more to thank you very heartily for 
the good wishes which you have expressed for me and for 
my wife. I can assure you that I feel those good wishes 
very deeply, and that it is my earnest desire that, when my 
administration of affairs in this country conies to an end, 
I may have the good fortune to carry away with me to my 
own country those good wisho° which you are now so kind 
as to convey to me. But, gentlemen, I cannot conclude 
what I have to say to you * -day without adverting for one 
moment to another topi .* for how would it be possible for 
an Englishman, speaking to the Natives of India, not to ask 
you to join with him in giving this the first and earliest 
welcome to one who is present in Ajmere to-day. We have 
with us now, gentlemen, the son of a great father ; the son 
of a man who gave all his energies — and they were wonder- 
ful — all his talents — and they were great — all that purity of 
character by which he was distinguished, to the service of 
India and of England. We have here to-day the son of Lord 
Lawrence, and I am sure that you, Europeans and Natives 
alike, wilUjoin with me in tendering to Lord Lawrence 
our hearty congratulations on his visit to this country. I 
know that he will find in India many objects of interest, 
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recalling to him the recollectione of his^youth ; and I know 
that I speak the sentiments of all in India when I say that we 
honour him for the name he bears, and that that name, ^nd 
the memory of John Lawrence will never fade from the re- 
collections of the Europeans and Natives of this country. I 
esteem it a fortunate circumstance that I am the first Gk)v- 
ernor General of India to whose lot it has fallen to welcome 
Lord Lawrence to this country, because I set before myself, 
from the very first hour when I undertook the great task of 
the administration of India, the noble example of Lord Law- 
rence as that which I should endeavour to follow ; and it will 
be the proudest object of my ambition to walk, so far as I am 
able, in his footsteps. .^^Applav^e^ 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE MAYO 
COLLEGE, AJMERE. 

[The Viceroy distributed the prizes to the students at the Mayo Col- 2l8t 
lege, Ajmere, at half-past 12 on the 21st of November. The ceremony 
took place in one of the larga class-rooms, which was crowded 
with European residents and visitors, and native gentlemen. His 
Excellency having taken his seat, Captain Loch, the Principal, read 
the annual statement, from which it appeared that there were now 
more students in attendance than on any previous date, more admis- 
sions during the past year than in any former one, and more competitors 
in the final examination. He urged the importance of impressing 
upon the parents the necessity of enforcing regular attendance. 

His Excellency then addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Mahdrdjdhs, Princes^ Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — I can 
assure you that it affords me great pleasure to be able 
to be present upon this occasion and to discharge one of 
the duties — and a most agreeable duty it is — which falls to 
the lot of your President when he visits this college. I am 
very glad to be able to be present to-day, for more reasons 
than one : first, because of the great interest which I feel in 

B 
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the su^ccess and wcjjfare of this institution ; and secondly, 
because there are some circun^tances of rather an especial 
nature connected with the assembly of to-day. We have 
here on the present occasion not a few persons whose name^ 
are connected with the first design, with the foundation, 
and with the commencement of this college. We have 
present here to-day, in the first place, my friend Colonel 
Walter, by whom it may truly be said that the first ide^ 
of this institution was suggested ; for you will find in his 
Report for the year 1868-69 the germ of that idea which 
was subsequently seized upon by my distinguished prede- 
cessor, Lord Mayo, with the instinct of a statesman, and 
from which this institution took its rise. And then we have 
to-day present amongst us, the first Principal of thils Col- 
lege, Colonel St. John, and I am quite sure that all here 
present will join with me in welcoming him back to India, 
to which he has returned after having discharged with 
marked energy and ability the very important duties en- 
trusted to him by the Government of India, in Afghanistan. 
{Applause^) A lid then, ladies and gentlemen, we have the 
distinction of having amongst us to-day, the first boy pupil 
whose name was entered on the rolls of this College, in the 
person of the Maharao Bdj£b . f Ulwar {applause), who has 
gone forth from your rank;? fco rule his state, and who al- 
ready gives the fairest promise that he will do honour and 
justice to tbe training of this institution. {Applause.) But, 
g^ntlenxen, when we thus recall those who are present her^ 
to-day how is it possible that we should not bear in mind 
one who is not here — one who, cut oiF by the hand of the 
assassin, was removed from the government of this country 
in the flower of his age, but not before he had had time to 
perform great services for India, and to win for himself the 
respect and attachment of the European and native popur 
lation of th^ country, I believe I am right in saying that 
the late Lord Mayo was regarded with special feelings 
of respect and attachment by the Princes and Chiefs in 
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Bajputana ; and I am sure that, while ^we of Englaiyl shall 
long lament a public man wl^m v/e so prematurely lost, you 
in India will not easily forget the name of one who had jjhe 
interest of this country ever at heart. (^Applause,) Now, 
ladies and genilemen, when we turn from considerations con- 
nected with the past to the present state of this College, it is 
satisfactory indeed to find how much cause for congratulation 
it supplies. The report which has just been read by Captain 
Loch shows the steady progress which this institution has 
inade during the six years of its existence ; and I rejoice to 
find that it is at the present moment in a condition which 
must afford so much gratification to all who are interested in 
its work. That condition is due very much to the zeal, ability, 
rfnd tact of Captain Loch (applause), of whose government 
of this College I hear the highest praise from those who 
have the amplest means of judging of it. And I may also 
say with what great personal satisfaction I heard from Cap- 
tain Loch the words which fell from him with respect to the 
present Head Master, Mr. Johnstone. (Applause.^ When it 
became my duty, last summer, to select arfbfficer to fill the 
post which Mr. Johnstone occupies, knowing well the impor- 
tance of this institution, I felt ^e reponsibility of the choice, 
and I looked round to find a man who seemed to me, among 
possible candidates, the fittest person to select. I rejoice to 
find that your experience of Mr. Johnstone up to the present 
time has confirmed my judgment in selecting him. 
(Applause.) I cannot avoid expressing my entire concur- 
rence in the remarks which fell from Captain Loch with re- 
spect to the great importance of regularity of attendance, and 
I trust that the parents of the boys in this College who may 
have heard these remarks, or to whom the knowledge of them 
hiay come, will lay them deeply to heart, for it cannot be 
disputed that the full advantage of an institution of this kind 
can only be obtained by the steady and assiduous attendance 
of the students throughout the course of the period of instruO'- 
tion, It is an error of the gravest kind to throw away the 
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advantages of an ii\stitution like this by irregularity of at- 
tendance ; it is fair neither to ;the institution nor, what is 
much more important, to the boys themselves ; and I trust that 
those charged with the duty of looking after the students 
of this College will for the future be most careful, as far as 
circumstances will permit, to insist upon regularity of attend- 
ance. {Applause!) Now, ladies and gentlemen, I said a 
few minutes ago that I felt a very strong personal interest 
in the success and prosperity of this College, and I will tell 
you why I feel that interest. I am deeply impressed with 
the belief that it is of the greatest importance to India that 
the Native States of this country should be prosperous 
and well administered. I am firmly convinced that the 
maintenance of those Native States is of no less political 
importance to the Government of England than it is to the 
people of those States themselves (applause), and it will 
always be the aim of my policy, so long as I fill the office 
which I now occupy, to maintain the integrity and the 
dignity of the Native States of India (applause), and to 
promote to the trtmost of my power their prosperity and well- 
being. ( Applause!) But at the same time I am especially 
impressed with the deep responsibility which rests upon the 
Government of India in rega« 1 to the welfare of the people 
of those Native States. Ihe British rule in this peninsula 
has established throughout the length and breadth of the 
land an uninterrupted and unbroken peace. It is one of 
the greatest claims which we can put forward to the attach- 
ment of the chiefs and inhabitants of India, that that peace 
is maintained by the power of the English name; but the 
very fact that we thus enforce tranquillity throws of itself 
the great responsibility upon the Government of India of 
seeing that the inhabitants of the Native States do not 
suffer from misgovernment, or from oppression (applause) \ 
and it is undoubtedly a task of no small difficulty and deli- 
cacy to reconcile that freedom from all harassing and needless 
interference which we desire to secure to the Native Princes 
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and Chiefs with that protection from#injustice and»wrong 
which we are bound to afforci to the people who dwell in 
their territories, {Applause.) Now, it seems to me that th^re 
is no better mode of effecting this object and discharging 
these responsibilities than by encouraging the work that is 
done in an institution of this kind, and by promoting 
among the youth who are hereafter to become Princes and 
Nobles in the States of India, that education and that train- 
ing which will best fit them to discharge the responsibilities 
of the important positions which they will ultimately fill ; 
and it seems to me that this College is admirably fitted for 
the performance of that important work. {Applause.) For, 
as Captain Loch has explained, it is the object of this Col- 
lege to* afford at one and the same time the means of sound 
education and intellectual development, and to give also 
to the students a manly training. {Applause.) Now, we do 
not wish to turn those who are educated here into mere imi- 
tations of Englishmen ; that would be a very foolish desire, 
and calculated not to benefit, but to injure, the future pros- 
pects of the students. Nothing can be further from our 
wish than to weaken their connection with their families, or 
their attachment to their country, or their respect for its 
traditions. What we desire is, as far as possible, to com- 
bine what is best in the education which we give to our own 
English boys with an entire respect for the customs and 
feelings of the people of this country. We set before us 
as the end and aim of our efforts here, so to train the stu- 
dents that they may* be enabled hereafter, efficiently and 
successfully, to discharge the important duties which, in all 
human probability, will fall to their lot. In short our object 
is to give you all that we possess in the learning and the 
civilization of the West, while at the same time we wish 
you to retain all that is good in your own traditions and 
customs {applause)^ and therefore it is our most earnest de- 
sire, and my strongest hope, that the students will do their 
best to profit by the advantages which it affords to them. 
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You, rmy young friends, can do more for yourselves than 
vre can do for you. Your fut^^re must be — do what we may 
— nvery much in your own hands. If you learn here to value 
knowledge and to seek it, to lead manly and honourable 
lives, to despise all that is low and sensual and unworthy, you 
will earn for yourselves the respect of the Government of 
India and the love of your own people. Many of you here will 
no doubt be called to fill great positions, full of temptations 
and of responsibilities, and will have depending upon you 
many thousands — indeed, as in the case of some of the great 
States of Rajputana, some millions of your fellow-country- 
men looking to you for their happiness, their well-being, and 
in good truth for their lives. (Applause.) You, my friends, 
borne of an ancient and noble race, whose origin is hid in 
the mists of time ; and you are born to fill the great position 
of Princes and of Nobles. There is a French proverb which 
has come down to us from old days, and which tells us 
nobUsse oblige — that is to say, that he who claims to be of 
noble birth must prove that he is so by noble deeds. Let that 
proverb be youf motto. You know that we Englishmen are 
all proud to call ourselves gentlemen, and that we prize that 
simple name more than any high-sounding titles. Now, 
what is the meaning of the » ord gentleman’’? It means a 
man of courteous, gentle ^nd refined manners, such as are 
possessed in an eminent degree by many of the Native 
Princes and Chiefs of India ; but it means something more 
—something higher and better than that. It means a man 
Ivhose courtesy and gentleness and refinement* are not a 
mere matter of outward grace only, but rather a matter of 
the heart also — a man who is honourable and truthful, and 
manly and just ; who lives not for his own selfish enjoyment, 
but to do his duty faithfully to Ood and to those who are de- 
pendent upon him — whose aims are high and who scorns an 
ignoble life; Be then, my young friends, true Rajput gentle* 
men* On you and on your conduct depends in a very large 
measure the future of your country. When I look upon the 
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bright faces before me, I have great hope^of that futurrf, and, 
as one who has your welfare afld the interest of India deep- 
ly at heart, I earnestly pray you not to mar that fair pfO-p 
mise by neglecting the opportunities which you here enjoy 
of fitting yourselves for the high and responsible positions 
which in all probability most of you will be called upon 
hereafter to fill. {Applause.) 

[His Excellency then distributed the prizes to the students, and in 
conclusion requested the principal to grant the boys a holiday, — a re- 
quest which was readily complied with. The Viceroy then visited the 
various houses in the grounds, each State having a separate building 
devoted to the boys sent up by the Chief and his subjects ; and was 
afterwards present at a luncheon in the Alayo Hall, given by the Chief 
Cojumissi^Mier, to which a large number of guests had been invited.] 


DINNER AT CHITTORE. 

[His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by his, perscoal Staff, 23rd No 
Mr. Saunders, the Commissioner of Ajmere, Lord and Lady Lawrence, 
and others, arrived at Chittore by special train shortly after 4 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 22nd November. The occasion of His ExceL 
lency’s visit to (Chittore was the holding of a ('hapter of the Star ot 
India, at which FI is Flighness the MaUaranaof Oo leypore (or Rleywar) 
was to be formally invested with the insignia of a Knight Grand Com- 
mander of that order. The reception in state of His Excellency by 
the Maharana, and his Sirdars ami the principal officials in camp, was 
conducted with all the pomp and ceremony befitting the occasion, 
and was very impressive. At noon on the 23rd November, the cere- 
mony of investing the Maharana was performed by flis Excellency in 
a temporary pavilion erected in the camp, before a large assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen and feudatory Chiefs. Her Excellency Lady 
Ripon was present, having arrived at Chittore in the morning. 

On the evening of the same day, the Maharana entertained the 
Viceroy and all the guests in camp at dinner. At the conclusion of 
dinner. Colonel Walter rose and read the following address : — 

“ Ladies and Gmtlernen^—Oxi behalf of His Highness the Maha- 
rana, I beg to propose the health of His Excellency the Viceroy anif 
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Marquis of Ripon, aufl in doing so I will use His HiglineBs’s own 
words ; they are ns follows : — * I '^ish sincerely to express the great 
pleasure I have experienced in meeting Your Excellency to-day, along 
wfth my Sirdars, in this time-honoured city of (.'hittore, which is con- 
si<lered hy one and all of us so famous and so very dear, for the defence 
and possession of which so many of my ancestors have in years 
gone by sacrificed their precious lives. In commemoration of this, 
the Hesodia ( 'hieftains of Meywar have all since borne the title of 

Chittoda.” {Cheers,) Our meeting to-day is the outflow of the mu- 
tual feelings of regard which have existed between the British Govern- 
ment and the Meywar State ever since the year 1818 — (cheers ') — 
and in proof that this kindly feeling still exists, Your Excellency has 
invested me, on behalf of Her Majesty the Qiieen-Empress of India, 
with the honourable insignia of the Star of India, of which Most 
Exalte<l Order Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint me 
Knight Grand Commander — (cheers) — a title which will tend to' in- 
crease and make enduring our mutual bonds of union. (Loud cheers,) 
I receive this honour with the greatest pleasure, and beg most heartily 
to thank Her Imperial Majesty and Your Excellency, being fully con- 
fident that this distinction will conduce to the welfare and prosperity 
of my State and people. {Cheers.) I have been looking forward with 
great pleasure to an opportunity of meeting Your Excellency ever 
since I htard of your invariable kin«lnes8 and other many excellent 
qualities, and rejoice that my wish has now been gratified. {Cheers,) 
May Her Majesty the Queen-Empress have a long, happy, and pros- 
perous reign ; and may Your Excellency’s management of Indian State 
affairs be as beneficial to the pe pie as creditable to yourself, and 
thereby leave in the hearts and aiinds of the people of India a lasting 
memorial of Your Excellency s Viceroyalty.' ” 

Loud and continue<l cheers greeted the conclusion of the Maharana’s 
speech. His Excellency the Viceroy, in responding, said : — ] 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — I assure you that I am deeply 
grateful for the toast which has just been proposed on 
behalf of the Maharana of Oodeypore ; and I am greatly 
touched by the language of His Highness himself, in which 
that toast has been offered. (Cheers.) I am sure, ladies 
and gentlemen, that there is no one present on this occa« 
sion who will not have rejoiced at the terms in which the 
speech read on behalf of His Highness was couched, and 
who will not have felt proud, as an Englishman, that such 
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words should have proceeded from one yf the Native JPrin- 
ces of India. It has been J;o me a source of great grati- 
fication to be able to bo present upon this occasion, and^I 
particularly rejoice that the first time that I have been call- 
ed upon, by the command of our gracious Sovereign, to 
confer upon any native Prince in this country, with the full 
and complete ceremonial which attatchos to that duty, the 
distinction of a Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
India, should have been the occasion upon which that dis- 
tinction was conferred upon His Highness the Maharana 
of the State of Meywar. (Cheers.) I rejoice that that should 
be the case, because His Highness is the foremost representa- 
tive of the ancient and noble race of Rajputs — (loud cheers) 
— *One of^the most famous races in the history of Hindustan 
— (continued cheers ) — and I rejoice yet more because His 
Highness is distinguished not only by those noble manners 
and that gracious bearing which we should expect in one of 
his illustrious birth, but by the wisdom and by the moder- 
ation with which he rules the people entrusted to his care — 
(cheers ) — and therefore it seems to me that it^fVas peculiarly 
appropriate that such a prince should be the first upon 
whom I should be called during my Viceroyalty to confer 
this distinction in the name of our Sovereign. There appears 
to me also to be a peculiar suitability in the locality in which 
this ceremonial has taken place. Ladies and gentlemen. 
His Highness has reminded us in touching terms of the 
memories with which Chittore is rife. Those memories recall 
deeds of gallantry which with difficulty can be paralleled in 
other history — deeds of gallantry which marked not men only, 
but the ladies of his illustrious house. (Loud cheers.) There 
are gathered round the summit of that famous rock, the me- 
mories of the chivalry of Rajahstan ; there are to be found 
there, as I saw to-day, those touching memorials, those simple 
stones so humbly adorned, but adorned with the pious hands 
of the Rajputs of the present time — {cheers) — those stones 

X 
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whicl\, recall to us tjhe recollection of the men who, wher 
they knew that they had lost /ill but the honour of theii 
country, died to make that honour secure. {Loud cheers,] 
Well, then, ladies and gentlemen, surely we may all o 
us congratulate ourselves that we have been present upon ar 
occasion so full of interest upon every ground, and it was tc 
me a very pleasant task to be charged with the duty O; 
placing round the neck of this distinguished prince the very 
same insignia which are worn from time to time by oui 
gracious Sovereign herself — (loud cheers) — the very same 
insignia which are borne as a proud distinction by the mem* 
hers of the Royal Family of England ; and I rejoice, indeed, 
to find how very correctly and justly His Highness has 
interpreted the true meaning of the decoration of the Stiar 
of India. (Cheers.) It might perhaps have been thought 
by some that the descendant of a race so ancient would have 
regarded the Order of the Star of India as a recent creation, 
but His Highness has judged more justly. He has seen 
that, modern though it may be, that order was established to 
mark the closef tie which now binds our gracious Sovereign 
to her Indian dominions — (lovd cheers) — and to bear unfal- 
tering witness to the affectionate regard on the one side, 
and the loyal attachment o^^ the other, which unites — and 
which I trust will ever more^nd more firmly unite — the 
Crown of England and Princes and Chiefs of India. 
(Loud and continued cheers,) 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ — I need say no more. I have 
to ask you to drink a toast which I know you will drink 
with the utmost enthusiasm. I have to ask you to show 
your gratitude for the princely hospitality with which we 
have been entertained — (cheers)— and to wish to our illus- 
trious host that long life and that unchanging prosperity 
which he so richly deserves. 

[The toast was drunk enthusiastically, followed by three cheers for 
the Maharana*^ and one cheer more.”] 
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address from the renares municipality. 

[The Viceroy arrived at Benares on the morning of the 28th Nov^m* 29th 
ber. Her Excellency Lady Ripon was detained by illness at Ajmere* 

His Excellency took the opportunity, during his three days’ stay, of 
visiting the principal public institutions and places of interest in and 
around Benares, On the afternoon of the 29th, the Viceroy visited the 
Town Hal], where the Municipal ('ommittee were assembled to welcome 
him, an<l where an interesting collection of the arts and manufactures 
of Benares was laid out for his inspection. On His Excellency’s arrival, 
lie was conducted to a seat, when Mr. Hercules Ross, the Chairman 
of the Municipality, addressed His Excellency in a shore informal 
speech, in which he expressed the gratification of the Municipality at 
His Lordship’s visit; referred to his interest in municipal institutions 
and theif advantage to the country and concluded by hoping that His 
Excellency would be induced on a future occasion to re-visit Benares. 

Lord Ripon, in reply, spoke as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen , — I am very glad indeed to meet you upon this 
occasion, and I thank you very much for the kind welcome 
which you have just accorded to me. Mr. Ross, in the re- 
marks which he has made, has so accurately# expressed my 
sentiments with respect to municipal institutions in India, 
that it is needless that I should detain you by dilating upon 
that topic. I can only assure you that it is always a satisfac- 
tion to me to meet gentlemen who are, like yourselves, the 
representatives of their fellow-citizens in the various towns 
and districts of India ; and certainly it gives me great plea- 
sure to meet to-day the representatives of this ancient and 
famous city. I have heard, I need not say, a great deal, all 
my life, of the city of Benares ; and I am very glad indeed 
that it has at length fallen to my lot to visit it. I can assure 
you that, so far as I have yet had an opportunity of seeing 
the various objects of interest in this city, I have been 
very much gratified by what I have seen ; and I am specially 
gratified by the circumstance that I now meet you here, 
gentlemen, in your own Municipal Hall — a hall which has 
been presented to this body by the munificence of the late 
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to meet His Excellencyf at dinner in a large hall adjoining Nandesar 
House, which was specially erected for the occasion. The hall was 
bri^liantly lighted with chandeliers, and the walls effectively decorated 
with flags and banners and swords arrranged in various devices. At 
the conclusion of dinner, the Maharajah appeared and took a seat 
beside the Viceroy, when Mr. Sladen, the Commissioner, on behalf 
of His Highness, proposed the toast of The Queen.’’ The toast 
hving being duly honourel, Mr. Sladen again rose and said : — 

‘‘ May it please Vour Excellency^ Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — The next 
toast that I have been asUed by His Highness the Maharajah of 
Benares to propose is the health of his <listinguished guest the Marquis 
of Ripon, Viceroy and Governor General of India. {Cheers,) The 
Maharajah of Benares has desiretl me to express the great honour that 
he feels conferre«l on him, and the pleasure which he has derived 
from His Excellency’s visit; and he trusts that he may be excused for 
expressing his regret that at the last moment Her Excellency Lady 
Ripon was prevented by indisposition from accompanying him. The 
Maharajah trusts that his Excellency has been pleased with what he 
has so far seen of the ancient city of Benares and its surroundings; 
and he hopes that he may not have had any cause to regret having 
given up the idea of the shooting trip to His Highness’ preserves that 
he once projecteil, in order that he might have a better opportunity of 
becoming acquaiiVlcd with Benares and its neighbourhood. {Cheers.) 
The Maharajah hopes, too, that at some future date His Excellency 
may be able again to visit this place, ainl in that case he trusts that 
he may still have the opportunity of showing him some sport in these 
jungles.” {Cheers.) 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm — three Pipers of the 78th 
marching round the hall ;iud playing a national air. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in rising to return thanks, was received with cheers. 
He said : — ] 

Ladies and Qentlemen , — I beg to return my best thanks 
to His Highness the Maharajah of Benares for having 
requested Mr. Sladen -to propose my health, and to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, for the cordial manner in which you 
have received that toast. I can assure the Maharajah that 
it has been a very great pleasure to me to partake of that 
hospitality for which I have long heard that His Highness is 
famed, f knew, indeed, by an almost personal experience, 
that the report of that hospitality was fully substantiated 
by the fact, because of the kindness which His Highness 
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was good enough to show to my sor^ last year when he 
paid a visit to this part of thib country — {cheers) and I was 
therefore particularly glad to have this opportunity of per- 
sonally thankiog His Highness for that kindness^ and of 
making his acquaintance myself. I have, ladies and gentle*- 
men, derived great pleasure from my visit to this ancient 
and interesting city. All who had e\rer heard anything 
about India have heard of the fame of Benares, of that holy 
city on the Ganges which has been described by travellers 
and by historians, and which has been depicted by paint- 
ers — {cheers ) — and therefore it has been of course very 
agreeable to me to have had an early opportunity during 
my stay in this country of visiting this place ; and I can 
tfuly say that so far as 1 have been able during the course of 
yesterday afternoon and to-day to visit Benares and its 
neighbourhood, I have derived very great pleasure from the 
sights which I have everywhere seen. Few things can be, I 
think, more striking than the contrast which is afforded by 
the various races of India which are gathmed tf^gether in 
the early morning upon the ghats on the Ganges, as I saw 
them today. Few things can be more curious than those 
ancient temples, instinct with the memories of many ages, 
and around which so many interests are gathered in 
the minds of the Hindu community of this country. I 
am very well aware, ladies and gentlemen, that in a tour 
such as that which I have been making in various parts of 
India, it is very possible to over-estimate the amount of 
information and of knowledge of the true condition of the 
people of any country which may be gathered from a rapid 
progress of that kind. I am very well aware that it is not 
easy to judge of the real state of a population from seeing 
them, as a Viceroy necessarily sees the inhabitants of those 
parts of the country through which he passes, in their gala 
dress ; but at the same time I cannot doubt from “the expe- 
rience which I have recently had, that, even in passing rapidly 
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from oiie part of the country to another, it is ki the power of 
a person in my position to lean! much that may be very 
valuable to him in the course of his administration of a great 
Empire like this — (hear, hear, and cheers) ; — and if there 
was nothing else which would be an advantage to one in 
the position which I fill, it cannot, I think, be doubted that it 
must be most useful to a Governor-General of this country 
to have such opportunities as are afforded by occasions like 
this of making the personal acquaintance of distinguished 
natives of this country like my friend, the Maharajah of 
Benares. (Hear, hear, and cheers^ I am sure, ladies 

and gentlemen, that we have had to-night a proof of the 

princely hospitality which is displayed by His Highness 
when he assembles his friends around him. W e have fn 
this building itself a proof of the almost magic results 
which can be attained in this country, for I am told that 
this commodious hall in which we have just been dining, 
and which might well form a portion of the magnificent 
palace, hps beefi raised, by some of those arts of legerde- 
main for which India is famous, within the space of four 

days. (Cheers.) Well, then, we have very much to be 

grateful to the Maharajah for upon this occasion ; and I am 
sure, ladies and gentlomct-, ^at you will all heartly join 
with me in drinking the toast with which I am about to 
conclude, and heartily wishing long life and health to the 
Maharajah of Benares ; and in expressing the earnest hope 
which I entertain, that he may soon be entirely delivered 
from the iUness under which he has been recently suffer- 
ing. (Loud and continued cheers.) 

[After a short interval, the Maharajah rose in person and returned 
his best thanks to His Excellency, saying that he was only too pleased 
to feel that his unworthy reception had met with the Viceroy’s ap- 
proval.] 
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AT BENARES. 

fON the afternoon of the S^th November, His Excellency the Viceroy 30^1 
opened the Prince of Wales’ Hospital. The ceremony took place in 
a tent in the central enclosure of the Hospital, in the presence of a 
large assembly of ladies and gentlemen, and of the leading native 
gentlemen of Benares. The Viceroy, on his arrival, was received by 
the Hospital Committee and condacte<l within the enclosure, where 
there was a guard of honour of the Ghazipur Rifle Volunteers with 
the Band of the 10th N. I. The Viceroy inspecteil the Volunteers and 
was afterwards conducted over the wards by the President and 
Secretary of the Hospital Committee. He then proceeded to the dais 
within the tent, and here he was received by the Maharajah of Benares, 
the* Koomar Maharajah, Syed Ahmed Khan, Sir Herbert Maephorson, 

Mr. Sladen, and others. On His Excellency taking his seat, with 
the Maharajah on his right, Mr. Sladen the President of the Hospi- 
tal Committee, read a brief statement of the circumstances under 
which the hospital was erected. This was followed by a statement 
by Rajah Shumbu Narayana Sinha, the Joint Honorary Secretary 
to the Hospital Committee, giving particulars of the cost of t^e under- 
taking and naming the principal contributors, Syed Ahmed Khan 
having read a translation of this statement, in the vernacular, His 
Excellency, at the invitation of the Maharajah, rose and addressed 
the assembly as follows : — ] 

Maharajah, Ladies and Oentlemen ^ — I very gladly com- 
ply with the request which has just been made to me by 
His Highness the Maharajah, that I should undertake the 
duty of declaring this Hospital to be open. I am sure that 
there is no one here who will not agree with me that there 
can be few works for the material benefit of man of greater 
importance and value than the erection of a new Hospital ; 
and certainly if there’ was any part of India in which the 
establishment of a good institution of that description 
would seem to be peculiarly fitting, it appears to me that 
that place is this city of Benares — not merely on ageount of 
the large population which is gathered within the city 
walls, hjxt also because, year after year, as we all know 
the city of Benares (deemed so sacred by the Hindu 

IT 
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community throughout India,) is visited by thousands of 
pilgrims from every part of tliis peninsula. It is not, there- 
fore, ladies and gentlemen, surprising that His Highness the 
Maharajah of Benares, who is so distinguished alike by hiff 
public spirit and by his generous charity, and those other 
native gentlemen who are associated with him in the com- 
mencement of this undertaking, should a few years ago 
have felt the want of an institution of this kind and de- 
termined that that want should exist no longer. The 
statements which have been already submitted to you in- 
form those who might not have been previously acquainted 
with the circumstances, of the course which has been adopt- 
ed and the steps which have been taken for th,e purpose 
of establishing this institution ; and this Hospital had the 
singular honour that the first stone of it was laid by his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, during his visit to 
this country. Now, it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, 
that it was specially appropriate that, if His Royal Highness 
was to liiy the# foundation-stone of any public Hospital in 
India, one of those which ho should have selected should 
have been this Hospital at Benares, because, in conse- 
quence of the circumstance which I have already alluded, 
this building will be teuMuted not only by the inhabitants 
of this large city and its neighbourhood, but by the re- 
presentatives of every portion of Her Majesty’s Indian do- 
minions. Under such circumstances, I need not say with 
how much pleasure I find that it falls to my lot, during this 
my visit to your ancient city, formally to open this Hospital. 
A building of which the first stone was laid by the Prince 
of Wales can receive no additional distinction by being 
opened by any lesser person ; but it is perhaps only fitting 
that I, who am at the present time the representative in 
this country of our gracious Sovereign the Queen- 
Empress, should put, as it were, the finishing touch to a 
work which was so well commenced by His Royal High- 
ness, our Sovereign’s son. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
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work of establishing an hospital is one in^ which men «<of all 
races and of every creed may ^equally share, and I rejoice 
to find that that has been the case in this instance. At |he 
head of those who founded this institution we find His High- 
ness the Maharajah — the worthy and public-spirited repre- 
sentative of the great Hindu community of India ; and we 
find among those who have been his zealous co-operators in 
this work, one who is a not less worthy representative of the 
Mahomedan community — my friend Syed Ahmed. This is 
as it should be, for it proves that the memory of past animos- 
ities and of religious differences the most deep-seated, 
have melted away before the warm sun of that charity 
which thinks nothing human alien from its care, and which 
in an ifistitution of this description is able to unite the 
sympathies of all varieties of feelings and of opinions in 
one common effort to alleviate those sufferings to which 
men, as men, are all alike subject. This is but a portion of 
that work of union and concord among every section of the 
community of India, which it ought to be one of the fore- 
most objects of English rule in this country develope and 
promote ; and therefore it is that I hail the establishment of 
this Hospital, not only on account of the great and undoubt- 
ed benefits which it is calculated to confer upon this impor- 
tant community, but also because of the generous spirit by 
which those who have founded it have been animated ; and 
it is consequently, your Highness, ladies and gentlemen, a 
very great satisfaction to me now to declare that this, the 
Prince of Wales’ Hospital of Benares, is open. {Applause.) 


VISIT TO THE GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, BENARES. 

[His Excellency, after leaving the Prince of Wales’ Hospital, drove 30t|jK« 
to the Government College. Here he was received by the Priacipab 
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Dr. T^liibaut, who took him through the various class-rooms, after 
which the Viceroy wts conducted to a seat, and one of the students 
stepped forward and recited the follWing verses : — 

A look of joy the ancient city wears, 

Fair Kashi, emerald set in waves of green, 

And tower and dome and pinnacle are seen 
Beneath the outspread light ; brown Qunga bears, 

Sin-laden, to the sea his weight of cares 

Laid down by weary man ; while from afar. 

Fretting the glowing sky, the tall Minar 
The glory of the restless world declares : 

This bright and happy day, in which we greet, 

In thee, great England, long shall cherished bo 
In the still halls of learning, when wo meet ; 

And oft remember that we owe to thee, 

When thought greets power in this of thought the seat, 

That power is ever kind, and thought is free. 

To this and other addresses of welcome iu the vernacular His Ex- 
cellency replied as follows ; — ] 

Mr, Principal and Gentlemen ^ — I find it rather difficult 
to respond to the greeting which you have given to me upon 
this occasion. If I had been possessed of the great poetic 
talent which distinguished my predecessor. Lord Lytton, I 
might have mjtde an appropriate reply to the poems which 
have been addressed to me in due poetic form ; but unfor- 
tunately l am only able to thnnk you in plain prose. I 
can, however, assure you th;r 1 am none the less grateful 
for the reception which jou have given to me upon this 
occasion. It is a great pleasure to me to visit this institu- 
tion and to find it installed in a building so beautiful and so 
commodious. I understand that the College of Benares is 
one of the oldest educational institutions in this country, 
connected with the British Government ; and it is to me, 
therefore, peculiarly interesting to be able to visit it on this 
occasion. It may be known to some of you that I have, for 
a very much longer period .than, perhaps, I should like to 
recall, felt the deepest interest in all that concerns the pro- 
gress of education, whether in my own country in England 
or here in India ; and therefore, to visit an institution of this 
kind, dating back for a long period of years, and to find it 
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continuing to flourish, and numbering (as I understwd it 
does at the present moment) «ilmost one^ thousand students, 
is a matter of very great satisfaction and gratification to jpe. 
I will not now detain you long, but would venture to express 
my hope that I may draw from one of the expressions con- 
tained in the English poem which has just been read, an 
indication of the spirit in which the studies of this place are 
pursued. 1 observe that in this poetical address you speak 
of “ the still halls of learning. ” Now, I am very glad to 
find that you apply that adjective still to these halls of 
learning, because I trust that it shows that the students of 
the Benares College feel that they are not here for purposes 
of display — feel that the end and aim of their studies is not 
tcf be that they may know a little about a great many things, 
and may, when they go forth from this institution, flourish 
their limited amount of knowledge in the faces of those 
who know less than themselves ; but that they feel that 
their studies here are to be conducted in that earnest, quiet, 
zealous spirit which I hope may be indicated by your use of 
the words the still halls of learning.”** Rely upon it 
that it is better to know one thing well than to know 
a little of many things ; that it is better that your studies 
should, so far as they may reach, be deep and real, than 
that they should appear to the outward world to be varied 
and extensive ; and I trust that it is in that quiet spirit of 
true students that you pursue your labours here. If you do, 
you will win from Knowledge those great secrets and those 
glorious gifts which she can give you ; but if you seek first 
and foremost to make her subservient to little ends and 
mean purposes, I can tell you that that fair Dame cannot 
be won by homage like that, and that those to whom she 
reveals her secrets are those who seek her for herself. It 
is my earnest hope that it is in this disposition that you ap- 
proach and prosecute your studies, under the able^ guidance 
of your Principal. If I am not mistaken, he was once en- 
gaged in warfare of another kind ; I trust that in the 
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peaceful campaign '^hich he is now carrying on against igno- 
rance, he will win laurels far p«*rer than those which in his 
eai^^ier days crowned the standards of his country. (Loud 
and prolonged applause.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT ST. XAVIER’S 
COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 

1881. [On Friday afternoon, the 9th December, the Viceroy presided at 
the annual Distribution of Prizes to the Pupils of St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta. His Excellency, on his arrival at the College, was received 
by His Grace, Archbishop Goethals, and the Rector of the College, 
and conducted to the hall set apart for the ceremony, which Wfws 
filled by a large assembly. At the conclusion of a dramatic exercise 
by the boys, seats were placed on the stage for His Excellency, 
the Archbishop, and others. The Viceroy then distributed the 
prizes, after which an address was read by one of the students, 
to which His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

• Ladies^ and Oentlemen, Professors and Students of this 
College, — I can 'assure you I have received the address 
which has just been presented to me by the students of 
this institution with great so^sfaction. I must, however, 
say, ladies and gentlemen, that I find myself upon this occa- 
sion in a somewhat difhcult and unusual position, for I am 
nii% accustom^, I confess, to tread these boards, and we 
all know the fate of those who upon any stage are called upon, 
with inferior talents, to succeed consummate actors. How- 
ever, I must do the best I can in the trying circumstances 
in which I am placed, and I feel that I may hope to be able 
to discharge my duty more efficiently than those circum- 
stances would appear to render possible, because, at all 
events, I have at heart very deeply the cause which this 
institution is intended to promote. It had been my hope 
that I might have distributed these prizes last December, 
but I was prevented on that occasion by a severe illness from 
fulfilling the engagement I had made. I rejoice, however, 
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that it has pleased God %o enable lie to discharge that 
duty to-night, and I am very glad to have the opportunity 
of performing it, first, because of the high respect which I 
entertain for the Reverend Fathers who are doing in this Col- 
lege such good work for this great town, and for India ; and 
secondly, because I have this day had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a display of the talent possessed by the students of 
this College, under circumstances which, in many respects, 
afford a fair test of the extent to which those who have ap- 
peared before us to-night possess many, at all events, of those 
qualities which will enable them successfully to enter upon 
the contest and the hard business of life, to which they will so 
soon b^ called. I trust, however, ladies and gentlemen, that our 
young friends will not in the future altogether take as their 
model that famous Scapin who has been so well represented 
to us to-night with an ability and talent which are highly 
remakable (applause), but whose peculiar talents it would be 
better to imitate on the stage than in real life ; while at the 
same time, I can form no better wish for my youffg friends, 
the pupils of this institution, than that all the events of 
their lives may end as happily, and, above all, that their 
matrimonial speculations may be as successful as those 
of Octavio. And again, ladies and gentlemen, I am glad tq 
have this opportunity of marking by my presence the interest 
which I feel in this institution, because I am strongly con- 
vinced that a good work is being done here. It appears to me 
that this College of St. Francis Xavier may be justly consi- 
dered a real place of education. There are many circums- 
tances in the present time, which tend to make men often 
think that the mere cultivation of the intellect represents the 
full and complete idea of education. I am very well aware 
that, in the days in which we live, it is impossible, under many 
circumstances and in many institutions, to attempt more 
than the cultivation of the intellect in some or all of its 
branches ; but the idea of a full and coinplete education 
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means the training <(f the whole* man — not intellectual train- 
ing^alone, but moral training also {applause ) ; and that we 
know, from the testimony of those who are best acquainted 
with the work which is being done in this College, is the aim 
successfully carried out in the institution on behalf of which 
we are assembled to-night.£.v‘ I am very glad to learn, from 
the information which has been placed at my disposal, that 
this institution is at the present time in a flourishing con- 
dition, and that its numbers have of late years been steadily 
increasing, and its sphere of usefulness extending ; and it 
is my earnest hope that it will go forward in the good work 
in which it is engaged, and that, under the zealous guidance 
of those Reverend Fathers who preside over it, it will 
extend still further its sphere of utility. I am desirous to 
avail myself of this opportunity, however, of pointing out to 
those who are the students of this institution that, if we 
interpret that great word education ” as I have interpreted 
it just now, we must all of us bear in mind that education of 
that kind, — the* real complete training of the man, — does 
not terminate when his school period, or when his University 
studies, are ended. Education in ^hat sense is a thing which 
for all of us ends only with the ^nd of our lives. But there 
is this difference between the education which may be 
received here, and that which you will have to get for your- 
selves in after-life, — that here you have provided for you 
good masters, able professors, and a sound method of teach- 
ing ; but when you go forth from this College (when your 
student’s life is ended, but your education still goes on) you 
will in the world be surrounded by teachers of every kind, 
—by teachers of evil as well as of good, and of error as well 
as of truth ; that you will then be without the guidance which 
you here possess, and that it will rest with yourselves to 
say which M)f these teachers you will choose. For in that 
long education of the life of man, every circumstance is in 
some way a teacher, every companion and every friend ; and 
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it rests, then, with yourselves, relying|upon God's aid and 
His holy guidance^to determine whether you will choose 
that path which will ever lead you on to further develop- 
ments of your intellectual and moral nature, or whether, 
turning away into the broad road that leadeth to destruction, 
you will undo the work which has been done for you here. 
Here there is laid, as I believe, a solid foundation, but it is 
a foundation only, and it will depend upon yourselves, when 
you go forth amidst the trials of life, to say whether you 
will build upon that foundation the beautiful edifice of 
a pure and noble life, or whether you will leave its stones 
bare, or overlay them with the foul mud of an ignoble 
existenqp. {Applause,) You have said, my young friends, 
in the kind address which you have presented to me, that the 
prizes which I have just distributed have been contested upon 
a peaceful battle-field. I have no doubt these prizes have 
been well fought for, and have been won in a real and 
honourable competition. If the idea that I was to present 
you with these prizes to-day has been any enjjourag^ment to 
you in that strife, I sincerely rejoice ; but you have pointed 
out most truly that the primary incitement to earnest exer- 
tion and good work should ever be found, not in any earthly 
patronage, nor in the hope of any personal distinction, but 
in the desire to please God, to develope thosn faculties with 
which He has so largely endowed you, that you may use 
them for His service, and faithfully to do your duty to Him 
and to your fellow-men. {Loud applause.) 


ASSAM EMIGRATION BILL. 

[In the Legislative Council, held on the 15th Decemb.tr, Mabdrdj^ 15th 
Jotfndra Mohun Tagore made a statement regarding the Bill to 
amend the Law relating to emigration to the labour districts of 
Bengal and Assam, in which he asked that the Bill might he referred 

W 
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back io the Select Committee for further consideration, with special 
reference to a memorial from the British Indian Association, which 
criticised in detail many of the provisions of the Bill, and in view of the 
fact that native opinion was strongly opposed to its becoming law 
in its present form. The Hon. Mr. Thompson (the Member in charge 
of the Bill) expressed himself willing to accept the suggestion, on the 
understanding that the Bill should he brought up again in Council 
at its first meeting after the Viceroy’s return from Burma for final 
consideration and passing into law. 

His Excellency the President said: — ] 

It seems to me that the course suggested by my honour- 
able friend who has just spoken is the right one in this case* 
The question has been carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment of India, and it is a mistake to suppose that they have 
not given consideration to the interests of both the parties 
who are concerned in this legislation. But, on the other hand, 
I do not think it would be desirable that any portion of the 
public should labour under the impression that the interests 
of those who are least able to represent their views in this 
matter have not been fully considered ; and, under these 
circumstances, and in order especially to meet the views of 
the British Indian Association, I concur with my friend 
Mah^rfija Jotindra Mohun Tagore, that the Bill should be re- 
ferred hack to the Select Co^i mittee with the addition of the 
Honourable Members proposed (Mahd.rAja Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore and the Honourable Mr. Inglis), but on the distinct 
understanding that the Commitee's final report on the Bill 
shall be taken into consideration on the first day on which 
the Council sits after my return from Burma, ; which will 
probably be the 5 th of January. 

1882. [The Bill came up again before the Legislative Council, for final 
discussion, on Thursday, the 5th Jauuary 1882. Mr. Thompson pre- 
sented the further report of the Select Committee, and moved that it 
be taken 4^to consideration. He addressed the Council at some 
length, and was follwed by Mr. Inglis, Mahardjd Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, Mr. Reynolds, Sir Ashley Eden, Mr. Stokes, Sir Donald 
Stewart, and Mr. Thompson again, in reply to points raised by 
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Mabdrdja Jotiudra Moliun Tagore and the Lieutenant-Qdvernor. 

His Excellency the President sf)oke as followlj : — ] 

I have listened with great interest to the discussion wiiich 
has taken place, and am very glad that, on the occasion of 
the last meeting of this Council, we agreed to the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the Bill before us to-day. I 
think that the alterations made in the Bill by the Select 
Committee are decided improvements — improvements which 
have been suggested by the public discussions which have 
taken place and the interest which has been taken in the 
question by my honourable friend Maharaja Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore. I am also very glad that this measure has been 
now ^lly discussed by the public, and carefully considered 
by the members of this Council at a very full meeting such 
as that which has assembled on the present occasion. 

I do not think there is the slightest necessity for me to 
take any notice of what our American cousins would call 
the tall talk” which has gone on about this Bill. We are 
all very well aware of the value of that soU^ of thing, and 
it is not my intention to occupy the time of the Council in 
making any answer to the very exaggerated statements 
which have been made in respect of this measure. But 
one thing has struck me in regard to it, and that is, the 
great change which has taken place in the view taken of 
this kind of legislation in regard to emigration to Assam. 

Some persons speak now as if this was the first step 
which had been taken in this direction, and as if the whole 
object of the Bill was to advance the interests of the 
planters, at the expense of the coolies ; but the statement 
which was made by my honourable friend the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the extracts which have been read by him 
from his remarks when he had charge of the Bill in the 
Bengal Council, wdll show that when this systerr#^f emigra- 
tion was originally introduced, it was brought forward 
entirely in the interests of the coolies, and that the object 
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was tc restrict the system of emigration, which was then 
open to great abiises, and in which serious evils existed. 
Th^ orignal Bill was introduced to regulate that system. 
That was not only the opinion of Sir Ashley Eden; but I 
find, on reference to the discussions in 1862, that a gentle^ 
man who is well known to all present here — Nawab Abdul 
Latif — on that occasion took precisely the same view of the 
objects and purposes of this legislation. That gentleman 
said, he “ thought that the proposed measure was very pro- 
per and very much called for. There was great propriety in 
the interference of the Government in a matter which daily 
concerned the welfare of thousands of its subjects.” There- 
fore, it was admitted at the very inception of this business, 
that the distinct object and purpose of this legislation wa^ 
the protection of the cooly against the evils to which he 
was subject under the emigration arrangements of the time. 
I feel, as strongly as any one can, the difficulty which exists 
with regard to legislation of this kind. The moment you 
come to interfere between the employers of labour and those 
whom they emp'iby, you enter into a most difficult field of 
legislation ; for it is the duty of Government to look into the 
interests of both parties. In many respects it may undoubt- 
edly be said that those inters oS are identical; but at the 
same time it cannot bo de^.led that there are other respects 
in which they are antagonistic. And it is a very difficult 
task to draw the right line in legislation of this description, 
so as to deal with perfect fairness to both parties. I, there- 
fore, shall greatly rej9ice when the time arrives — and I 
think, Avith several here, that it may not be very distant — 
when special legislation with regard to this question may be 
dispensed Avith, and the whole subject of emigration from 
luilia, and immigration into Assam, may be left to the oper- 
ation of the ordinary laws of the country. We are approaching 
that time,*^^ think, somewhat rapidly, because I hope we may 
very soon improve our communications with Assam ; and I 
can say for myself and my honourable colleagues, that it is 
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our earnest desire to do everything we can to promote the 
improvement of those commtinications, whether by rail or 
by water, and the great object we have in view is to 
arrive at a period when this matter may be left entirely to 
the ordinary laws of the country. 

Now it has been said that there is something incon- 
sistent in maintaining side by side a regulated system of 
emigration, such as is provided for in this Act, and in ad* 
mitting at the same time the free engagement of labourers 
in Assam when once they get there. I confess I think 
that is not a valid objection, because there is no doubt that 
the difficulties of communication and the cost of bringing 
labourers^ to Assam are still great, and form the ground of a 
reasonable desire on the part of planters to have the secu- 
rity of a contract of some duration to recoup them for 
the expense to which they are necessarily put in bringing 
coolies to the tea districts from such considerable distances. 
If contracts of long duration are to be sanctioned by law, 
it becomes necessary, in the interest of the^cooly, ,to have 
a system for his protection. But as communications have 
alrea<ly improved, and from various circumstances the time 
appears to be approaching when a system of free emigra- 
tion may be adopted in Assam, it seems, extremely desir- 
able and natural that you should make a commencement 
at the present time. It should be borne in mind that all 
that has been done is to give labourers who go to Assam, or 
who are there, the same rights in respect of their labour 
as would be enjoyed by them under the general law of the 
country, and to put them on precisely the same footing as 
any man who enters into a labour contract in the Punjdb 
or anywhere else. I am bound to say I think a very strong 
case ought to be made out before the Government of 
India would be justified in continuing to refuse persons in 
Assam the same right to enter into arrangements tor their 
own labour which are already enjoyed by persons in other 
parts of India. I have taken a great deal of interest in 
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this' question, because, as I said before, it is a question of 
very great difficu^y, in whicii you have to deal with the 
interests of two distinct parties, one of which is much 
more able to represent his feelings than the other, — conse-, 
quently, one of the great objects I have had in view has 
been to ascertain what is the real state of things in Assam 
under the present law. You have heard the statement of 
my honourable and gallant friend the Commander-in-Chief 
as to the impressions left on his mind by the result of his 
recent visit to Assam ; and I am certain that nothing can 
be more satisfactory than what my honourable and gallant 
friend has gathered from such inspection as he has been 
able to make, as to the condition of coolies on tea planta- 
tions. He has said that their condition is not only as g6od, 
but certainly better than, the condition of similar labouring 
persons elsewhere in India. But the opportunities I have 
had of acquiring information are not confined to the state- 
ments I have just referred to, for I have had the great 
advantage of consulting, in the various stages of this Bill, 
with the Chie*f Commissioner of Assam, Mr. Elliott, who, 
as everybody who knows him can testify, is a singularly 
able and energetic officer. He has been very careful in 
giving his opinion on the s bject. When he was first called 
upon, he declined — and I think very rightly — to express 
any decided opinion till he had the opportunity of looking 
into the matter himself and seeing what was the real con- 
dition of affairs ; but, having done so, Mr. Elliott tells me 
now that he is perfectly satisfied that the condition of the 
coolies in Assam is generally highly satisfactory ; that they 
are not subjected to oppression, and that, as a rule their 
employers, though there may be individual exceptions, are 
most anxious to treat the coolies well, and that the ar- 
rangements for their housing, medical attendance, and 
generaTcomfort, and the relations which exist between the 
planter and his coolies, are of as satisfactory a character 
can be expected to exist anywhere. 
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Now, when we look at this ^question, ’jre ought to look 
at it from a practical point of view, and such testimony as 
I have just adduced has therefore a very important bearing 
•on that matter. This Bill has been treated to a certain ex- 
tent as if it were new legislation, and several at ail events 
of the criticisms sent in to Government by those who have 
made representations in connection with the Bill, have been 
criticisms, not upon the new provisions of this measure, but 
upon the provisions of the Bill, which are re-enactments 
of the existing Bengal law. Now, no doubt, any Govern- 
ment which adopts what I think is the best system — and 
certainly the most convenient system in a case of this kind 
— g.nd, wiien it wants to alter the existing law, repeals that 
law so as to embody the whole law on the subject in one 
new measure, is exposed, not here only, but at home, to the 
inconvenience of persons looking at the Bill, not as a re- 
enactment of the existing law, but as something entirely 
new, and proceeding to find all sorts of faults with provisions 
which have been, in fact, in operation for msypy yea»s>^That 
has to a certain extent been the case with this Bill. The 
fact of the matter is, that the far greater portion of the Bill 
is a re-enactment of the existing law. If any one will turn 
to the Bill and look carefully at the new provisions it con- 
tains, he will find that the major part of them are distinctly 
in favour of the cooly, and intended to increase his protec- 
tion and improve his position. Iwill not trouble the Council 
by going through the details of those provisions. I have 
done so carefully, and I can say that the statement I have 
made, that the majority of those provisions are in favour of 
the cooly, is undoubtedly correct. 

There are certainly provisions in which alterations have 
been made at the instance of the employers, and not of the 
employed. The principal changes in that direction t^j which 
I will advert have been, first, the, prolongation of the period 
of the contract from three to five years. My honourable 
friend Mahar^jd Jotindra Mohun Tagore objects to that, 
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and it is a very fair subject for discussion. All I have to say 
is, that it is a point which, in the original memorial of gentle- 
nlfen interested in the tea industry, was most pressed on the 
Government, It does seem to me to be extremely hard to* 
say to them, You shall not be allowed to enter into a con- 
tract of the same length as persons engaged in the British 
colonies, and as the French and other foreign Governments 
are allowed,” I do not think that is a position which this 
Government can occupy ; but we have provided that during 
the last year of the five-year contract, the wages paid to 
the coolies shall be steadily increased. There has been 
some misconception, I think, with regard to the provision 
regulating the minimum wages to bo paid to the cooly. A 
good deal of the controversy has been worded, at all events, 
as if those who entered upon it had thought that what was 
fixed was the maximum, not minimum, of wages. As 
I understand the nature of the industrial arrangements of 
Assam, every able-bodied cooly will undoubtedly earn, as he 
dose n«iw, a |nuch larger amount of wages than he would 
bo entitled to as a minimum. The fact of the matter is 
that by the system of task-work, I believe the wages of the 
coolies are far higher than they are in many other parts in 
India, and the labourers iiv Assam have also the advantage 
that their wives and children are able to be employed on 
the light labour of picking tea-leaves in certain seasons of 
the year. So that the total amount of wages of the family 
is very much larger than what we can, I fear, state to be 
the income of the labouring classes in other parts of India, 
and it is quite unreasonable to treat figures which are strict- 
ly a minimum as if the intention of the Legislature was to 
fix wages at that amount. The object of that figure is to 
prevent a sick or weakly cooly from being employed below 
a certam rate. It is always expected that able-bodied men 
will earn a great deal more, but we have felt ourselves 
bound to protect the weaker coolies against their being 
placed in a position which would leave them with means 
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wholly inadequate for the sustenance of themselves and 
their families. 

I now come to the question which has been raised 'v^th 
respect to the measure which has been proposed, in order 
to make sure, before the cooly is moved from his place of re- 
sidence, that he is really acquainted with the nature of the 
contract into which he has entered. I have before me a very 
fair and temperate representation which has been made by 
the Indian Association within the last two or three days. 
They have argued the subject very fairly, and thej’’ have put 
forward objections to certain parts of the Bill which are well 
entitled to consideration. They press upon us in their me- 
morial, this point of the ignorance of the cooly, and give a 
cnrious"* extract from a book published by a missionary of 
the Brahmo Som^j, to show how very ignorant a great num- 
ber of the coolies who engage to go to Assam are. I have 
no doubt that that is a perfectly fair statement of the know- 
ledge of many of these coolies ; but I do claim for the Bill 
that it takes the utmost possible care that the labourer 
should thoroughly understand the nature of*1ihe engagement 
he is about to enter into. I know that my honourable friend 
Mr. Rivers Thompson has considered this point to be one of 
great importance, and we are aware that the British Indian 
Association has made some useful suggestions upon it : 
there are also other useful suggestions in their memorial, 
but this one is to my mind the most important. They sug- 
gest that it should be made perfectly clear that it is the 
duty of the registering oflScer to explain the contract to 
the cooly. It was always intended that that officer should 
make that explanation to the cooly ; but it is much better to 
make it plain and explicit, and to put into specific words that 
it is his duty to do so. The registering officer has there- 
fore been directly required to explain the terms of the con- 
tract to the coolies, and, as pointed out b 3 ^ Mr. Riveio^homp- 
son, the Bill provides that the officer shall assure himself 
that such person is competent to enter into such contract, 
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and understands the same as regards the locality, period 
and nature of the ^arvice, and the rate of wages and the 
price at which rice is to be supplied to him ; that the terms 
thereof are in accordance with law ; that he has not been 
induced to agree to enter thereunto by any coercion, undue 
influence, fraud, misrepresentation or mistake, and that he 
is willing to fulfil the same. 1 do not know how you can 
cover wider ground than this. 

If a cooly, as in the case mentioned in the memorial of the 
Indian Association, has been told that he is being taken to 
the house of a European in Calcutta to work as a servant 
there, he has been clearly engaged under a misrepresenta- 
tion. The registering officer is also to satisfy himself that 
the cooly, at the last moment, after the fullest exphination 
has been given to him of all the particulars of his contract, is 
then and there willing to enter into the contract. That, I 
think, is an answer to the point which has been suggested by 
my honourable friend Mahd,r^jd Jotindra Mohan Tagore, 
because, if a man is not really willing, the contract is 
void. 

There is only one more point of detail in regard to which I 
will say a word. My honourable friend alluded to the power 
which the Bill confers, of r.r resting an absconded labourer 
without a warrant. I am not the least surprised that he 
should view this power with suspicion. It is a power which 
ought not to be conferred without the greatest possible 
care, and I myself shared the suspicion of my honourable 
friend, and viewed it with considerable doubt and hesita- 
tion ; but it is also true, as has been shown by mj’' honourable 
and learned friend Mr. Stokes, that this is a power which 
has been granted, not only in this case and in that of British 
Burma, but is conferred in certain cases in England; 
it is a power that has hitherto been worked without com- 
plaint, far as I know, in Assam. The Commission 
which was appointed to enquire into the matter recom- 
mended that the limit of ten miles which exists in the 
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Bengal law should be entriely done away with, and that the 
power should be altogether unrestriored. I did not feel 
myself free to accept that proposal. I consider that thi^ is 
a power which requires to be carefully watched, and I do 
not think that it will be right to abolish the limit alto- 
gether, or that a man should be liable to arrest without 
a warrant, close to the door of a Magistrate from whom a 
warrant might be obtained. But I became convinced, and 
the members of the Government were convinced, after 
careful and prolonged consideration, that, as a matter of 
fact, the ten miles limit is altogether illusory; that it is not, 
generally speaking, paid attention to, and that there is a 
giuch hotter chance of the check upon arrest without warrant 
being made •practically effective if the limit is reduced from 
ten to five miles — that being a reasonable distance within 
which you may require that a person should go to a Magis- 
trate to obtain a warrant. And therefore it was, though 
not without reluctance, that I consented to the modifica- 
tion of the limit from ten miles to five. I can £||j^sure my 
honourable friend that I should be the last person to agree to 
anything that was calculated to extend unnecessarily a 
power so open to objection as that of arrest without war- 
rant ; but in a country where communications are so 
diflScult, and the number of persons exercising magis- 
terial powers are necessarily so restricted, as at present 
in Assam, a provision of this sort appears to be called 
for. 

I do not think that I need detain the Council with any 
further remarks, except to say that the real question which 
we have to consider in regard to this Bill is, whether the 
time has come when it is possible at once to leave emigration 
to Assam to be carried out entriely under the ordinary laws 
of the country; or whether it is necessary to continue for a 
time a system of special regulation. That is the Srst ques- 
tion we have to consider. It certainly seems to me that 
the time has not come in which, in the interests of the coolies 
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themSfelves^ we can allow them to be engaged in Bengikl 
and the North- Webern Provinces and taken to Assam at 
the* expense of the planter, without taking on their behalf 
proper precautions for their good treatment when they ar- 
rive there. And there is another reason why the present 
system should not be abandoned at this moment, and that is, 
that we shall be selecting a very unfortunate period for 
disorganising the existing arrangements for cooly -labour for 
Assam. The tea industry, as we all know, has been for the 
last few years in a suffering condition. Things are rather 
improving at the present time ; prices are rising, and the 
English public are becoming sensible of the good quality 
of India teas ; and this time of transition seems to rOse to bg 
most inopportune for making any great change in the law 
regulating the organization of the tea industry. I am sure 
the Council will be of opinion that it is of the utmost import- 
ance to the interest of the great mass of the people that 
we should encourage as much as possible the application of 
capital fqr the opening out of the resources of the country 
and the promotion of a fresh means of employment for the 
people. And it cannot be gainsaid, that it is in itself a 
great advantage that we should drain off a portion of the 
overcrowded population of some parts of the country to 
other parts where it is r-^parse. I am told that, in the case 
of many coolies who go to Assam, they are able at the 
termination of their engagement to procure land for them- 
selves, and to settle down to cultivate it, and can also get 
employment for themselves and their wives and children, on 
fair terms, on the tea plantations. It is an enormous ad- 
vantage to relieve the crowded districts of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces — where population increases, 
as the census shows, from year to year, from decade to 
decade — and to induce a portion of the inhabitants of those 
districts {o pass away to other parts, where their condition 
will be materially improved. It is better for those who 
remain and for those who go. 
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These are the questions of general consy eration connected 
with this matter. If it has been asserted that the Government 
of India has, in regard to this measure, been actuated by any 
• desire to promote the interest of one class in preference 
to another, I do not care to answer such an accusation. I 
am quite prepared to leave the judgment of my own 
conduct to those who know anything of my character ; for 
if I did not believe that this measure would improve thel 
condition of the tea industry in Assam and conduce greatly 
to the welfare of the coolies, I should certainly not give my 
consent to it. 

[The Bill was then passed.] 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT LA MaRTINIERE. 

[On Thursday afternoon, the 15th December, the Viceroy distri- 15 th De 
buted the prizes to the pupils of La Martinifere Schoojg, in the*^r6senoe 
cf a large assembly of ladies and gentlemen. Owing to indisposition, 
the Marchioness of Ripon was unable to attend. His Excellency, on 
his arrivel, was received by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, the 
school authorities, and by a Guard of Honor of the Martini^re Cadet 
Corps, whose band played the National Anthem. The Head Master 
having read the Annual Report, the Viceroy distributed the prizes, 
after which His Excellency addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Tour Honor y Ladies and GentlemeUy — I can assure you 
that I am very glad to have been able to attend here to-day, 
because the name of La Martinifere is one well known to all 
those who are at all acquainted with India, and baa 
certainly been known to me long before I came out to this 
country. I am glad to be able to offer to the Governors, to 
the Head Master, to the other teachers of this institution, 
and to all friends of La Martinifere, my congratulations^^ upon 
the satisfactory report which has been read to us to-day, and 
upon the pleasing and agreeable character of all we have 
seen and listened to upon this occasion. 
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Ladies and Gen^lemeny — I fim deeply impressed with the 
necessity that exists for schools of this description, which 
provide a sound and useful education for large numbers of 
the children of Europeans and Eurasians, upon conditions 
which are consonant with the feelings and wishes of their 
parents. You, sir, in the report which you just now read 
alluded to the school as coming within the category of 
** schools established in the plains,” and you spoke of the 
difference which exists with respect to the advantages of 
hill schools. Well, I am not about to enter now into any 
argument on the subject, and that for one very obvious 
reason — that I believe there is ample room for schools of 
both descriptions. I feel strongly that, particularly for 
children of European race, schools in the hills present 
undoubted advantages ; but it is, on the other hand, perfect- 
ly evident that, in a great city like Calcutta, and in many 
other large towms of India, there is ample room and an un- 
questionable necessity for schools such as this, on whose 
behalf ^,ve are assembled to-day ; and the need of such 
schools, and their public utility, has been recently acknow- 
ledged in the Resolution of the Government of India to 
which the Head Master alludr^d in the report. That Resolu- 
tion deals with a part only, — if you look to the numerical 
proportion of the population with which it deals — with but 
a small part of the great question of public education in 
India. But it appears to me that, in the careful abstinence 
which characterises that Resolution, from all interference 
with religious instruction ; in the earnest respect which the 
Government of India shows for the conscientious feelings 
of parents, and in our readiness to employ all existing 
educational machinery, to the utmost of our power, to aid 
in the great work of education in this country, that Resolu- 
tion is^ounded upon principles of general application. 

I, for one, ladies and gentlemen, have never been an 
advocate for strict uniformity in any educational system ; 
and I have never been one of those who desire that a 
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system of public education in any country should be direct- 
ed to train up men after ome single t3|pe alone. On the 
contrary, I attach great importance to securing a variety^of 
educational institutions and systems, because I believe it is 
of very great value that those varying characteristics which 
distinguish classes and races and individuals should all have 
their appropriate training, so that the educational system of 
any country should secure to the people the full and rich 
development of all shades of the national character. 

Now, there are many circumstances in the present day 
which tend in the direction of producing a greater amount 
of uniformity among men, and to the getting rid of, and 
diminishing, originality of mind. This I think to be a 
teitdenc/ against which we ought to contend, and I am, 
therefore, no advocate, in this or in any other country, for 
any unnecessary interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of education. What the Government 
does — what any central Government does — is necessarily of 
an uniform character, and tends to become more and more 
stereotyped as time goes on. A system -^riginatly well 
established, may possess the very best features of the 
educational system of the time ; but as it continues, it is 
likely to fall behind and to make little use of new views and 
further educational developments, unless we find side by 
side with the system maintained by the Government, inde- 
pendent institutions like this, vrhich enter into rivalry with 
the institutions more directly connected with the adminis- 
tration of the country ; a rivalry which is perfectly friendly 
— a rivalry for the promotion of one noble object — a rivalry 
from which Government institutions have nothing to fear, 
and from which, in my judgment, they have much to gain. 
{Applause.) When I say that I am no eager advocate for 
the extension of Government interference in education, j 
say that upon one condition, and with one proviso, a:ad that 
is, that the work of education, in this country shall be 
efficiently done. That I hold to be a sine qud non ; and it 
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is qtiite clear, I think, that in no country, whether in 
Europe or here, ca^i that work<’in these days, in all its width 
an/i extension, be adequately carried out independently of 
the assistance and of the funds of the central administration. 
And if this be true of European countries — if it be true 
of England — I am inclined to think that it is much more true 
of India ; and I trust, therefore, that none of you, who have 
listened to the observations I have just made, will carry 
away with you any idea that it would be the tendency of 
iny policy, as Viceroy of this country, to restrict the aid of 
Government in the promotion of public education. On the 
contrary, I desire to extend that assistance and to carry it 
deeper down into the lower ranks of the population ; but it 
is for that very reason, and because I feel that th^ work* to 
be done in regard to public education is a work of such great 
magnitude, and because I recognise that if it is to be done 
eflSciently, it will involve a larger amount of expenditure 
than it is possible for the Government of the country at pre- 
sent to embark upon — that I accept heartily the cooperation 
of institutions* of this kind (applause); and therefore I am 
glad to have had this opportunity of expressing the deep 
and sincere interest which I feel in the work which is being 
done here, and in other kiu ired colleges and schools. 

And, ladies and geutiemen, if I have seized this oppor- 
tunity of giving expression to that sentiment, there is also 
another feeling to which I cannot help alluding upon this 
occasion. I cannot help availing myself of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded to me to return my best thanks on 
behalf of myself, and I may say of my colleagues of the 
Government of India, to Archdeacon Baly, for the great 
services which he has rendered to the cause of European 
and Eurasian education in this country. {Applause.) We 
owe Archdeacon Baly our best thanks. But there are 
others^ too, who owe him thanks yet greater and deeper — 
the European and Eurasian inhabitants of this country, for 
whose interests in matters concerning the education of 
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their children he has done so^much, in whose cause he has 
spent so much time and study, and worlftd so unceasingly. 
They owe him a debt of the deepest gratitude. {Applauke.) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I do not know that I 
need detain you longer upon this occasion. I have to say, 
on behalf of Lady Ripon, that she deeply regrets that she 
was not able, on account of not being by any means stiong, 
to be present here on an occasion which would have afford- 
ed her so much interest and pleasure. 

I have only, in conclusion, most heartly to wish prosperity 
to the Calcutta La Martinifere. It has nearly fifty years of 
good work to show, and I earnestly desire that for many- 
half centuries, and for centuries still to come, it will continue 
to furnish and to train up successive generations of young 
men and young women like those who have appeared before 
us to-day — whose lives, when they go forth from this insti- 
tution, will bear bright witness to the moral and intellec- 
tual fruits which result from the culture which this place 
affords. (Applavse.) 


ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF RANOOQN, 

[On Fri<lay evening, the 15th of December, Their Excellencies the 20th 
Viceroy ami La«ly Uipon embarked on bt>arti the Tenasserim fora visit 
to British Burma. The party accompanying Their Excellencies was 
composed of the Hon. E. Baring ; (?. (Jrant, Esq.; E. C, Buck, Esq.; H. 

W. Priinrofse Esq.; the Uev. H.S. Kerr; Surgeou-Alajor An/iersou; and 
Captains Brett, Muir, and Durand, Aides-de-< ’amp. Th^ Tenasserim 
arrived at llangoou on the afternoon of the 2'>th December, Their 
Excellencies being met at the mouth of the river hy Mr, U. E. Bernard 
(the (‘hief < 'oiumissioiier) and a small party of gentlemen, in one of the 
Steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla *\)inpany. At a quarter pcjet 4 the 
Viceroy lauded at the Phay re Street Wharf, where he was received by 
hief C'ommissioner, accumpauied by all the Civil and Military 
Officials of Rangoon, by the Municipal Committee, the Port Trust 

Y 
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Commissioners, the Chamber of Commerce, and the piinoipal residents; 
The wharf had been flecoi ated for ^Their Excellencies’ reception by a 
Oojumitteo of tlie people of Rangoon. La<lie8 of the Principal Burmese 
families of Rangoon and its neigh bourliond were assembled in a part 
of the wharf set iipart for them, and welcomed the Viceroy and Lady » 
Ripon after their national cuatom. On His Excellency entering the 
covere<l part of the wharf, Major Poole, the President of the Muni- 
cipality, read an a<ldress of welcome, which concluded by expressing 
the satisfaction of the Municipality at the recent Resolution of Govern- 
ment, favouring the policy of recognising and encouraging the iu- 
depen lence of municipal bodies. 

Ills Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen ^ — I am much obliged to you for your address, 
and for the sentiments which it contains. I thank yon 
sincerely for the congratulations which you have been good 
enough to offer me upon my arrival in this your city. I 
can assure you it is a source of great pleasure to me to 
visit a province of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions, so 
marked by its advancement an<l progress as the province 
of Burma ; and I expect to derive both gratification and 
advantage from the opportunity I shall have of seeing some 
portion of so interesting a part of India. Gentlemen, 

I rejoice to find that you hail with satisfaction and approval 
a recent Resolution of the Government of India upon the 
subject of decentralisatico., and the extension of local self- 
government ; and I am very glad to learn from my friend 
Mr. Bernard that measures have already been taken for ex- 
tending the principle of election to the chief municipalities 
of Burma, and that, at all events as regards the population 
of Rangoon, that proposal has been received with favour. I 
sometimes hear it said that the natives in many parts of 
India are indifferent to the sj^stem of election, and that the 
best men in the various cities are not willing to come for- 
ward and to ojfifer themselves to the choice of their fellow- 
citizens. With respect to the modes and forms of election 
to be adopted in any part of the diversified dominions of 
our Queen in this country, what the Government of India 
would desire is that such systems should be selected as 
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may be deemed most suited to the indigenous halfits of 
each portion of the empire, Und most i|i accordance with 
native feeling. "^And with respect to any hesitation (^ifniny 
such does exist) in the minds of the best men of the Euro- 
pean or Native community to offer themselves to the choice 
of their neighbours, all I can say is that for my part I 
regard a man who is selected by his fellow-townsmen to 
represent their interests in a municiplity, as one who 
receives a high distinction ; and that I should always myself 
be inclined, as Viceroy of India, to mark by other honours 
my sense of the position of any one who had been for 
a series of years honoured by the confidence of his fellow- 
countrymen. Gentlemen, as I am speaking upon this 
topic, P may be permitted to say that I have read with 
very great satisfaction the remarks upon this question of 
Municipal Government, which are contained in a recent 
Administration Report of your Chief Oommissioner. Mr. 
Bernard has shown that he thoroughly and rightly appre- 
ciates the objects and the intention of the Government of 
India in this matter ; and I may in truth*5ay, bri'fefly, that 
the views which are expressed in that Administration 
Report appear to me to be a model of those by which the 
Government of India would desire that Local Governments 
should be animated. {Applause,) 

Gentlemen ^ — Wo have present here with us to-day my 
honourable colleague Major Baring, the Financial Member 
of Council, and I am glad to take this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the large share be has borne in the prepara- 
tion and development of the Resolution to which I have 
been referring, and the deep interest which he feels in all 
that tends to extend local self-government in this country. 
What we desire is, to see local interests managed by local 
bodies representing local opinion. In our opinion it is a 
distinct credit to any district officer if he is found To work 
through, and with, the Municipality with which he has to 
do ; and it seems to us that it is better that even useful 
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reforJas should be postponed for a year or two, and ulti- 
mately carried out ^ith the conSent of local bodies, and in 
theoform most acceptable to them, than that they should be 
adopted at once, with a disregard of the feelings of the 
municipal body. We desire to respect the independence of 
such bodies, and to encourage them to speak their minds 
freely; but at the same time, we should not be justified in 
permitting a backward and obstructive municipality per- 
manently to stand in the way of the welfare of their fellow- 
citizens, to postpone indefinitely necessary measures of 
sanitary reform, education, water-supply, improvement of 
roads, or the like.^ We do not do so in England. In 
many cases, the Government at home takes the power to 
itself of enforcing the necessary measures on municipalities 
who show themselves unworthy of the trust reposed in 
them: in short, the principle on which the Resolution is 
founded may be said to be this, — We wish to use local 
todies to the utmost, in the management of local affairs ; 
we desire to secure them from hasty or needless inter- 
ference ;'^‘*we desire to deal with them with the utmost 
patience ; but, on the other hand, we do not intend that 
they should be permitted to obstruct the solid good of their 
fellow-citizens in any case u which they may show them- 
selves permanently un voiding to discharge the duties en- 
trusted to them. I have thought it desirable, as you are 
about to enter, more widely than before, on the course of 
municipal self-government, to take this opportunity of ex- 
plaining the views of the Government of India in this 
matter. It only remains for me to thank you once more 
for your kind welcome. 


ADDRESS FROM THE BURMAN COMMUNITY. 

J381. [The Viceregal Pai-ty thea proceeded up the wharf, at the outside of 
which the Burmese section of the community presented an address of 
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welcome, of which the following is a translation: — it please 
Your Excellency, — We the untlArsigned mem|)ers of the Burmese 
Community respectfully beg to state: — “ That, owing to the ju«t %nd 
upright Government exercise ! over the people of the country in 
consequence of the good will, sympathy, and other kindly feelings 
entertained by Your Excellency for them, without distinction as to 
race, they are free from anxiety and dread, and, like fresh blossoms, 
they live in exceeding contentment and happiness under the shelter 
of the British flag. They longed, previously to Your Excellency's 
arrival, to behold the face of him to whose attention and care they 
are indebted for this peaceful security. And now that Your Excel- 
lency has graciously been pleased to visit these shores, an<l they are 
enabled personally to behold and pay their respects to Your Excel- 
lency, their delight and amazement at the favour vouchsafed them are 
unbounded. They know plainly that Your Excellency has at heart 
thq contentment and happiness of various races under Your Excel- 
lency’s government, and that Your Excellency exercises just govern- 
ment over them accordingly. They earnestly pray, therefore, that the 
life of Your Excellency may be prolonged, that the glory, might, and 
honour of Your Excellency may day by day increase, and that the 
just government of Your Excellency may continue to be exercised 
over them as heretofore.” 

His Excellency’s reply, which was translated for iifee audiehce, was 
as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen of the Burman Community ^ — I am very 
much pleased by the terms of the address which you have 
presented to me, and I can assure you that I am very glad 
that I have been able to visit this interesting province so 
soon after the time of entering upon my duties as Viceroy 
of India. I am well aware that Burma is one of the most 
progressive provinces of India, and I therefore rejoice, 
indeed, to have this opportunity of seeing its condition with 
my own eyes. The Government of India regards the races 
and creeds upon a footing of perfect equality ; — that is one 
of the fundamental principles of the Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress in this country. Therefore, 
we regard you, who belong to a race so diflferent from “those 
with which other parts of India are peopled, with ai? much 
interest as we do those who inhabit the more ancient 
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portions of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, and it will fee 
equally our object ^o promote your interests. 


DINNER AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, RANGOON. 

1881. [After His Excellency ha«l replied to the Burman address a proces- 
sion was formed and proceeded towards Government House. Various 
triumphal arches were erected along the line of route by different 
sections of the community (Persians, Chetties, Fokien Chinese and 
Surates), each of whom presented an address of welcome, to which His 
Excellency replied briefly. In the evening, the Chief Commissioner 
gave a dinner at Government House, to which a large number 
of guests were invited to meet Their Excellencies. Mr. Bernlird 
proposed the Viceroy’s health, and His Excellency replied in the 
following speech : — ] 

Mr, Bernard, Ladies and Gentlemen , — I thank you 
very sincerely for the manner in which you have received 
the toast which has just been proposed to you, in such kind 
terms, by my iriend the Chief Commissioner. I can assure 
you that it is a great pleasure to me to have been able to 
visit this distant province of Her Majesty’s Indian domin- 
ions, and to find myself h<ne in a portion of those dominions 
marked by such evident and unmistakeable signs of pros- 
perity and progress. It is due to that fortunate existence 
of peace at the present time (that peace to which you, Sir, 
have alluded in terms so just) that I have been able to come 
thus far from the ordinary route of Governors- General ; and 
I, for one, accept entirely the congratulations which you 
have been good enough to offer me upon the establishment 
of that peace, and I shall always consider that if I have 
had any hand in furthering the settlement to which that 
peace is due, it is one of the acts of my political life of 
whicti, throughout what remains of my time upon earth 1 
may be most justly proud. (AppUmse.) You are quite 
light when you say 1 am a friend of a peaceful policy i not 
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because I should not be prepared upon any occasion whea 
the true interests or the honour of England or India were at 
stake, to strike a blow — a quick and ready blow — for 
defence of those great interests (applause), but because 
I believe, as was stated by the great and distinguished 
English statesman, Lord Derby, that the true interest of 
England is peace, and hold that that saying is yet more 
true of India; and it is to the continuance of peace that we 
must look for the advancement of that progress which, 
great and remarkable here in Burma, yet shows signs of its 
existence and its advancement in other parts of India in the 
present day. Here, ladies and gentlemen, these signs are 
unmistakeable. Whether we look to the population, or to 
trade, or to railway returns, or to shipping; or take any 
other test of prosperity, and compare the conditions of 
Burma at the present day with what it was ten years ago, 

I may truly say, without exaggeration, that the progress of 
these ten years has been enormous. . And that progress has 
not been merely the result of some great leap whic];i might 
have been made from accidental circumstances in the 
course of that decade of years ; but it has been a steady 
progress, advancing continually and going on step by step 
down to the present day; a progress which is marked as 
between last year and the present year in due proportion, 
as it is between the present year and ten years ago. 1 
have been reading with the greatest possible interest the 
very able Administration Report of my friend the Chief 
Commissioner, and I find in that Report that the year 
which is just closing shows a noble record of good work 
done. Whatever may be the branch of administration to 
which you may turn, you will see in it manifest signs of 
progression and advancement. If you look to railway com- 
munications, you will see there that you have one rjiilway 
in Burma which is in the happy and fortunate condition of 
already, within a few years, paying four and a half per 
cent upon its capital cost ; and 1 rejoice indeed to have 
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been able to induce the Secretary of State very readily to 
sanction the creation of that new railway from this place to 
TouDgoo, which I hope will also have a very great effect 
in developing the resources of the country. {Applause*) , 
But railway communications could do little if they were not 
aided and supplemented by road communications, and I 
W'as therefore exceedingly glad to find, from the Report of 
my honourable friend, that his attention was being closely 
turned to that question of road communication and that it 
was his intention to devote for the future a considerably 
larger sum for the development of roads in this province 
than had hitherto been devoted to that great and important 
object. I have already, this afternoon — in which I believe 
I have made some eight or nine speeches, to a great variety 
of races, though happily they were not so long as that with 
which I am detaining you now — had occasion to allude to 
the progress which is being made in the development of 
Municipal institutions in Burma, and I shall say nothing 
on thaj- subject now, except to repeat my thanks to Mr 
Bernard for the admirable manner in which he has dealt 
with the subject in his Report. 

But there is one subject m which I have felt a great 
interest for a number of yt %rs — a greater number, perhaps, 
than it is agreeable to recall — on which I should like to say 
a word or two ; and that is the subject of public education. 

I rejoice to see, also, that there is good work being done in 
this province of Burma. The higher schools are doing 
their work, and I trust they will continue to do that yet 
more successfully. I was, however, glad to observe, from 
the Report to which I have alluded, what valuable results 
were obtained from the labours of the Christian Brothers 
in their School of St. Paul. {Applause.) I was glad also 
to see the position which was occupied by the School of 
Si. John, and to find how zealously and earnestly the Baptist 
Missionaries in this country were labouring for the cause 
of education among the wild tribes of Karens. 
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But, as you may be aware, ^ I attach a very special and 
peculiar importance to the progress of jprimary education 
in India ; and it seems to me to be a very interesting fea- 
ture of your educational system in Burma, that you have 
been able to use, to so large an extent, the indigenous edu- 
cational establishments of this province in connection with 
that branch of education ; and that there is a great hope of 
enlarging, extending, and making yet more useful the native 
indigenous education which is afforded by the Bhuddist 
Monasteries throughout this land. That seems to me to be 
dealing with this question on its true and sound basis^ 
endeavouring to use every national and native means to 
encourage and develope it, and so to make it useful for 
the purposes of modern science and modern civilisation. 
I was, however, a little disappointed with two points which 
came out in regard to education, in that Report. The first 
was that, although something is being done (more, perhaps, 
than in any other part of India) in the matter of the education 
of girls, yet it seemed to me that there was considerable 
room for doing a great deal more in that direction in this 
province, because, if I am not mistaken, you have not, here 
in Burma, to encounter the great difficulty which lies in the 
way of female education in other parts of India. You have 
alluded to the freedom of the women in this part of the 
country, and their unrestricted intercourse in society ; and 
that in itself is a feature which ought to make female 
education much more easy here than in other parts of 
India, and which will, I hope, lead to a great development 
of female education in the course of coming years. The 
other point was that I, who am so much interested in the 
development of Municipal institutions, regret to observe 
that the Municipalities of British Burma devote what 
seems to me far too small a portion of their funds to the 
promotion of education. That fact was alluded to in the 
Report, and I am quite sure that, so far as may be con- 
sistent with the legitimate independence of those bodies, 
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they will be encouraged by you, Sir, to appropriate a 
larger portion of ^eir funds ^ to the purposes of primary 
ediicaiion. 

There is one other topic upon which I would say a word, 
and that is, the development and extension of the vast 
agricultural resources of Burma. You are aware that the 
Government of India have lately re-established the Reve- 
nue and Agricultural Department, which was first set up by 
my distinguished friend — for I had the hooour of his friend- 
ship — the late Lord Mayo {loud applause), and which, 
having suffered a temporary eclipse, has been wisely, in 
my judgment, re-established by the present Indian Go- 
vernment. And one of the first measures in connection 
with that resuspitation of the Agricultural Department ^in 
India was to obtain the sanction of the Home Government 
to establish an Agricultural Department in Burma, upon 
the recommendation of your Chief Commissioner. Well 
now, I hope that from the establishment of that Agricul- 
tural Department many benefits may result to this province. 
Happily, the 'Burmese Agricultural Department will not 
have to discharge those duties which must ever be the 
foremost duties of an Agricultural Department in any 
other part of India, bt .ause you enjoy in Burma a 
complete, or almost q>;*c0 complete, immunity from the 
great evil of famine. But there is a great deal to be 
done towards the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of this rich province, and although I am not one 
of those who think it is in the power of Government to 
take upon itself vast and extended duties in respect to 
agriculture or commerce, which can be better done by the 
people for themselves, yet there are many things which can 
be done here, under the auspices of the Department which 
is about to be established, which will tend to develope 
agriculture, which will tend to procure a larger supply of 
labour — one of the great wants of Burma at the present 
day — winch will tend to introduce labour-saving machines 
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more largely into this country, and to aid in the establish- 
ment of new branches of agriculture yet jin an undeveloped 
state, like that of tea, coffee, and tobacco ; and the deve^p- 
ment of those which already exist here, but perhaps in a 
* comparatively undeveloped state, like that of sugarcane, 

. These are great and important objects in regard to the per- 
manent prosperity of this province, and it is with the view 
of discussing with the Chief Commissioner the best mode in 
which we can labour to attain those objects that I have ask- 
ed Mr, Buck, the able and energetic Secretary in the Agri- 
cultural Department, to accompany me on this occasion, that 
he may advise me and Mr. Bernard in our conference 
as to the best mode of attaining these great and useful 
eirtis. 

It only remains for me to thank you very heartily, on be- 
half of Lady Ripon, for the kind manuer in which you have 
spoken of her on this occasion. Yes, ladies and gentlemen,. 
Mr. Bernard is quite right ; he speaks doubtless from his 
own experience {applause) when he sets that high value 
upon a good wife ; and no one knows the worth of a good 
wife, and the aid she may be to a man in the hard work of 
official business, better than I tjo. {Applause.) 

And now, before I sit down, I must ask you to drink one 
more toast. I know well there are many I see before me 
who are waiting for the conclusion of my speech ; but I am 
quite sure they will heartily join in supporting me in the 
proposition I am about to make, for I am about to ask you 
to drink the health of the Chief Commissioner. {Applause.) 
When Mr. Aitchison — who now, by that well-earned recog ^ 
nition of his long, able, and eminent services to the Govern- 
ment of India, which was conferred on him by the Queen 
is Sir Charles Aitchison — when he was called last year to 
take his place in the Governor General’s Council at §imla, 

I had to consider to whom I could entrust the duties of his 
office. I knew that Burma was a progressive province • I 
knew it was a province .which needed at its head an able 
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etietgetio man, and I looked round to see where I could find 
the fittest man for ^the position. I was told on all hands^ by 
those whom I consulted, that I bad better choose Mr. Ber* 
nard. (Ap^lau$eJ) It was atrial to me to give him up, be- 
cause, though I had only worked with him for about a 
month, that month was quite time enough to tell me the 
value of his services at the Home Office ; but I felt it my 
duty to look to the interests of this great province — felt 
in my duty to choose a man distinguished by earnestness of 
purpose and zeal for the public service, by marked abilities, 
arid V)y untiring energy; and, above all, to choose a man 
who woind have a deep and heartfelt sympathy for the peo- 
ple over whom he was called to rule ; and, ladies and gentle- 
men, I rejoice tp find that, after some ten months of expeti- 
ence of the results of my choice, Mr. Bernard’s conduct in 
this administration has fully proved the justice of my judg- 
ment. (Applause) 


RECEPTION OF BURMESE GENTLEMEN. 

^•1881. [Oit the 21st December, Viceroy held a Lev^e at Government 
House, Rango<»D, which was largely attended. In the afternoon, His 
Excellency ()aid a to the Thayettaw Monasteries, where he 

was received by abont seventy Buddhist monks. At i p. M. on Thnrs* 
day, the 22nd December, Hts Excellency hebl a reception of native gen- 
tlemen, at which decorations — gold medals and chains — were distri- 
buted to a number of Burmese officials, in recognition of long and faith- 
ful service to the Government. His Excellency then received several 
memorials from the inhabitants of Rangoon, on various local matters, 
and afterwartis a<l dressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Gent/emen,—- 1 am very glad to have this opportunity 
of meeting you, the representatives of various sections of 
the native community of this city, and in acquiring, through 
the memorials which you have presented to to me, a know- 
ledge of your wishes upon matters of local interest. 
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I consiiier, gentlemen^ that in thus fully making known 
your wishea to me you are taking a very jiseful course, and 
setting a good example, which I trust will be more^nd 
more followed on similar occasions in other parts of India^ 
It is the foundation of my policy as Governor-General of 
this country, and the great end and object of my adminis- 
tration, to advance the interests of the people of every 
part of the Indiarl dominions of our Queen-Empress, and to 
keep constantly in view the promotion of their welfare. It 
seems to me that this ought to be at all times the great 
aim of the English Government in India, and that it is the 
plain duty of that Government and the best justification 
of its existence. Now, gentlemen, it helps very much to- 
wards the attainment of this object, that this inhabitants of 
different parts of the country should make known their 
wishes to the Government as you have done to-day ; and I 
shall always be ready to give to those wishes my most care- 
ful and considerate attention. It may not — indeed, it may 
bo assumed that it will not — be possible to comply with all 
of them; but I am most anxious that the people of India, 
of all races and all classes, should understand that any 
expression of their desires wijl always receive the fullest 
consideration from the Government of India, and that if 
in any instances the requests so made to us cannot be 
granted, they will never be rejected through indifference or 
neglect. 

I am much pleased to have had this opportunity of re- 
cognising, by the decorations which I have just distributed, 
the services which have been rendered to the Government 
by the various gentlemen who have received those distinc- 
tions. It was also a satisfaction to me a short time ago, 
upon the recommendation of my friend the Chief Com- 
missioner, to appoint a native gentlemen of this proyince, 
Moung Ba Ohn, as a probationer in the covenanted civil 
service. He is the first Barman who has been admitted to 
that service, and I trust that by his zeal, energy, and 
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devotion to his duties he will prove himself worthy of the 
confidence which fias been placed in him, and will thus 
encourage me, or future Viceroys, to give, from time to time, 
to the people of this province, their fair share of appoint* 
ments of this kind. 

The Government of India received, some time ago, re- 
presentations from the Chief Commissioner pointing out 
the necessity of improving the position of Native Officials 
in this province. Those representations have received the 
most careful consideration from the Government, and al- 
though I am not at this moment in a position to communi- 
cate to you the detailed conclusions at which we are likely 
to arrive, it is a pleasure to me to be able to say that we 
recognise the importance of bettering the position,* not "in 
British Burma only, but throughout India, of those uncove- 
nanted servants of the Government, upon whose zeal and 
good conduct the good administration of the country so 
largely depends ; and that I hope that it may be in our 
power shortly to make known the measures we propose 
to adopt for that purpose, and which will, I have every rea- 
son to hope, meet the wishes of the Chief Commissioner. 

And now, gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank 
you very sincerely, on m; own behalf, and on that of Lady 
Bipon, for the very hearcy welcome which you have given 
to us. We were greatly delighted by the variety and 
beauty of the various arches which were erected by Native 
bodies and by the Chinese residents along the road through 
which we passed on the day of our arrival, and it has been 
to me a pleasing duty to report to our gracious Sovereign 
the proofs of loyalty and cordial good will by which the 
reception of her representative has been marked. I shall, 
I assure you, always retain a very lively and agreeable re- 
colleQj.ion of my visit to British Burma, and of all the cir- 
cumstances which have attended it ; and it will be at all 
times my earnest desire to do everything in my power to 
promote your happinessi^and prosperity. 
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MEMORIALS FROM THE MERCANTILE 
COMMUNITY OF RANGOON. 

[At 1 p. M. on the 23rd December, the Viceroy received the Re- 
corder and the Judicial Comminaioner of Rangoon, and discussed 
the question of the establishment of a High^ Court. At 3 P. M., a 
Deputation of the lea<Hng merchants of Rangoon waited on liis 
Excellency and presented memorials regarding the re-establish- 
ment « f monopolies in Upper Burma, and praying that if no more 
effectual steps could be taken, a strong remonstrance shoubi be ad- 
dressed to the Burmese Government on the subject. The memorials 
also drew^ttention to the necessity for the establishment of a High 
Court of Judicature at Rangoon, to be presided over by not less than 
three Judges, two of whom would sit on appeals from any one of the 
Judges. After the presentation of these memorials, a discussion 
ensued: — ] 

His Excellency : — I have already received copies of these 
memorials, and made myself acquainted with their contents. 
The first is from the merchants and others in*Rangoon, and 
relates, I think exclusively to the trade with Upper Burma ; 
and the second is from the Chamber of Commerce, and 
relates also to that subject and to the question of the estab- 
lishment of a High Court at Rangoon. It will be better to 
keep the two subjects quite distinct in the conversation we 
may have, as they have no connection with each other. 

With respect to the first — namely, the monopolies which 
have unfortunately been recently established by the Manda- 
lay Government, and which are inflicting evidently so seri- 
ous an injury upon our trade with Upper Burma, — I am 
quite sure I need not tell you that I regret extremely that 
any circumstances should have arisen to check the progress 
of the trade whith now amounts to so considerable a sum, 
and was of growing importance to the country. It Ts the 
foremost object of my policy as Governor-General of this 
country, and the policy of my colleagues (especially in the 
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Financial Department as represented by Major Baring), to 
do everything tha| can fitly and properly be done by a Gov- 
ernment to develope the commercial and industrial re- 
sources of all parts of India. I look upon it as a very great 
object for the Government in this country, at the present ’ 
time, to encourage private enterprise and the investment 
of private capital in ludia to the utmost extent that it is 
possible for us to do so. You know very well that the 
resources of this country (especially of the province of 
Burma) are greats and there are many sources of wealth 
only waiting to be developed by the application of capital ; 
and everything we can do to render it easy for private 
capital to be applied to the development of the resources of 
the country, .you may rely upon it, it will be our object 
to do, in every way in our power. Entertaining these views, 

I need scarcely tell you that I regard with very great regret 
the obstacles which have been lately interposed in the wa3‘ 
of freedom of trade with Upper Burma. It is a matter of 
a very serious character, which has already occupied the at- 
tention of the Government, and will continue to occupy our 
very close attention. At the c^me time, the circumstances 
of ^at country are such as to render it a task of difficulty 
and delicacy to decide what steps (if any) it would at the 
present moment be pos'^lble to take with a view to endeavour- 
ing to remove the obstacles which now so seriously interfere 
with and fetter our trade.v Upper Burma is in a very dis- 
turbed condition, as you are aware — indeed, the latest in- 
formation in my possession seems to point to a state of 
things which leaves one to suppose that a serious crisis is 
likely to arise very shortly in the country. . How far that 
may be the case^ time will show ; but that seems the most 
probable result of the present condition of affairs at 
Mandalay. With respect to anything the Oovernment can 
do the present moment to relieve you from the difficul- 
ties in which you are placed in regard to your trade^ I shall 
be very glad indeed to leam the views of the gentlemei^ 
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who are present, as to what.jjn their opinion, could be dona 
by the Government with a view to bettey the present Ren- 
dition of affairs. Looking at these two memorials, I find 
that the first memorial merely states very clearly, full}', and 
forcibly the difficulties under which you are suffering, and 
leaves the remedy to be discovered by the Government. 
I am very much obliged to you for the confidence which 
3^ou place in us, but it would be a great advantage to us to 
learn what you think would be the best course to adopt. 
The second memorial states one step, at all events, which 
might be taken, in a sentence the first part of wh;<jii is un- 
doubtedly most true, and represents very fairly it., ei the 

difficulties of the situation : — 

• • 

‘ In a case of this kin*!, it is less difficult to describe the grievance 
than to suggest a remedy ; but we would respectfully submit that, if 
no more efEectual steps can be taken, a strong remonstrance, at least^ 
should be a<ldre8sed to the Burmese Government.’ 

I shall say a word about that presently, but, in tho 
first place, I should be very glad if any gentlemen present 
would express freely and openly their views upon the sub- 
ject, and what steps they think it would be possible for the 
Government to take, to put au end to this most unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs. I hope you will kindly give us your 
advice with the utmost f^reedom. I have asked you to 
come up here to this room (which I am using as an office, 
through Mr. Bernard’s kindness), that we might not have a 
formal, but a friendlyj interview ; and I should be very much 
obliged if you would explain to me whatever views you 
entertain on the matter. 

Mr, Kennedy ohsQTwed that they wished to leave the mat- 
ter entirely to His Excellency, to adopt any steps he thought 
advisable to extricate them from the difficulty. 

His Excellency : — As regards the suggestion whioh is 
made in the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, I 
should wish to say this, — that we have already addressed a 
remonstrance to the Mandalay Government (which, in fact, 

. A 1 
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I need scarcely tell you, for it< was obviously our duty to do 
so) ^ipon the’^first establishment of the earlier monopolies, 
poiutiug out to them the grievous injury which was inflicted 
on our trade, and the view which we took of the unfriendly 
character of measures of that kind. Since then, as 1 under- 
stand — indeed, quite recently — additional monopolies have 
been established. Is that not so ? Our letter was Avritten 
in September. 

Mr, Kennedy remarked that the Mandalay Government 
was going on creating fresh monopolies from time to 
time. 

His Excellency : — It seems to me that it is a very fair 
question for us to consider whether we should not make a 
further remonstrance in^ strong and decided terms, pointing 
out the great objections which there are, in our opinion, to 
the establishment of these monopolies; and I will consult 
my colleagues when I get V>ack to Calcutta on that point, as 
I understand that is the step you would wish to be taken. 
I feel v/^ry much indeed that our great interest — in fact, I 
might almost say, our only interest — with regard to our re- 
lations with Upper Burma is the interest of our trade. As 
lonij as the trade stands on a reasonable and sound footing, 
that is all we want with th^' ^iandalay Government ; reason- 
able and friendly relations, with full freedom for the develop- 
ment of trade. That is all along the view which I have taken 
of it, and I should desire to direct my course towards that 
object, which I look upon as the fundamental point which 
we ought to have iu view in our relations with the Govern- 
ment of Upper Burma. I do nob know that I can say any- 
thing further as regards the steps to be taken. If there is 
any point you could call my attention to, or any step 
you could suggest, I should be glad tolbear your views. 
You^are men locally acquainted with the matter, and 
knowing the course of trade, and knowing much more 
than 1 can possibly do about the state of things at Man- 
dalay. 
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Mr. Binning asked, suf>posing a remonstrance were 
ineffectual, if any further steps could be ^ken. 

His Excellency : — Well, that is precisely what I wanted 
to know, — whether you had any further steps to suggest. 
You see, I have always held the opinion (not only in regard 
to this question, but in regard to political questions gener- 
ally) that nothing is more unwise and undignified for a Gov- 
ernment than to threaten if they are not prepared to act on 
those threats. That I will not do. If 1 said to the Mandalay 
Government or any other Government, ‘I shall do so-and-so 
if you do not do something else, ' I should feel bound to do 
what I had said, if occasion arose. Threats, therefore, are 
a serious step, and 1 do not know if anything of that kind 
is*dssirable at the present moment. I should like, however, 
the Mandalay Government to understand clearly that there 
is nothing so serious to us as anything affecting our trade ; 
— that is, as I have already said, our principal interest there ; 
and a concession on this point is the first (perhaps, at pre- 
sent the only) proof they can give us of their^desire to be on 
friendly terms. 

Mr, Orieve said he thought they would be quite 
satisfied if His Excellency decided on addressing the 
Mandalay Government again : and Mr. Binning asked what 
were the views of the Government with regard to a fresh 
treaty. 

His Excellency : — Of course, the making of a fresh treaty 
must depend on the opportunity. If a fair opportunity 
opened, and there was any point on which you thought the 
present treaty could be improved, Ave should be glad to con- 
sider any suggestion you could make ; but the state of the 
country does not point to anything like that at present. If 
the Mandalay Government approached us, we should be glad 
to receive any reasonable offer they might make. It jn not 
for us at the present moment to go to them, but, should 
they come to us, we should endeavour to negotiate upon a 
basis which would benefit our trade, 
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Mr, Orieve said all tbey dt-^sired was a free trade with 
Up^er Burma. At^the same time, the opinion among them 
was that a treaty with Burma was not likely to be carried 
out, and, as things were just now, the commerce of Rangoon 
was in a state of stagnation altogether. 

His ExosUency : — Yes, I was sorry to see that the trade 
had fallen off’ very much. We must watch events. For 
months my attention has been directed to the matter — in 
fact, ever since I became acqnainted with the circumstances 
of the case ; and I look upon it entirely in the light of our 
trade interests, and I shall not lose any favourable opportu- 
nity that may arise of putting things on a better footing. 

Major Baring^ on being referred to by His Excellency, 
stated that the rice-trade was quite independent of the treaty, 
and that the falling off there was due to increased produc- 
tion in Upper Burma. 

His Excellency : — It seems to have fallen off very 
largely. 

Mr. ffrieve s/iid this was not the subject of complaint ; he 
a^ded that Rangoon merchants would of course prefer that 
rice should pass through their mills, rather than go unmill- 
ed to Upper Burma. 

His Excellency : — With respect to the other point which 
the Chamber of Oommetce have alluded to in their memo- 
rial, rcTxrding the judicial arrangements of the province 
and the: i^roposal to establish a High Court or Chief Court, 
I caunut at the present moment express any decided 
opinion* 

It is one, no doubt, of importance, and, in consequence 
of communications which reached us from Mr. Atichison 
before he left you, and from the present Chief Commis- 
sioner, it has already received a good deal of attention 
from^^^he Government of India ; and it would now seem to 
be ripe for a decision, at Hill events as to what should 
immediately be done, for, in a progressive province like 
this, arrangements suitable for one time may have to be 
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altered sooner than we expj^ct ; and I can assure you that 
we shall give the greatest weight to tjj^e opinious which 
you have expressed. 1 have made it my business here to 
confer with the Recorder and Judicial Commissioner, and 
I am also acquainted with the views of Mr. Bernard; and I 
shall thoroughly discuss the question with him before I 
leave ; and you know that in the Government of India we 
have the advantage of the advice of Mr. Rivers Thompsooi 
one of your former Chief Commissioners, who has not lost 
his interest in Burma, and who concerns himself very much 
with any questions that afiect the welfare of this province. 
Perhaps, however, some of you might kindly point out to 
us the chief practical objections you have to the present 
arfangement. You briefly allude to them .here, but, as I 
have heard what is to be said by the executive authorities, 
I should like to hear what you, as the representatives of 
the public, think are the objections to the present arrange- 
ments. 

A pause followed. 

His jEcccelUncy : — ^The Chamber of Commerce speak of 
delays. Do you find much delay arising from the circum- 
tance of these gentlemen being occupied with other 
duties. 

Mr. Dickson stated that there had been delays. 

His Excellency : — We may take it, I suppose, that there 
is a general feeling that the present arrangement is not 
satisfactory, but is that founded upon practical incouve-^ 
nience which has been felt by gentlemen attending these 
Courts ? 

Mr. Dicicson : — I believe it is so. 

His Excellency : — You also mention that it would secure 
greater uniformity in the decisions of the lower Courts. 
Is it felt that at present there is practicaliy a want of such 
uniformity ? 

One of the Deputation replied in the affirmative. 
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His Excellency : — Very w^l, I promise you we shall 
consider the quest^n very carefully, and pay all due atten- 
tion to your wishes as representatives of this important 
community, I must thank you for the kind words you have 
said to me individually in your address. I have enjoyed 
my visit here very much, — indeed, as much as anything I 
have seen in India. It is pleasant to be in a country which 
shows such signs of progrress, and I shall carry away very 
pleasant recollections of my visit here. 1 am also much 
obliged to you for your visit, as it is a great advantage to 
learn the views of those who are directly interested in 
questions of trade and commerce. 

[The Deputation then thanked His Excellency for the jijourteous 
reception he had given them, and on the Viceroy's rising, withdrew.] 


BALL AT RANGOON. 

:ec. 1881. [In t^je eveniqg a ball was given in honour of the Viceroy and 
Lady Ripon, by the people of Rangoon, at which Their Excellencies 
were present. In reply to the toast of his health, proposed at 
supper — ] 

His Excellency said tha? he tendered his most hearty 
thanks to ail for the cordial manner in which the res- 
ponse to the toast of his health had been given. He 
felt keenly the warmth and loyalty of the welcome which 
had been extended to him in Rangoon, and he must say 
that each succeeding reception he was called on to attend 
seemed more kind and more enthusiastic than the former 
one. He had been called upon to make many speeches 
lately, and, as he did not see any reason to unsay any- 
thing that he had already said (nor had he anything new 
to sa^), he must confine himself to thanking the people of 
Rangoon for the welcome they had given him on this 
occasion. With regard to what Major Pooled had said 
^ The Deputy Cohuaissioner md President of the Munidpality. 
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about the Town Hall, he felt tjfat he should be honoured by 
having his own name connected therewith, especially as 
the hall would remain a monument of sucfi a widely respect- 
ed townsman as Mr. Fowle. He thanked those present, in 
the name of himself and Lady Ripon, for the way in which 
they had been received ; and assured his audience that his 
visit to Burma would ever remain among the most pleasant 
among his recollections. 

[Three hearty cheers were then given for the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Bipon, and 'one more’ for Mr. Fowle.] 


• VISIT TO ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, RANGOON. 

• 

[On Sunday afternoon, the 25th of December, the Viceroy visited 26th Dc 
St. John’s College, Uangoou. In reply to an address read by Dr. 

Marks, the Principal, His Excellency spoke as follows : — 1 

Mr, Bernard^ Dr. Maries, Ladies and Oentlemen , — It 
affords me great pleasure to visit St. John’s College, and to 
be present on this interesting occasion. YOu, Dr, ‘Marks, 
have rightly interpreted my visit as an indication of my 
deep interest in the education of the youth of this country, 
more especially of the class to which you have alluded. 
Measures are now being considered by the Government of 
India, which it is hoped will give a fresh impetus and support 
to their education. As I look upon the faces of the pupils 
before me, I am struck with that remarkable admixture of 
races which I have noticed everywhere in Rangoon — differ- 
ent nationalities all working side by side in perfect har- 
mony and accord. I feel sure that this institution is doing 
really good work in this city ; and I earnestly hope and 
pray for the continued success and prosperity of St. John’s 
College. To you boys I would say, — value and improve 
the opportunities here offered to you. All the instruction 
and education that you receive in this place you will need 
in later life; and if you do but make good use of your time 
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at school, let me assure you tlij^it you will reap benefits great 
and numerous hereafter. 1 thank you all for the very kind 
reception which you have given me, and I wish you every 
happiness and success. 

[At 3-16 p.M. on the 20th December, Hiw Excellency and party em- ' 
bark<i from the Phayre Street wharf, on boar«i the Tenassennij and 
proceeded to Moulmein, accompanied by the Chief ( 'ommissioner and 
Mr. G. D. liurgess, and attended by the I. Q. S. Enterpnze^ with 
part of the Suite on board. The troops, the Volunteers, the principal 
residents, the ofl&cials, and the public of Rangoon attended, to do honour 
to Their Excellencies on their departure, in the same way as on their 
arrival. The Viceroy expressed his hearty approval of the arrange- 
ments, non-official and official, made for his reception and his enter- 
tainment at Rangoon ; and directed that this expression of his feelings, 
which the Marchioness of Ripon fully shared, should be made kuoym 
to the people ofc all classes, non-official and official, European and 
l^ative, to ladies as well as to gentlemen.] 


ADDRESS Of welcome TO THE VICEROY 
AT MOULMEIN. 

5C. 1881, [Thbir Excellencies the Vic. ^ y and the Marchioness of Ripon 
arrivetl at Moulmein at 11 o’cii oic on the morning of the 27th Decern* 
her, and disembarked at the Main Wharf at li -30 a.m. At Half-way 
Creek, on the Moulmein river, the Viceroy’s party remove*! from the 
TmasBerim to the I. U. S. Irraioaddy^ which had been sent over to 
Amherst to await His Excellency's arrival. The Vicert»y and Lady 
Ripon were received at the wharf by Colonel Dufif, Commissioner of 
Teuasserim ; Colonel Jenkins, (^mmandaiit ; Major Furlong, Mr. 
Macrae, Mr. Birks, and other officials, Consuls of Foreign States and 
represeutatives of ihe various C'ommuuities. On landing at the wharf, 
an ndtiress of welcome was presented to the Viceroy by the English- 
speaking inhabitants of Moulmein, to which His Excellency replied: — ] 

< I much obliged to you, gentlemen, and 1 can assure 
you that it has given me great pleasure to come to Burma; 
and 1 quite made up my mind, when I thought of going to 
Rangoon, that I would make an effort to visit your town. 
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I had heard much of its bea;|ity ; and certainly what I have 
seen in the approach along the river * fully confirm^ the 
anticipations I had formed. I am grateful to you for your 
kind and cordial welcome, and I am glad to find you fully 
appreciate the recent Resolution auuounced by the Govern- 
ment of India, with respect to the encouragement of pri- 
vate enterprise, and think it is calculated to develope the 
trade of this place. I trust those who are capable of 
undertaking works of a commercial and industrial character 
in this country will start the work of developing its re- 
sources; for when we say we desire to encourage private 
enterprise, it is, of course, understood that private enter- 
prise will be ready to accept the offer, and to do its part ; 
aftd I trust it will be so both with respect to capital from. 
Europe and to local capital — for it is mainly in regard 
to local capital that we desire to encourage private en- 
terprise. 

[An ad<lress was next presented by the Burmese an<i Talaing 
resi<lents of Moulmein, to which His Excellency replied: — ^ 

I thank you very much for your kind welcome, and am 
very glad to see you. I have been very much pleased with 
my visit to British Burma, and with all I have seen ; and I 
shall always retain pleasant recollections of my visit, and 
shall devote my utmost efforts to develope and promote 
the welfare of this province. 

[In reply to addresses presented by Deputations of the Persian 
and Mahomedan communities, His Excellency said: — ] 

I am very much obliged to you, gentlemen. It is very 
pleasant to see so many different races living together 
under the shadow of the British Government, and labour- 
ing to promote in unison the welfare of the country. 

[To an address presented on behalf of the Chetties, His Excellency 
replied; — ] 

I thank you very much. When I came out to this country, 
I was commanded by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress to 
display towards her subjects in India and her Eastern 

B 1 
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dominions^ of all classes, and rj^.ces, and creeds, a strict im- 
partiality ; and it has always been my endeavour to act on 
that^rinciple. I shall communicate to Her Majesty the ex- 
pressions of loyalty which have just been conveyed to me, 
and which 1 am happy to say are the same as those which 
I have received in all parts of the country. I am glad to 
accept what you have said as to the interest I feel in the 
cause of education. I can assure you that that is a subject 
which I have very much at heart, and that I desire very 
much to promote, by every means in my power, the educa- 
tion of all classes of the community. 

[In reply to an address from the Chinese Community, His Excel- 
lency said : — 3 

I thank you, gentlemen, and I am very much obliged 
for your kind* address. I can assure you I appreciate 
highly the presence of the Chinese Community in this pro- 
vince, and I am well aware of the advantage the province 
derives from their presence, and of the industrial habits 
which they display. I have already had occasion, in con- 
nection •-which my visit to Rangoon, to assure the Queen- 
Empress of the loyalty of her t^hinese subjects ; and I shall 
be very glad to repeat that assurance in connection with 
your address. 

[At 3 r.M. the Viceroy Ik la a Lev^e, which was largely attended ; 
and at 4 p. M. His Exce^ency hehi a reception of Burmese gentle- 
men, at which decorations were given to a number of officers, in 
consi«leration of their long and faithful services to Government. 
After the presentations had been made His Excellency addressed the 
assembly as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen ^ — I am happy to meet you, and to have 
an opportunity of expressing to you personally, as I 
have already done to the inhabitants of Rangoon, the 
interest w^hich I feel in the people of British Burma. I 
am yviuch pleased with my visit to this province, and am 
particularly struck by the natural beauties of MouJmmn. 
I regard the cordial reception which you have given me 
as a proof of your loyalty to the Queen-Empress and your 
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respect for her representatifre. I and my colleague in the 
Government of India, Major Baring, hjve conferred with 
the Chief Commissioner on many questions connected with 
the condition of the province, and it has been especially 
pleasant to me to be able to inform him that the Govern- 
ment hope before long to take measures for improving the 
position of our native officials. We have also discussed 
various measures for the improvement of agriculture and 
the development of the resources of the country.^ The 
Government will do all that they can for this purpose; but 
you, who are the leading men of the Barman community, 
can do much more yourselves. I do not ask you to aban- 
don t^ose methods of agriculture which long experience 
may have proved to be well suited to your soil and climate ; 
but I trust ihat you will see the advantage of availing your-* 
selves of such improvements, suggested by European and 
American experience, as may appear likely upon trial to be 
advantageous in this country. It is in this way that you 
may derive the largest amount of benefit from your con- 
nection with England. I need not tell you, who know well 
how zealously Mr. Bernard devotes himself to everything 
connected with the advancement of your interests, that he 
is sure to carry out in the most earnest manner the wishes 
of the Government of India in regard to these matters. 

I rejoice, gentlemen, to find the province is prospering. 
The well-being of the people of Her Majesty’s dominions is 
the first object of my cire, and it is a gratification to me to 
hope, from your friendly reception, that you recognise that 
this is the principal end of my administration. Lady Uipon 
desires me, on her behalf, to express the pleasure which she 
has derived from the greeting you have given her, and, for 
her and for myself, I once more sincerely thank you. 
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MOULMEIN. 

1881 . [On the morning of the 29th December, a Deputation of the Mer- ■ 
chants of Moulmein^ both English and nurmese, waited upon His 
Excellency at Government House, to petition against the present tax 
on timber, regar<ling which a memorial had been snbmitte<l to Mr. 
Bernard, the Chief Commissioner. Mr. Henderson acte<l as spokes- 
man for the Deputation, and stated the case of the memorialists at 
length. He said the complaint was that they found the amount of 
the tax at present tof> heavy ; but their principal grievance was that 
they were at a disadvantage as compared with Rangoon, where all 
the timber from ff>reign and British territory was imported free of 
duty. Me thought that they ought to he put on the same I'otinoj^as 
Rangoon ; and he urged that if the revenue tlerived from the timber 
duty could not be given up, some means sh(*uld be taken by which 
the trade in Rangoon shouM be maile to bear its share of the burden. 

His Excellency, in replying, spoke as follows : — ] 

I have had the advantage of having before me the memo- 
rial which is addressed to Mr. Bernard, the Chief Com- 
missioner, and*iof fully considering the subject with him 
and with my honourable friend, Major Baring, the Finan- 
cial Member of the Council of the Governor General. And 
of course you will not think ‘t unreasonable that in dealing 
with a question involvins^ such a considerable sum of 
revenue, we should have considered prominently whether 
we could afford to dispense with the amount of money 
connected with this duty; and, after fully considering the 
question, we came to the conclusion that it would be pos- 
sible for us to dispense with that amount without any 
serious inconvenience to our financial positioLi. Under 
these circumstances, we were free to consider the general 
bearings of the question, and I confess that I cannot my- 
self resist the strong arguments which you pur forward in 
" Ibis '^memorial, and which have been enforced by the re- 
marks of the gentleman who has just sat down, — that yon 
are undoubtedly by this tax placed in a disadvantageous 
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position, and are unduly wefehted in your trade as com- 
pared with the port of Rangoon. Now, gentlemen, it is my 
desire and that of my colleague to see wiat every port^and 
every town in' any part of the Indian dominions should be 
placed upon a footing of equality. I entirely admit that 
it is a hardship which you have a right to complain of, that 
you should be placed at a disadvantage with regard to 
Rangoon ; and the desire of the Government of India in 
such a case is to deal on the most perfect footing of equal- 
ity with all ports and towns and districts of the country. 
Under these circumstances, it is obvious, if that principle is 
to be adopted at all, then, as you say, either the duty im- 
posed on timber coming down here must be removed, or 
else an equal duty must bo imposed on timber going down 
to Rangoon. 

There is one remark in the memorial, on the question 
whether it would be impossible to impose a duty on timber 
coming down to Rangoon, which I think involves an error. 
You say, the treaty with the Government of Upper Burma 
has now lapsed. This is not my view of tfie question. I 
have no doubt that the existence of monopolies imposed by 
the King of Ava (which have been, I regret to say, recently 
increasing in number) is inconsistent with the spirit and 
intention of the treaty ; but, on the other hand, the treaty 
cannot be said to have lapsed. It might be open to argu- 
ment, whether the imposition of these monopolies, so in- 
consistent with the spirit of the treaty, would justify the 
Government of India in abandoning the treaty ; but until 
we have thought fit to take a step of that kind, and given 
due warning to the Government of Ava, the treaty cannot 
be said to have lapsed ; and, for my own part, I am not at 
present inclined to take the step of denouncing the treaty, 
whatever may he ultimately necessary^, under circumstapifies 
which I hope and trust may be amended before " long. But, 
Ibtil that step is taken, the treaty cannot be justly said to 
have lapsed ; and consequently, we are still bound on our 
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part by the provisions of the I treaty, and cannot withdraw 
from it without ^due and proper notice to the Government 
with which the treaty was made. 

Besides that, although I should like to leave the Govern- 
ment of India free in regard to the question of maintaining* 
that treaty, I have no desire to impose a tax of this kind 
upon the people of Rangoon. It would be open to objec- 
tion in our own interests, and I am therefore happy to feel 
that, as we can afford to make the sacrifice of the revenue, 
it is in my power to say that we will remit the duty, reserv- 
ing only such portion of it as may be necessary at present 
for the purpose of amply providing for the arrangement to 
which allusion has been made. What I am prepare^, there- 
fore, to do is to reduce the duty at once to one per cent. 
We desire to keep that one per cent, of duty on, to cover 
the expenses connected with the arrangement which has 
just been described ; but Mr. Bernard will consider, in 
consultation with you gentlemen who are interested in trade, 
whether it is^ necessary to keep up such an arrangement 
or not. It would, however, obviously disorganise trade to 
dispense with such an arrangement at the present moment, 
and you could not expect after making such a consi- 
derable sacrifice, to perform that operation gratis : we 
therefore prg^pose to keep on a duty of one per cent, at 
present. 

The question has arisen, as to when this concession 
should take eflPect. The natural thing to have done would 
have been to have brought it into operation from the com- 
mencement of the next financial year — that is, from the 
1st of April ; but we have felt that to announce the decision 
now, at the end of December, and to postpone carrying it 
into effect till April, would greatly disorganise the trade ; 
ai>d under these circumstances, we are prepared to reduce 
the duty from the 1st of January next. I hope you will 
see in this a proof that the Government of India desire to 
encourage trade by every means in their power, and to 
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deal with this and all other pjrts and districts in the coun- 
try on the fair footing of equality. 

[Major Baring briefly explains 1 that under ordinary circumstanTfes, 
half of the loss of revenue would be borne by the Pn»vincial, and half 
by the Imperial, Government ; but in the present instance, it was pro^ 
posed to make a grant of an extra lakh to Burma for the next two 
years, and it was hoped that, at the end of that time, the elasticity of 
the revenue, which was one of the features of the revenue of the 
province, wouM enable the province to bear its share. 

The Deputation then thanked His Excellency, and left.] 


DEfUTATION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
HIGH COURT. 

[A Deputation waited on His Excellency the Viceroy at noon on the 29th 
29th December, regarding the proposed establishment of a High 
Court. Mr. Law, who acted as spokesman, explained the views 
of the Deputation on the subject, and concluded by saying that, 
owing to the short time he had had, he was unablg to speak with 
more precision, or to furnish statistics in support of what he had said ; 
but if necessary he would be happy to forward any information that 
was required. His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

I have had the advantage of seeing, last night, a report 
of the proceedings of the meeting held in the Town Hall, 
and learning the object of this Deputation. Perhaps you 
go a little too far in supposing that a superior court is 
about to be established here immediately. It is quite true 
that I — and I think I may say, the rest of the Government of 
India, are favourable to the establishment of what I should 
prefer to call a Chief Court, mainly upon the grounds of the 
representations made to us by the commercial community 
both here and at Rangoon, and our great desire to meet 
the wishes of that community as far as possible. But the 
question will have to be referred Home to the Secretary of 
State, and, after that, will require Ifgislation : therefore the 
fact that the Court will be established is not so very near. 
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A certain amount of necessary delay will take place, and I 
cannot answer for the view that will be taken of the matter 
by the superior authority to whom it must be referred. 
Witlx respect to the point to which you have specially re- 
ferred, it will receive careful consideration. No doubt; 
suggestions have been made in the direction of abolishing 
the superior court existing here, so far as superior juris- 
diction is concerned; but no decision has been come to 
upon that point, and I can promise you that the representa- 
tions you have made will receive our best consideration. 
It will also greatly facilitate our consideration if you will 
kindly furnish us with those further facts and statistics to 
which Mr. Law referred, and which you mighty send in 
through the phief Commissioner. I should be very ^orry 
to take any hasty step in the direction of abolishing the 
court which exists here, and my present impression as an 
individual is, that it would be wise to allow the existing ar- 
rangements to remain until we have had an opportunity of 
seeing how the establishment of a Chief Court worked. 

[In the afternoon, Their Excellencies and Party embarked on board 
the Irrawaddy^ and proceeded dt»wn the river to Amherst, where a 
change was made to the Tenasserim^ which proceeded at 5 p.m. direct 
to Oalcutta. His Excellenc}’^ xpressed himself as highly satisfied 
with the arrangements ma lo for his reception and entertainment at 
Moulmein, and desired that an expression of his feelings on this point 
should be conveyed to the public and to the officials of Moulmein and 
of the Tenasserim division.] 
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OPENING THE EXHIBITION OB INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AT CALCUTTA. 

[On Saturday afteraoon, the 4th January, the Viceroy opened the 4th Ja 
Exhibition of Industrial Arts, Calcutta, in the new Museum. The 
Hon. H. T. Prinsep, the Secretary, having conducted Elis Excellency 
to a seat, delivered an explanatory address, io which His Excellency 
replied as follows : — ] 

Sir Ashley Eden, Ladies and Oentlemen , — It affords 
me great pleasure to be able to be present on this occasion, 
and to assist and take part in the opening of this, the first 
Exhibition which has been established in Calcutta. 

i do not wish to detain you with any lengthened re- 
marks of my own in declaring this Exhibition open. The 
objects of the Exhibition have been so well and clearly 
explained in the remarks which have just fallen from Mr. 
Justice Prinsep, that I need not go over the same ground 
which he has traversed. 

I believe that Exhibitions^ of this description, especially 
when they are held successively in different towns through- 
out the country, are calculated to afford a very useful en- 
couragement to the development of arts, and also to ad- 
vance the artistic character of our manufactures. It also 
appears to me that great advantages are likely to be derived 
from the opportunity thus given to make known to the 
public, more fully than was formerly the case, the beautiful 
and interesting products of indigenous art, and by afford- 
ing the wealthy classes of the community in this country 
the opportunity of purchasing these products, instead of 
objects (often of a commoner description and of inferior 
beauty) brought from Europe. Again, it is of no small import- 
ance that an Exhibition of this kind offers to manufactvi;er« 
the means, at one and the same time, of attracting the publb 
taste to their productions, and also of learning what is the style 
of goods most likely to meet public approval ; and fufflier, 
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there will arise, I hope, anothei benefit from these Exhibitions 
in the stimulus given by them to Indian manufactures — an 
advantage to which I attach, for my part, great importance. 

No one who considers the economic condition of India 
can doubt that one of its greatest evils is to be found in the 
fact that the great mass of the people of the country are 
dependent almost exclusively upon the cultivation of the soil. 
This circumstance tends at one and the same time to 
depress the position of the cultivators, to aggravate the 
evils of famine, and also to lower wages generally. I 
always hail, therefore, with great interest, everything which 
is calculated to open new sources of employment for the 
people, or to develope those which already exist. This is 
work which can only be accomplished by the co-operation 
of a variety of agencies. The Government can do some- 
things towards it, and private individuals can take theii 
share. The owners of capital, whether Indian or European, 
have a great and valuable part to perform in the promotion 
of this great work. Such Exhibtions can aid also, in theii 
own way, in the promotion of^this important object. 

I was very glad to hear, from the remarks which fell 
from Mr. Prinsep, of two novel features which distinguish 
this Exhibition. Arrangements have been made, it appears, 
to give facilities for ordering reproductions of any of the 
articles exhibited, which purchasers may wish to possess ; 
and I cannot doubt that these arrangements will prove a 
great convenience both to manufacturers and to the public. 
The other feature alluded to is one to which I attach great 
importance, and of which I hear with special pleasure. Mr. 
Prinsep has told us that you. Sir Ashley Eden, have offered 
to pay the expenses of the poorer artizans and workmen of 
Bengal, who. may wish to visit the Exhibition. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, my experience since I came to India has 
generally shown me that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
generally knows how to hit the right nail on the head 
(cheers), and he has certainly done so on this occasion 
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(cheers); for, according to my ideas, one of the most import- 
ant uses to which such an Exhibitioi^ as this can h^ut 
is to afford to the working classes and to the smaller manu- 
facturers the means of improving and widening their taste, 
• and of expanding their ideas. I trust, therefore, that this 
grant of Sir Ashley Eden’s will he largely made use of by 
those for whose benefit it is intended. 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — I do not think that I need 
detain you any longer, as you are all, no doubt, anxious to 
pass from this place into the Exhibition itself, and to see 
the very beautiful objects which await you there. It will 
be sufiScient for me to say that I heartily wish success to this 
Exhibition, and I trust that the example set here in Bengal 
wiir be followed widely in other parts of India. 

In accordance with the request made to me by the 
Committee, I now declare this Exhibition to be open, 
(Cheers.) 


KEPEAL OP THE VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 

[On the occasion of the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act by the 19th 
Legislative Council, the Members of which unanimously spoke in sup- 
port of the nui introduced with that object, the Viceroy made the 
following remarks :— ] 

I do not wish to detain the Council by any observations 
of my own ; nor do I think that I am in any way called upon 
to review the reasons or motives for which this Act was 
originally introduced. All I desire to say is, that it will 
always be a great satisfaction to me that it should have 
been during the time that I held the ofiSce of Viceroy that 
the Act was removed from the Indian Statute-book. 
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82. [The Legislative Council assembled on the 26th January, to discuss 
the Transfer of Property Bill. The primary object of this Bill, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Stokes when he introduced it five years before, was to 
complete the Code of Contract Law (Act IX of 1872) so far as it related 
to immovable property, and thus to carry out the policy of Codifica- 
tion which the Government of India had resumed. Its secontlary 
object was to bring the rules which regulated the transmission of pro- 
perty between living persons into harmony with certain rules affecting 
its devclution upon death, and thus to furnish the necessary comple- 
ment of the work which the Legislative Council commenced by pass- 
ing the Law of Succession (Act X of 1865), continued by passing 
the Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870) for the Lower provinces 
and the Presidency Town, and would soon, it was hoped, end by 
extending the latter Act to Hindus and Bhuddists in the rest of India. 
Another object of the Bill was to amend the law of mortgages and 
conditional sales, which had, at least in Madras and Bombay, got into 
a si^riewbat unsatisfactory condition. Mr. Stokes now presented the 
final Report of the Select Committee on the Bill, and moved that the 
further and final Reports of the Committee be taken into considera- 
tion. He explained at some length the nature of the amendments 
described in those Reports, and went fully into the history of the Bill, 
which in its present form, he arguf was a systematic and useful ar- 
rangement of the existing law, ao .i which he hoped would speedily be 
passed. The Hon. Durgd, Ch;u'aa L&hi,, Sayyad Ahmad, Rdjd Siva 
Prasad, Messrs. Crosthwaife and Evans, and Mahdrdjd Jotindro Mohdn 
Tagore spoke in favour of the*Bill, and the motion was put and agreed 
to. Mr. PJowden next addressed the Council, arguing that sufficient 
publicity had not been given to the Bill, that a lengthened postpone- 
ment was desirable, in order that the Native Community might have 
a fuller opportunity of expressing their views, and finally moved ^Hhat 
the Bill as amended by the Select Committee be re-published. ^ The 
Lieutenant-Governor (Sir A. Eden) thought that the Council would be 
acting with undue haste in passing the Bill at once, and suggested its 
postponement for a few weeks. Mr. Rivers Thompson considered the 
silia^estion a reasonable one, upon which Mr. Stokes stated that he 
was prepared to postpone the passing of the Bill for three weeks. His 
Excellency the President spoke as follows : — ] 

There seems to be a very broad distinction between the 
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guggestiou thrown out by my honourable friend the Lieute- 
nant Governor and the motion of my honourable friend 
Mn Plowden. That motion is one for defaying the pairing 
of this Bill for a very lengthened period. Most of the 
.observations made by him in support of that motion con- 
sisted of criticisms, which may be perfectly just in them- 
selves — though I am not convinced that they are — against 
the whole mode of the procedure of this Legislative Council 
in regard to the publication of Bills. He says that our 
methods of publication fail to secure effectual publicity, and 
that a very small number of persons in the country know 
what legislation is going on in this Council. 

That, I dare say, broadly speaking is very true, and 
even with all the publicity of Parliament and the Press at 
home, I would venture to say that a very small numerical 
proportion of the people of England know what Bills are 
passed in Parliament. No doubt, that proportion is very 
much smaller in this country, and my v/ish is thaMfae* 
utmost publicity should be given to every measure brought 
into this Council. But when my bonouralTle friend says 
that these Bills are only published in certain Vernacular 
Gazettes, and mentions the number of persons who take in 
those Gazettes, it appears to me that he omits from his 
calculation the rest of the Vernacular Press. Now, the 
Vernacular Press, at all events, should be acquainted with 
those Bills as published in the gazettes ; and if such Bills 
do not come into the hands of the writers in that Press 
then I venture to say that those gentlemen do not give 
sufficient attention to an important part of their public 
duties. Be that as it may, however, of course the Gov- 
ernment, and the Legislature particularly, can only take 
certain recognised methods of aflfording to the public the 
opportunity of knowing what is going on in this Conn gl ^ 
and it rests with the public to avail themselves of that 
opportunity, or not, as they think desirable. Allj^we can 
dp is to give to the Press and the public sufficient means 
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of informing themselves in respect to such Bills as are 
before this Council ; and I confess that I do not at present 
see how it would be possible to materially change a practice 
which has been in existence for a very long time in regard 
to the publication of such Bills. 

If, however, my honourable friend Mr. Plowden will make 
suggestions with a view to obtaining greater publicity for 
Bills brought into this Council, we shall be glad to consider 
them, provided they are such as the Government can adopt. 

As regards this particular Bill, the fact is that leave was 
given to introduce it on the 31st of May, 1877, and that 
we have now arrived at the 26th of January, 1882, which 
is very nearly five years since the Bill was introduced. I 
find that the Bill has been published four successive tirfies 
in such newspapers or gazettes as the Local Governments 
thought fit, and it seems to me that, according to the ordi- 
nary and general modes of publication, and to the course 
£&ifc^ed with regard to other legislative measures during 
that period, this Bill has had a large amount of publication 
and has been for an unusually lengthened period before the 
public. I therefore very much doubt whether any further 
publication would be likely to .licit any additional opinion 
regarding the measure. T quite understand the advantage 
of such a delay as my honourable friend the Lieutenant 
Governor suggests, because public attention is now di- 
rected especially to this matter, and, no doubt, within a 
period of three weeks, a considerable expression of public 
opinion, favourable or unfavourable, may be brought for- 
ward ; and I think it therefore perfectly reasonable to 
accede to that proposal. On the other hand, I consider 
that such a proposal as my honourable friend Mr. Plowden 
makes would fail to secure the object which he desires. If, 
•4iS:Jie proposes, the measure is postponed for another year, 
the result will probably be that in the interval people will 
not have attended to it any more than they have hitherto, 
and that, when it comes up again, at the last moment they 
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will examine it as a perfectly fresh matter and start all the 
same objections to it over again. 

Now, I am very sensible of the necessity for affording 
every opportunity for the expression of public opinion on a 
. measure of tl^is kind ; but of course no one can conceal from 
himself that it is perfectly possible, by postponing the con- 
sideration of such a measure till the very last moment and 
then asking for an indefinite delay, to bring about the same 
result as would be accomplished by moving for its rejection, 
or practically to shelve the Bill altogether. I do not for a 
moment say that this is the case here. Nevertheless, I 
quite admit that, if a case has arisen for postponement — 
and my^ honourable friend the Lieu tenent- Governor says 
it has — we ought not unduly to press on, the progress 
of the measure. 

In conclusion, I would only point out that, so far as the 
discussion upon the Bill has gone to-day — and it has been 
discussed by men of great talent and large experience, -^Wa? 
discussion has been favourable to the Bill as it stands. This 
debate will be of great advantage to the* public ; it will 
guide their opinion in respect to the Bill ; it will tend to 
remove certain impressions which appear to exist in the 
public mind ; and therefore, though I cannot agree to the 
motion of my honourable friend Mr. Plowden for a length- 
ened postponement, I am quite willing to agree that the 
Bill should be postponed for three weeks. 

[After some further discussion, Mr.Plowden withdrew his motion 
and the motion for the passing of the Bill was postponed for three 
weeks. 

The Bill came before the Council again on the 16th Februaiy, 16th 
^ben after the consideration of some minor amendments, Mr. Stokes 
moved that the Bill be passed. Babu Durgd. Charan L^hd and Mr. 
loglis drew attention to the inexpediency of the principle embodied 
m the first section of the Bill, which permitted its extension by mere 
executive order of the Local Governments to territories to which it 
md not at present extend ; such extension, they thought, should only 
he permitted by an Act of the Legislative Council. Mr, Plowdeu 
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explained that he had eome to the Council intending to oppose the 
passing of the Bill, but that his opposition had since been removed by 
tbe%rstofMr. Stokes’ amendments (above referred to), postponing 
the period at which the Bill was to come into operation from “April” 
to “July.” His Excellency the President said : — ] 

Before this Bill passes, I should like to say a few words* 
with respect to what fell from my honourable friends, Bdbu 
J)urg^ Charan Ldhd> and Mr. Inglis, regarding the mode in 
which it is proposed, in accordance with precedent, to extend 
this Bill to other parts of the country than those to which 
to has been made immediately applicable. If any notice 
of amendment on that point had been placed on the paper, 
it would have most certainly received the careful attention 
of the Government ; but as no such notice has been given, 
the point canhot now be practically considered. With re- 
gard, however, to the general question, I do not wish to lay 
down any hard-and -first rule, or to pledge the Government 
“5^0 the course which it may take in regard to future 
Bills. That course must be regulated by the nature of 
each particular Bill and the circumstances of the time at 
which it may be proposed to the Legislative Council. I 
have also one other point to montion. In the course of the 
discussion three weeks there appeared to be some 

doubt in the minds of Members of Councill as to what 
was the opinion of a very distinguished person in this city 
— the Chief Justice of the High Court — with reference to 
this BilU. Of course, any opinion entertained by Sir 

^ In the course of his speech on the 26th January, Mr. Plowden had remark- 
ed — “He (Mr. Plowden) also saw a note the other day, which he supposed i^as 
the same which had been just referred to by the Honourable Member in 
charge of the Bill, and which contained the opinion of the Honourable the Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court ; and what did the Chief Justice say ? The 
Coxmcil had heard that Sir Kichard Garth was in favour of the Bill, and Mr. 
Plowden concluded he was, as the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
Hid so. But he did not gather, from what he saw of that opinion, that 
the Chief Justioe was absolutely in favour of that Bill. Sir Hichard Garth 
said in effect that he could not say he quite approved of the prShc^le 
of the Bill ae it had been framed. It went far too nra^ inte d^ils, and wetild 
mufassal Judi^es in the eonisidei^tion of many <!^oult o uestions.” 
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Richard Garth is entitled to so great weight by the Govern- 
ment, that I felt it my duty to ascertain what his opinion 
in recjard to this measure was. I accordingly addressed to 
him the following note : — 

<< My dear Sir Uichard, — There appears to bean impression in the 
mincis of some persons that yon (ii'^ap:*rove of the Transfer of Proper- 
ty Hill now before the Legislative (Nmncil. 

“It would "reatly assist me in ileci* ling what course it would be 
desirable to pursue with that me isure, if you would let me know 
what you think of it in its present shape, and whether, in your opi- 
nion, it ought to be passed into law without further delay, or should be 
postponed for another year. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

^‘(Sd.) RIPON.” 


^ Calcutta, Sth February, 1 882.” 


To that letter I received the following answer 

“ My dear Lord Ripon, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, and to say, in reply to it, that on the wh<»le I *lo approve of the 
Transfer of Property Bill, and trust that it may he allowed to pass in- 
to law without further delay. 

I feel grateful to Your Excellency for having given me an opportu- 
nity of expressing this opinion. T fear that my views on the subject 
were somewhat misrepresented! on the occasion of the late debate upon 
the Bill ; an<l I shouhl be extremely sorry if any critical remarks which 
I may have made in ray no^^e of November last were in any degree the 
means of retan ling the progress of a measure which, I believe, will 
prove a real blessing to the people of this country, 

“ The remarks to which I allude applied rather to the principle up- 
on which the Indian Law (Commissioners in England have been in the 
habit of framing laws for India, than to any special defects in this par- 
ticular Bill. 

“ I have no dlesire to criticise the numerous objections which have 
been mule to the Bill by my good friend and colleague Mr. Cunning, 
ham. Suffice it to say, that f(»r the most part I do not agree 
bim, and 1 believe that, if a Bill were framed in accordance with hia 
views, it would not be nearly so good a measure as that which is now 
before Your Excellency’s Council. 

D 1 
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A pfrf^ct Rill upo^ sivMJh a sgibjapt i» probably oat tbe 
anc] it is as dif&cult in codifigatioD^ as it ia ia otlj^er tbiags^ to pl^aao 
ever|jt>ody ; but, having regard to the length of time during jwhioh this 
Iji II haa been under consideration, the careful and repeate<l disqussioQ 
\phich it has undergone, and the pains which have been bestowed upon 
}t by the highest auihoritieBin the land, I think that any further post-, 
ponement < f the measure can lead to no profitable results. 

No mail, I believe, has ever protested more str‘>ugly than I have 
against hasty and ill-c* iisidered legisiaUun in such matters ; and I am 
afraid that my e;tce I lent friend lilr. Stokes htus ofteu looked upon tiae 
as one of his most tJetermined opponents. But it can hiu[*<lly be oaiA 
yrith any show of reason, that this Bill has not receiveil its due meed 
of consideration ; and I was indeed rejoiced to find tliat Sir Michael 
Westn)pp, although not approving of the Bill for the Presidency of 
Bombay, ^)a id a just and generous tribute to the ability and earnest 
industry which has been displayed in the preparation of it, a^d which, 
whether we agree, with him or not, we must all feel that our friend* the 
Legal Member of Council most fully deserves. 

** I am, 

** My deab Lord Ripon, 
very sincerely yours, 

“ (Sd.) RICHARD GARTH. 

“ 33, Theatre Rqad ; 
fkhr^sry^ 1882.^^ 

[The motion was then put and agreed t».] 
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pif tlie Legislative Council on the 16th February Mr. Stokes moved i^th 
•‘that the Bill toMehne and amend the Law relating to Easements and 
I,iceh‘*>es, as amended, be passed — ^this motion following one that the 
coofiS'leration of the further report of the Select Committee be taken 
into consideration, and certain amendments proposed by the laente* 
nant-<lovernor, which were agreed to. Mr. Stokes explained briefly 
Chat the object of the Bill was to state clearly an<l compactly the 
law relating to Easements, Which was now (in the words of the Chief 
Jitstibe of Bombay ftir the most part to be found dnly in treatises 
an<l reports practically itiacoessible to a large prop6rtion of the legail 
profession in the miifassal and to the subordinate judges.” In reply 
to the objection that the Bill was not necessary, Mr Stokes supple^ 
mented his previous remarks on the point by quoting' a minute of Mr. 
Justice Fie1d*s in favour of the Bill. The Hon. Sayyad Ahmad 
Ehan atid Messrs. Evans and Crosthvtaite then addressed the Coun- 
cil, after which Hik Excellency the Viberby spoke as fbll ows : — ] 

I slinu4d life# to eny n fevir words — irot upon the 
of this* particular Bilf, because I hacve nothing to a<ld to 
what ha«' fisdlen fbonti those who hare preceded me, ainf 
whose authority on the mere legal aspect of the qnestiotf 
is much greater than any which I possess. I meirely wi^ to 
say, in respect to the observations made by the Honourable 
Mr. Crosthwaite, that I do not feel the objections which he 
indicated in the commencement of his speech to the passing 
of a Bill of this kind for a limited area. I think that, in a 
country so large as India, that is a very judicious course to 
pursue, because different parts of the country are in differ- 
ent conditions of progress, and might require to be dealt 
with in a very different manner by legislation ; and therefore 
I cannot say that ie an objection vdiich weighs with me, 
that a Bill of this kind* should be passed in coiinection only 
with those Local Governments who desire to have tho* 
advantage of it. What I am anj^ious to speak* about iS nOt 
the subject of this particular Bill, but th^ general question 
of thiff nleasm^ is a part— the question, of what is 
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known by the name of ‘ Codification/ My friend Sayyad 
Ahmad, on a late occasion, addressed the Council on that 
subject, and expressed his views in favour of the extension 
of codification in India, and his belief in the advantages it 
was calculated to confer on the people of ^ the country,. 
This is the last of a certain number of measures which were 
introduced into this Council a few years ago by the Gov* 
ernment of India, and at that time the subject of codi- 
fication was discussed in some speeches which were then 
made ; and I hope, therefore, that my colleagues will pardon 
me if I now occupy some little time with remarks upon the 
general question involved in all these measures. 

I am not about to argue on the general merits ,pf codi- 
fication. The question of codification has now arrived" at 
a stage at which most questions in course of time arrive, in 
which those who are opposed to any principle, finding that 
the arguments against them are strong, and rest upon very 
authority, no longer profess themselves enemies of that 
principle. You no longer hear, or very rarely hear, people 
in public argunlent, whatever thej^ may think in private, say 
that they are opposed to codification in general. On the 
contrary, what they say is, taat codification is an excellent 
thing ; that the arguments of Bentham, Austin, Field, and 
others are quite conclusive, and that they entirely agree in 
the propriety of codification, but that they are altogether 
opposed to this particular measure. It is against the measure, 
not against the principle of codification, that their arguments 
are directed. All persons who have had experience of legis- 
lative bodies are quite aware of that phase of public questions, 
when it is no longer possible to contest the general prin- 
ciple, and when the battle is confined to a war of posts and 
of details. This question h^s been so thoroughly threshed out 
by the eminent men I have just named — and I would add by 
Sir H. Maine, who is well worthy to be placed by their 
side — that I am only anxious now to say a few words as to 
the applicability of this principle to India. It has been often 
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said that this principle is very good in itself and very appli- 
cable to Europe, or to America, or to gountries in '^ich 
Western civilization exists and dominates, but that it is 
not applicable to the circumstances of India, because the 
•^imtives of tWs country are a peculiarly conservative peo- 
]^e; that they have their own customs, which are well 
known and recognised; and that the best possible course 
is to leave these customs alone, and allow them to operate 
in accordance with the traditions which have come down 
to them from a distant period of time. I confess that that 
argument has pressed a great deal at times on my own 
mind, and if the state of things in India were really such as 
that argil men t supposes it to be, then it may fairly be said 
thal it is premature to attempt to introduce measures lay- 
ing down general principles of written law upon varied and 
important branches of legislation. But I ve»iture to think 
that the statement to which I have alluded is founded upon 
a misapprehension of what is the real condition of fllfkirfi 
in this country at the present time. I will not rest mj 
opinion on my own authority. I have attended for a con- 
siderable number of years to Indian affairs, but I have been 
only a short time in this country, and I should be sorry tc 
rest an opinion of that kind upon my own limited experi- 
ence. But if the Council will pardon me, I will read a long 
quotation from a very great authority, Sir H. Maine, which 
appears to me to put the actual state of things with regard 
to the influence of English law in India upon the existing 
condition and circumstances of the customary laws of the 
country, in a light which has very much impressed me, and 
which I think is well worth the consideration of the Coun- 
cil when they are dealing with questions of this kind. I 
hope the Council will pardon the length of the quotation, 
because the views to which I desire to direct attention are 
much better expressed in it than it would be in my pow^er 
to express them, and also because they are set forth by a 
gentleman whose authority is much greater than any I can 
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pretend tot The ^pretation is from a book Twy ’^ell kacr^ 
— Sif H, Maine’^ Village Communities in the East iswlrf 
Wsst , — and is as follows: — 

"You may therefore, perhaps, recall with some surprise the reason 
which I assi^^ttotl in my first lecture for makiiig ha«terto rett<l the le^*’ 
sons which India furnishes to the juridical student. Indian usivge, 
with other things In«lian, was, I toM you, passing away. The explane-^ 
tion is that you have to allow for an influence which I have merely 
referred to as yet in connexion with the exceptional English Courts at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Over the interior of India it has onl/ 
begun to make itself felt of late years, but its force is not yet nearly 
spent. 'J'his is the- influence of English law — not, I mean, of the sphrtlif 
which animates lOnglish lawyers aQ<l which is eminently conserva*- 
tive, but the c<»ntagion, so to speak, of the Knglish system of law,: — the 
efiect which the body of rules constituting it prof luces by contact 
with native usage.* Primitive customary law has a <louble peculiarity : 
it ie extremely Rcanty in some departments ; it is extremely prodi|g«f 
of raJes in othere ; but the departmonte in which ritlee are pleutiM 
are exactly those which lose their itnportance as the movenieuts e$ 
become quicker and more various. The body of persons to 
whose memory the customs are committed has probably always been 
a quasi-legislative.^ as well as a quasi -judicial body, and has always 
addetl to the stock of usage by tacitly inventing new rules to‘ app^' 
to* cases which are really- new. When, however, the customary law 
has once been re«luced to writing recorded by the process which 
I have describe*!, it does not ;iupply express rules or principles 
in nearly sufficient number co settle the disputes occasioned by the 
inrcreased* activity of life and multiplied wants which result from the 
peace ami plenty due to British rule^y The consequence is, wholesale 
and indiscriminate borrowing from the English law— ^the most cnpicmw 
system of express rules known to the world. The Judge reads Eiig^ 
li^ law-books ; the young native lawyers read them for law ie the 
study into which the e<liicated youth of the country are throwing 
themselves,. and for which they may even be said to display something 
very like genius. You may ask, Wliatr authority have these borrowedT 
rules in India ? Technically, they have none whatever ; yet', thougli 
thfly* are taken /and not always correctly taken) from a law' of entirely 
fca;eign^ origin, they are adopted as if they naturally commended them- 
selves to the reason of mankind ; and all that can be said for the pro- 
cess is, that it is another example of the influence, often felt in 
European legaV history, l#hich express written law* invatikbly etertisesT 
Oil ufnwritten ciliftoinaiy they^sifS fbttiid sidfe by^ddi^ fbi" 
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I caawt mif tlMbt I regauMi thk tmn^niivfcAtfMfi «f lHw«a 
th«n lamentAhle. It ift not a oorrecti/^n of native isAage ii 

pi iinwlioJesome. Jt alJo^B that usage to stan'l, confirms it*^liths.r 
than otherwise ; hut it fills up its interstices with unamalgamatefi 
masses of foreign law,” 

Well, now> I am bound to say that I was extremely 
sfruck with that passage the first time I read it after I came 
to India, and that it has made a considerable impression on 
my mind ever since ; and that I have had a good deal of 
evidence, since I read it, to show the accuracy of the state- 
ments contained in it. It appears to me that it contains 
two statements : in the first place, that there is in Indian 
customary law, and in the customary law of all countries, 
in its original condition, an element of progress, — namely, 
thaf it was applied by those bodies which Sir H. Maine 
described as yica«i-legislative as well as gt^a^i-judicial, and 
that there was then a means, while preserving the custom- 
ary law, of applying to the changing circumstances of t^ 
time a change in the interpretation of the principles'^' of 
that law, and even of extending and altering^them sensibly. 
But, of course, the moment you crystallize— w-if I may say 
so — these customs by the operation of a series of legal 
decisions which, when they have once been given, become 
fixed, that element of progress and modification to meet 
changing circumstances is destroyed. On the other hand, 
Sir Henry Maine points out that, in that large domain of 
law In which primitive customs give no light and provide 
no remedy suitable to the circumstances of advancing 
oivilizatien, the practice of our Courts necessarily and 
inevitably introduces and fills up, as he says, the large and 
wide interstices of that law by an unamalgamated mass 
of English law. Therefore, we are not in the position, as 
it seems to me, of being able to maintain unchanged, with- 
out the operation of English law upon them, the ancient 
primitive and traditionary customs of the country. There 
i« a great change inevitably going on* by the operation 
EogUah law and English Ooatts~a change which is 
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steady, and at the same time almost unconscious ; and the 
question which we have to deal with is, what is the best 
morf^of meeting a state of things of that kind ? — whether it 
is better to leave that change to go on by the introduction 
of the principles of English law, gathered here and there as 
the case may arise ; or whether it is better from time ^ 
time to lay down in carefully-prepared and well-considered 
statutes those principles which appear most nearly to com- 
bine the general principles of native law with the best 
principles of modern jurisprudence. I am bound to say 
that I am very much impressed by the strength and force 
of Sir Henry Maine*s argument in the passage which I 
have quoted, and I believe that it distinctly proves that it 
is not correct to suppose that there is no charge whatever 
going on by the ordinary operation of English law in this 
country in native custom, and that it is far better to legis- 
late from time to time with a careful regard of the charac- 
* rcad nature of that custom, as far as it is now operative 
and alive, and to fill up the interstices which exist in it, 
not with what itiight be called the accidental importation of 
portions of English law to meet particular cases, but by 
deliberate and well-consi^^-'red legislation. That is the 
principal reason which hi\< led me to think that the general 
course of legislation winch has been followed now by the 
Government of India for a long series of years, in the pre- 
paration of measures of this kind, is a course suitable to 
the existing circumstances of this country, and which may 
be pursued from time to time with the greatest advantage, 
and without which you will find what is valuable and living 
in native customs passing away more rapidly, through pos- 
sibly more insensibly, than would be the case under the 
operation of any distinct legislation on which public opinion 
could be brought to bear, and which could be discussed in 
this Legislative Council. 

Now, there is, of course, I know very well, in the 
minds of a good many persons, an alternative to such a 
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system as that of which I have been venturing to express 
my approval, and that is, the system of yractically losing 
judicial officers throughout the country to act according to 
their own unfettered judgment in these matters. And I 
think that th^^ preference for the system, which was adopted 
irimany parts of India in former days with great advantage, 
lies very much at the root of some of the objections felt by 
some persons to what is called codification. On that point 
I should like again to refer to the authority of Sir Henry 
Maine, and in doing so, I shall read from a letter of his 
which was quoted by my honourable friend Mr. Stokes on a 
previous occasion in connection with this very Bill in its 
earlier sj:age. The name of the writer was not then at- 
tached to it, but I have Mr. Stokes’ authprity for now 
mentioning it. Sir Henry Maine writes : — 

‘‘The true alternative to codification is the course hinted at by 
a certain school of administrative officials, — that of having no law 
at all, but of giving the fullest discretionary powers to functiona^iicu,.'^ 
every class. I do not at all deny that a great <leal may be said for it. 
If the history of India could be begun again, a^id if Parliament 
were not disposetl to do what it did in the old Statutes, an<l to force 
law upon us by the (Murts it established, I am not at all sure that a 
wise Indian legislator would not go in for universal discretion. But 
the very Indian officials who denounce law do not seriously believe 
that it can be got rid of ; and the only effect of their objections is to 
prevent its being improved in the only rational way. Great undigested 
lumps of English law are finding their way into the law adminis- 
tered by the Courts to the people. I doubt whether in India there are 
a dozen copies of some of the books from which this law is taken ; and 
these are, of course, written in language unintelligible to the bulk 
of the natives and to the great mass of Englishmen.'* 

I do not, I confess, agree myself with the opinion here 
expressed by Sir Henry Maine, which is more a political 
than a legal opinion, when he says that he is not at all sure 
that a wise Indian legislator would not go in for universal 
discretion. That is, I confess, not my view of what is 
desirable in India in its present condition. I entirely admit 
that there have been men in past times, able rulers, no 
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donbi^ and who have been able to administer to the people 
a law extremely acceptable to them, because they possessed 
those rare qualities of sympathy with the natives, and 
that intimate knowledge of their feelings, traditions, and 
habits, which enabled them to discharge duties of so mu^ 
difficulty in a manner acceptable to those whom tlfey 
governed. But such men are always rare. You cannot 
supply the ranks of our judicial service in any number with 
men possessing these rare qualifications. I have the very 
highest possible opinion of the ability of the Indian Civil 
Service, but of course it is out of the question to find many 
men possessing those peculiar qualifications which have 
marked the career of some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of that service in times past ; and, even if we Could 
find them, I feel bound to say that it would, in my judg- 
ment, still be a distinct advantage to the couutry that we 
should pass out of that patriarchal stage so far as concerns 
Trre^^ore advanced and civilized parts of the country. 
Doubtless there are many tribes and races in a very back- 
ward — some of them almost in a savage — condition, who 
must be governed on principles different from those which 
are applicable to the mass of the people of India ; 

but, speaking of the i ountry in general, I say that it is a 
good thing that you should pass away from the condition of 
affairs in which, instead of having settled law, the decision 
of judicial cases was left to the arbitrary and unfettered 
judgment of the particular individuals who tried them. I 
do not use the term ^arbitrary’ in a disparaging sense, but I 
hold that it is a clear benefit to the people of this country 
that they should advance from the stage of arbitrary dis- 
cretion to one of written and settled law. Sir Henry MainCj 
in the book from which I have just now been quoting, says 
that the fact that natives of India are becoming more ac- 
quainted with their rights as individuals is a source of seri- 
ous difficulty to the Oovernment of this country. There 
may, of course, be difficulties in such a state of advance 
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from one stage of civilization to another. Yon cannot pass 
from one stage of civilization to another m any counj^^^, or 
at any time, without peculiar difficulties; but whatever 
pay be the nature of those difficulties, I say distinctly that 
it is well fon^ the people themselves that they should ac- 
qi>ire an increased knowledge of their rights ; that they 
should be more and more ready to enforce those rights, 
and should be able to appeal to the law and to distinct 
Statutes. Under any circumstances, I should think it a 
great misfortune if we were to fall back upon that patri« 
archal system which has been so largely abandoned in most 
parts of India from time to time. 

Again, ^ I think that, when we consider that a very large 
number of our judicial officers in this country are neoes* 
jarily men who have had none of that special legal training 
which barristers at home possess, and who consequently 
perhaps are not so well up in law-books and cases as bar- 
rister-judges might be, it seems to me that that i» 4 tseiV 
constitutes a strong argument for the embodiment in distinct 
and clear Statutes of the principles and rules with which 
officers of that kind have to deal. 

I have myself been a judicial officer at home, as a 
magistrate and justice of the peace, with no judicial train- 
ing ; and I know perfectly well that I should be entirely at 
sea if, having to decide cases when sitting in such a capa^ 
city, instead of having a distinct law to refer to, I had to 
search through a vast mass of cases for guidance. The 
result would be that I should be entirely in the hands of 
fche magistrate’s clerk, from whom I should have to take 
my law. I cannot but think, therefore, that it must be a 
great advantage to the judicial officers of this country to 
have the rules by which they are to be guided embodied 
in clear and definite language in Statutes framed with the 
utmost care and deliberation. 

I must beg pardon of my colleagues for Jmving detained 
them 80 long. But I now come to the last point upon 
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which I have anything to say, and that is, to the charge 
sometimes made against the Acts passed by the Govern- 
ment of India — the charge of what is called technicality. 
The drafting of Acts of Parliament is, in fact, a science, 
and the language of all science is necessaj^ly technicaj* 
It is impossible to avoid it. What is called the absence "of 
technicality is in reality the absence of precision ; it is 
impossible to draw up laws with care and accuracy without 
the employment of technical language, and that system of 
definition which has been introduced of late years both in 
England and here, with, as it seems to me, such great ad- 
vantage to the precision and intelligibility of our Statutes. 
That objection is one which I am very well used to ,at home, 
where I have had a pretty long administrative and political 
experience of the preparation of Acts of Parliament, and 
with their discussion in both Houses; and I know’’ very well 
how frequently that objection to what is called technicality 
iS^rjtfeod, and I know also how often it is listened to in the 
House of Commons or in the House of Lords, with the 
result that, when the technicality to w’hich objection is 
taken is avoided, the Act becomes in many respects alto- 
gether unintelligible, and has to be amended in a very few 
years, just because langi’.ige has been imported into it 
during the course of debate by gentlemen who object to 
technical language, who bring in what they call common 
sense, and which really turns out afterwards to be a puzzle 
to the Judges sitting in Westminster Hall. I, therefore, 
myself do not see the force of that objection to technicality. 
I have had long experience of questions of this kind, have 
had intimate personal knowledge of some of the ablest 
draftsmen in England, and I can truly say that I have 
never had to do with any one who surpassed my learned 
friend, the Legal Member of the Governor General’s 
Council, in zeal, in wide knowledge, in the accuracy and 
precision of language wdth which his Bills are drawn. I 
therefore, must say that I think the charge of want of 
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clearness, of accuracy, is one which, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, can be brought less against the Bills drawn by 
my honourable and learned friend than against many W^those 
which have been drawn by men of great distinction at 
home. As §ir Richard Garth truly says, in the letter which 
I* read earlier in our proceedings, men will always differ 
about questions of wording and drafting, but all experience 
goes to show that, if you have got a really competent 
draftsman, on whom you can place real reliance, the best 
thing to do is to trust him with regard to drafting, whatever 
opinion you may entertain with regard to political questions 
about which the Executive Government is bound to exer- 
cise the fullest discretion, and which are of course matters 
for^discussion in this Legislative Council. 

I must again beg pardon for detaining the Council so 
long, but I was anxious on this occasion, when the last of the 
measures of codification introduced some time ago was 
about to pass, to take the oppor*:unity of expres^jjjjg rity 
general views on the subject. I think I may say that I am 
always accustomed to say plainly what I thmk on any sub- 
ject, but I do not know how far ray opinions may be accept- 
able to the members of this Council ; but they are founded 
upon the honest conviction which I entertain, that these 
measures will tend to promote the best interests of the 
people of this country. 

[The motion was then put, and the Bill was pas.se<l.] 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE CALCUTTA 
" VOLUNTEERS. 

882. Saturclay afternoon, the 25th EeV>ruary, the Viceroy presided 

at the auDiial Distribution of Prizes to the (’alcuK'a Volunteers.- 
After inspecting the Corps, His Excellency delivered the followii^lg 
address : — 

Colonel Orahanij Officers and Members of the Galouttu 
Volunteer Corps , — It is a great pleasure to me to meet you 
once again upon this annual occasion ; and I rejoice to find, 
from the reports which have been laid before me, that the 
progress of this Corps during the past twelve months has 
been altogether satisfactory. And especially was I pleased 
to be informed that the shooting of the Corps, during the 
year which has just concluded, has been superior to that of 
the previous twelve months. The principal event of that 
period in connection with this Corps has been the establish- 
*ft»ent mounted company. I can assure you that it afford- 
ed me great pleasure, in union with my colleagues in the 
Government of India, to give my sanction to the formation 
of that mounted company ; and 1 trust that, as time goes 
on, the company will increase in numbers and in efficiency. 
In many respects a body mounted volunteers have 
greater difficulties to encounter than infantry volunteers. 
It is more difficult to attain an equal amount of efficiency 
in that branch of the service than it is in the infantry; but I 
feel very confident that the members of the mounted com- 
pany of the Calcutta Volunteers will recollect that the 
character of the whole Corps is in their hands, and that it 
behoves them to take care that the general standard of 
efficiency of the body is not diminished by any neglect on 
their part; and sure I am that this consideration will stimu- 
late their efforts and encourage their exertions, and will 
induce them to devote themselves yet more earnestly to 
the special duties which they have undertaken in the 
Corps. 
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Besides the addition of this monuted company during 
the last year, two new cadet companies have also been add- 
ed to the Corps. Now, Colonel Graham, I attacS*^much 
importance to the existence of cadet companies in connec- 
tion with bodies of Volunteers. »Somo persons, perhaps, 
may think that difference of size may somewhat impair the 
appearance of a corps ; but in the case of Volunteers we 
have to remember that in cadet companies we have the 
nuclens of many a future Volunteer Corps, and that it is a 
great advantage, not only to the youths themselves, but to 
the country at large, that in the early period of life they 
should obtain the training which is afforded by a corps of 
that description. Hereafter they may enter the ranks of 
yodr other companies, or perhaps they may ^go forth from 
Calcutta to reside in other parts of India ; and if they take 
the latter course ; then this Corps will he able to feel that 
you have done your part in training volunteers, not only for 
your own Corps, but it may be for many other CorpsJbfasough- 
out the length and breadth of the country. 

I was very glad to learn that you were fof a few days in 
camp a short time ago. I have always felt that there were 
few things which tended more to promote the true efficiency 
of a body of volunteers, than that they should from time to 
time go into camp. By going into camp, even for a day or 
two, Volunteers are brought, not for a few hours, but for a 
more lengthened period, under the rules of discipline ; and 
we all know that discipline is the essence of every military 
body. Many things may be learnt in camp in a few days 
which could not be acquired in many days of ordinary drill, 
and I am quite sure that under a commanding officer so able 
and so zealous as Colonel Graham, who has the interests of 
the Volunteers so fully at heart, there are no advantages 
which can be derived from camp experience which you will 
ziot have the opportunity of securing. 

I do not think that I need detain you mnch longer ; but 
there is yet one remark which I desire to make. I have 
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said more than once since I came to India, that the Govern- 
ment of India placed great confidence in the Volunteers. I 
was aScustomed by my English experience to feel a deep 
interest in the Volunteer movement, and to fully recognise 
its value; and I am happy to say that nothing yrhich I have 
learnt during the twenty months in which I have had the 
honour to hold the great office I now fill, has in any degree 
diminished the confidence that I was naturally inclined to 
place in the Volunteers of India. But I desire to impress 
upon you that the fact that such confidence is reposed in 
you by the Government casts upon you great and especial 
obligations. It would indeed be a grievous thing if the hour 
of trial should ever come, and the Government, acting upon 
that confidence^ should find that it had been misplaced.* I 
have no fear that that will be the case, but I should wish 
you always to keep before your mind the truth that, just 
because the Government does place that confidence in you, 
you bound to do your best to justify it. Volunteering 
is not a thing of handsome uniforms or pleasant meetings; 
t has in it a defep and true reality, and it is only in propor- 
tion as you realise that you have undertaken duties to your 
country which you cannot shb k, that you will be able to 
fulfil those expectations whi^ii the Government and which 
your countrymen have farmed concerning you. 

Colonel Oraham , — i regret extremely to say that Lady 
Ripon is unable, in consequence of slight illness, to be pre- 
sent on this occasion. Up to the middle of the day she had 
fully hoped to be able to come, and had done her best to bring 
about that result ; but her inexorable medical adviser posi- 
tively forbade her to leave Government House, and I should 
not have been a good husband if, under those circum- 
stances, I had not supported him. I am happy, however, 
to say that she has prevailed upon Lady Stewart to take 
her place upon this occasion, and I am quite sure that you 
who have won prizes will be proud indeed to receive them 
from Lady Stewart's hands, not only on account of those 
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many qualities which so well entitle her to rain influence, 
and adjudge the prize,’* but also because you will remember 
that she represents one who is so well fUted, by hifo^^great 
and eminent services, to hold with the greatest advantage 
to India the command of that gallant army which our 
Sovereign ha5 entrusted to his care. 

* It now only remains for me to ask Lady Stewart to be 
good enough to present these prizes. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE BILL. 

[The ileport of the Select (Committee on the rriminal Procedure 2nc 
Bill was taken into c(»U'‘i'leration by the Legislative Council on the 2nd 
March. Two amendments t<« the lUll, proposed by Mr. Stokes, were 
adopted ; a third amen<huent, proposed by Mahdrdjd Jotindra 
Mobdn Tagore, the olject of which was to expunge from the Bill the 
section which gave power to the Government to appeal against 
an acquittal, gave rise to lengthenetl discussion. The llcfnT Durgtl 
Charan Ldhd, .Sayyad Ahmad Khan, and Kdjd Siva Prasdd spoke in 
favour of the amendment ; the lion. Messrs. Reynolds, Plowden, 
Crosthwaite, Qil>bs, and Stokes spoke against it. His Excellency 
the President said : — ] 

I have listened very carefully to the discussion, in which 
opinions have been expressed on both sides of the proposal 
submitted to us by the Mahardjd ; and I am bound to say 
that my own opinion is that it would not be desirable to 
adopt the amendment moved by my honourable friend the 
Mahd.rajd,, at all events on the present occasion. My 
honourable friend was good enough to inform me a few days 
ago that he desired to bring this question before the Council, 
and I then told him that I would give my attention to the 
subject, and would not fail carefully to consider it. I need 
not say that I have not had time to do that up to the present 
moment. The question is obviously not a new one. The 
statements brought forward to-day show that it has been 
considered on various occasions by the Government of India 

F 1 
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and by the Local Governments, and it is certainly not a 
question on which I should feel myself justified in taking 
actiowp , without further inquiry than we have yet been able 
to institute. It is evidently a matter upon which the opinion 
of the Local Governments ought to be called for^ before any 
step is adopted which would be contrary to the opinions 
which they have expressed on previous occasions. 1 do not 
think that anybody is likely to suppose that I have an 
inherent objection to reform ; but, at the same time, I am 
quite of opinion that it is the duty of the Government of 
India while it is always readj^ to consider any proposals for 
the amendment of the law, or for the improvement of the 
administration of the country, to proceed cautiously and 
without undue haste. I have endeavoured, since' I have 
been in this country, to adopt that principle, and, even in 
cases about which I might individually have had no doubt, 
I have felt it right carefully to inform myself as fully as 
possilde^as to the facts and circumstances of the case, as it 
relates to this country, before I attempted to act upon any 
preconceived notions which I might have derived from my 
English experience. 

I believe that a steady procuress of reform is the only wise 
course which in these m>^^*>ers, the Gov^ernment of India 
can adopt ; and I franklv say that I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of giving to this question that full consideration, and 
consulting all those persons whose opinion, it appears to me, 
I am bound to take into consideration before I adopt a 
change involving the abandonment of a principle which has 
evidentlv been adopted most deliberately by the Legisla- 
ture of this country, acting in accordance with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State. 

Under these circumstances, my counsel to the members 
of this (Council is not to adopt this amendment. I have the 
fullest intention of fulfilling the promise made to my honour- 
able friend the Mahdrdjd, that I will give the subject my con- 
sideration as soon as opportunityjoffers ; but if I am asked 
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to say "aye' or ‘no’ upon this motion at the present mo- 
ment, I have no alternative but to oppose it. 

[The motion was put ami negatived. 

The Honourable Durga (-haran Ldlid then moved an amendment to 
Section 456 of the Bill, which related to the rights of a Kuropeau 
British subject to apply for an order directing the person unlawfully 
detaining him, to bring him before the High ('ourt. The object of 
the amendment was to apply the provisions of that section, without 
distinction, to all persons. In justification of it, Habu Ourgd, ChMraii 
Liiha reatl some extracts from a letter in the Englishman newspaper, 
showing an abuse of p<»wer on the part of Executive Officers, and 
exprcsse<l his apprehension that there were many cases of the same 
kind which had not reached the public. Messrs. ( ’rosthwaite, 
Stokes, Gibbs, and Major Earing opposed the amendment, mainly 
on the ground that ample security to the liberty of every class of 
Her* Mnjesty^s subjects was provided by the Bill. Edjd iSiva Prasdd 
anil Mahardjd Jotindra Mohdu Tagore supported it. 

His Excellency the President said: — ] 

It has often been my fate, in discussions in Parliament 
and elsewhere, to find that, when I spoke late in n ^dfi hnfp 
I was placed in a most unfortunate position \ because 
most of what I was going to say — all my be^st arguments — 
were taken away from me by those who had preceded me 
on the same side. I have very great cause of quarrel in 
this respect wdth my honourable friend Major Baring, because 
he has stated so fully and ably the views which I hold on 
this subject, that there is very little for me to say, beyond 
what the gentleman at Bristol said when he and Mr. 
Burke were canvassing for that city — “I say ditto to Mr. 
Burke." Nevertheless, at the risk of repeating some of 
the arguments he has used, I will, for a few moments, go 
over the ground traversed by him and others who feel that 
it is not advisable to adopt this amendment on the present 
occasion. In the first place, I think it is quite clear that 
the particular case to which my honourable friend Durg^ 
Charan Lahd alluded, and in respect to which he read an 
extract from a letter in the Englishman newspaper, is, if I 
understand the extract that he read, met by the amendments 
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made iii the existing law by the Bill now before ns ; be- 
cause the difficulty which arose in the cases in the Panj^b, 
to which my honourable friend referred, appeared to have 
arisen because the Court could not inquire into any pro- 
ceedings on the part of magistrates which weifs not in the 
nature of judicial proceedings.'^ The word ^judicial’ does 
appear in the existing code, but has been removed from the 
clause as it stands in this Hill. At the present moment, the 
words are " in any judicial proceeding/ The word ‘judicial* 
has been taken oiit, and that will, I hope, meet the particular 
case quoted by my honourable friend from the Englishman, 
Besides this, however, section 100 of the Bill provides 
greater security than at present exists against anything 
in the nature, of arbitrary or illegal imprisonment. N’ow, 
I certainly cannot think it necessary that I should say 
that no one can be more opposed to anything of that kind 
than I should be ; ^!tnd I desire to give every person in this 
counti^^ of whatever race he may be, the fullest security 
against suffering so grievous a wrong as that which would 
undoubtedly res*ult from anything in the nature of illegal or 
improper imprisonment. I venture to hope, however, that 
suflScient provision has been made in this Bill, by the 
changes to Which I have alluded, to give reasonable and 
adequate security againsc danger of that kind. I must, 
however, admit that 1 sympathise a good deal with what 
I think is the feeling at the bottom of the amendment 
moved by my honourable friend Durg^ Charan Laha. I think 
the real meaning of the amendment is that he feels a 
certain amount of disinclination to there being such A 
chapter as the 33rd chapter of this Bill — a chapter provid- 
ing a special mode of procedure for Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. I should be very glad if it was possible to place the 
law in regard to every person in this country, not only on 
the same footing, — for that the Bill will, I hope, practically 
^do,-^but t6 etiabody it in the very same language, whether 
it relates to Europeans or Natives. But no one who 
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recollects the histoi*y of questions oi this kind in tliis 
country can doubt that to deal with that special chapter 
which regulates the procedure with regfird to EffttJpeans 
and Americans in the manner that has been suggested 
would be tc^ deal with very difficult and very delicate 
questions. C&ses have arisen — not under this particular 
clause, but of a kindred nature — in which the Govern- 
ment of the day has been beaten in this Legislative 
Gouncil. We all know the agitation that has taken place 
and the strong excitement which has arisen in past times 
upon questions of this sort. They are certainly matters 
not to be entered upon without very full consideration, or 
as my honourable friend Mr. Stokes remarked, without con- 
sultation, not only on the part of the Government here, 
but also with the Government at home.* Under these 
circumstances, I would strongly recommend that that parti- 
cular section and that particular portion of the Bill be left 
alone now. Whether any alterations can be made^jjo^ them 
from time to time, will always be a matter of interest to 
the Government — certainly to me, — and i will not fail to 
consider this particular subject of habeas corpus when op- 
portunity offers ; but I think that it is impossible to open 
a question of that magnitude, complication, and difficulty 
without a great deal more thought and examination than it 
would bo possible for the Council and the Government to 
give to it at the present time. 

Then there is the point upon which my honourable friend 
Major Baring touched, namely, — whether, as this amend- 
ment is proposed, and as other amendments might easily 
be proposed, in this Code of Criminal Procedure, wo should 
uot wait until all the possible amendments have been got 
together and considered, instead of adopting the more 
limited amendments which the Bill proposes at the present 
time. I must say that I earnestly hope the Council will 
not take that course, for I confess to a great personal 
interest in some of the amendments which it is proposed 
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to make in the law by this Bill. The three amendments to 
which special attention has been drawn by my honourable 
frienci*^Iajor Baring, and the amendments in the direction 
of greater security for personal liberty, are all amendments 
to which I myself attach great importance ; ^nd I think 
that it would be a great misfortune — at all Events, if that 
is too strong a term, I should greatly regret — if those 
amendments were not introduced now, and if the country 
were to be deprived for another period of twelve months 
of the advantage of those amendments. Take one of 
them, — the cjueston of enhancing a sentence upon appeal. 
That is a thing which is going on from time to time, and, 
in fact, instances of such enhancement have only very 
recently been brought under my notice; and I thiiik itjs a 
very undesirable power to entrust to the Courts, if it were 
only for the reason that it is evidently a distinct discour- 
agement to a man who thinks he has been aggrieved, to 
resort Jbq appeal ; and I should be very sorry to deprive the 
people of India of the advantage of that and other amend- 
ments for twelve months longer, simply because there are 
some further amendments which might, in the opinion of 
some of my honourable friends, be introduced. 

I am always glad when uiscussions like this take place. 
I think that they do a great deal of good. They bring 
points under the atiention of the Executive Government, 
which it is very desirable we should consider; but, as 
I said before on the previous motion, it is not reasonable 
to expect that the Government should deal hastily with 
questions of this magnitude. What they ought to do is to 
proceed steadily and with caution in the improvement of 
the law and the administration • of this country in those 
respects in which they are capable of amendment. Of 
course, there is always difficulty, as my honourable friend 
Major Baring has pointed out, when we are dealing wit 
one of our great codes. Nobody can doubt — indeed, I do 
not believe that there is anybody in the country who does 
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not admit — that it is a great advantage that we have this 
Code of Criminal Procedure, and the Penal Code, and the 
other great codes of India, which have beSn elaborate now 
for a series of years with so much care by the most eminent 
men, in the :(Jprm of a regular code ; that is to say, of a 
book which mS.y be put into a man’s pocket, and which con- 
tains all the information required upon questions of cri- 
minal procedure, the penal laws, and other matters. But 
if you are to pass small amendments of these codes with- 
out re-enacting the whole code, then in a short time your 
whole code as a body would become obsolete, and would 
be surrounded by a quantity of confusing satellites which 
would entirely obscure the vision of those who had to look 
at tine great central planet itself. Now, we know very well 
that there is a certain amount of inconvenience in throwing 
a large Bill of this kind on the table of this Council, and 
saying, ‘‘We are going to pass this Bill of four or five 
hundred clauses for the sake of a comparatively smjjiruum- 
ber of amendments but, unless you wish to give up the 
advantage of having these great codes, thtit appears at 
present to be the only mode in which we can proceed, 
though I think it quite worthy of consideration whether 
some other mode ought not to be devised, which might 
obviate that difficulty. I saw a criticism the other day in a 
public journal, as to the great expense said to be incurred 
in the printing of all this matter for the purpose of making 
a few amendments. That is a subject which has attracted 
my attention, and I think it is desirable that we should see 
whether any other system could not be Stafely adopted. 

I wish only to make one other remark, and that is, that 
the necessary mode of procedure being, for the present at 
all events, to re-enact the whole code, it must not be taken 
that, because the Government in the year 1882 re-enacts 
the whole of this code, it therefore expresses the same 
deliberate opinion upon every single clause contained in it 
which it would be expressing if it were enacting it for the 
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first time. Teehnioally, it is a re-enactment ; in reality, it 
is a r^rint with certain amendments. The only points on 
which the definit'i^ opinion of the Government is expressed 
are the points to which these amendments relate. The 
Government is perfectly open to re-consi43r any other 
portion of this code at any time, and must not be taken, to 
imply any opinion upon any of its general provisions. As 
I have said, it is practically a reprint and a re-arrangement 
of the code with certain amendments, and those are the 
only portions of it upon which the opinion of the Govern- 
ment is now deliberately pronounced. Those amendments, 
though few in number, appear to me calculated to confer 
considerable advantage on the people of this country, and 
to improve our methods of criminal procedure in a liberal 
and generous spirit; and therefore it is that I trust that, 
without adopting the amendment of my honourable friend 
Durgd Charau L6hd, because it raises large and difficult 
questitKjs which we are not in a position to deal with at the 
present moment, the Council will pass this Bill, in order 
that the people of India may have without delay the advan- 
tage of those other improvements of the law which will 
result from the amendments which the Government has 
submitted. 

[The motion was put (,ad negatived, ami the Bill was sirbsequently 
passed into law.] 
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[At the close of the discussiou on the Criminaf Proeedure^ill, Hia 2nd U 
Excellency the Vict'^iN.y made the following remarks.: — ] 

Before th% Council separates, I wish to slate that I pro- . 
pose to hold* a special meeting of the Legislative Council 
on Wednesday next, the 8th instant, in order that my 
hon’ble friend Major Baring may make his Financial State- 
ment. Members of Council are of course aware that in 
regard to these financial proposals it is of the utmost im- 
portance, both for the Government, as regards its revenue, 
and for the convenience of those engaged in trade, that 
when final alterations are once announced, they should be 
carwed into effect as speedily as possible. That is the 
course which has always been followed in the*British Parlia- 
ment, in order to prevent the loss to Government and the 
inconvenience to trade which otherwise would result. At 
the same time, it appears to me that to proposeJ^J^at the 
Bills which will be submitted by my hon’ble friend Major 
Baring, in connection with his proposals, shftuld be passed 
on the same day, by suspending the standing orders of this 
Council, would be to go further than the requirements of 
the case demanded. "What I would suggest is, that the 
Council should assemble on Wednesday to hear the Finan- 
cial Statement, and that it should again meet on Friday, 
instead of Thursday, which will give Members of the Coun- 
cil a whole day to consider the financial proposals of the 
Government, The consideration of the Bills which my 
hon*ble friend will present on Wednesday will then be taken 
up on Friday, and the Bills passed if they meet with the 
approval of the Council ; and afterwards the ordinary busi- 
ness, which would in the usual course of things have come 
on Thursday, will be proceeded with. There will be no 
sitting on Thursday. 
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) 1882. [On Saturday afternoon, the 4th March, Flis Excellewcy the Viceroy 
distiibuted the prizes to the students of the BarrackpcJrc Park Schopl, 
.and adtlressed the ho 3 Ls as follows: — ] 

My young Friends , — I am very glad to welcome you once 
more upon this occasion, and to see you again assembled in 
the Park at Barrackpore for the distribution of the prizes of 
the school. I have listened with much interest to the report 
which has been read by your Head Master, and have been 
sorry to find the untoward circumstances against which the 
school has had to contend during the last twelve months. 
I trust, however, that you have passed through this tirate of 
trial successfully, and that neither the influence of the sad 
sickness which has prevailed so largely in this neighbour- 
hood, nor yet the competition of another school which has 
recently sprung up, will, in the end, be found to interfere 
seriously with the prosperity and the progress of the Barrack- 
pore public school. Against illness no school or teachers, 
and no zeal of students, can contend ; but competition, 
though it may be disagreeble, has undoubted advantages in 
the stimulus which it administers to the school to which 
it is applied ; and T have great confidence from what I 
have learned of the past of this school, that it will be able 
to hold its own, by means of increased exertions on the 
part alike of the teaachers and of the students, against any 
competition that can be brought to bear. I have listened 
with very great pleasure to the recitation which has just 
taken place. Comparisons are proverbially odious, and I 
do not wish to institute a comparison between the recitation 
of this year and that of last year ; but at least I may be 
permitted to tay — and I think that all who have listened 
to-day to that recitation will agree with me — that the result 
shows no falling off whatever in that respect ; and I oatt; 
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assure you that I thought the parts both of Brutus and 
Cassius were played with great skill by those who performed 
them. /I have also had much pleasure in delivering 
to-day, in addition to the prizes properly belonging to the 
school, the 4wo prizes which, in accordance with the promise 
which I made last year, I myself have given ; and I was very 
glad to learn from Mr. Primrose, who looked over the papers 
submitted in connection with these prizes, that in his opinion 
(and he is a very competent judge on educational matters) 
the papers show the ability of those who had contended 
for the prizes, especially in arithmetic. There were also 
manj' proofs of skill in the letters which were sent in, 
though, of course, it is not likely that, written in the English 
language, those letters should possess all the qualities which 
they would have possessed if they had been written in the 
native language of those who drew them up. I shall be 
most happy to continue these prizes for another year, and I 
do not know that any better subjects could be chqg^gn than 
those for which the prizes have been offered upon this 
occasion. But I should like to reserve to n^self the right, 
if I should be here to offer prizes next year, to change the 
subjects for which they are offered, according to what might 
then seem to be the requirements of the school. 

In the report with which these proceedings commenced 
an allusion was made to the desire which your Head Master 
feels for the adjunction to this school of a vernacular 
department. That, as you know, is not a question upon 
which at the present moment I can pronounce an opi- 
nion. It is a matter which must be considered by the 
Local Government, upon the report of its own educational 
officers. I can only say that if those who are so competent 
to judge of the matter as the educational officers of the 
Bengal Government, should be of opinion that the addition 
of such a department will be advantageous to the school, I 
shall be very happy to bear my part in assisting towards the 
necessary expenses required for setting it up. 
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I do not know that I have anything more to say to you 
to-day, I always think that upon these occasions, which are 
intended for the ^enjoyment of the pupils of a school, the 
less time which is taken up by speeches, the better, and I 
have no doubt that you will much prefer to enjoy youi'selves 
in this Park so long as light permits. I will therefore no 
longer encroach upon the short time of daylight which still 
remains, except to express to you my hearty good wishes 
for your happiness and prosperity during the next year. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1882-83. 

1882. [ The Legislative Council assembled on the 8th of March, when 

Major Baring (Financial Member of council) made his Financial State- 
ment, and in connection with his proposals, obtained leave to introduce 
three Hills, namely, — (1) to amend the law relating to Customs duties 
and for o^er purposes ; (2) to regulate the Duty on Salt and for other 
purposes ; and (8) to amend the law relating to Kdoiingos and Patwdrfs 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oinlh. The disoussion of the 
Financial Statement t«>ok place on Friday, the lOtli of March, the 
motion before the Council being “ that the Hill to amend the law 
relating to Customs duties, and for ther purposes, be taken into con- 
sideration.” At the close of th debate, His Excellency the Viceroy 
spoke as follows : — ] 

The discussion which has taken place in this Council 
today has been, on the whole, I think I may fairly say, so 
satisfactory to the Government, as indicating the judgment 
pronounced by the Members of this Council upon their 
financial proposals, that I might almost have dispensed mj^- 
self from the necessity of occupying the time of this Coun- 
cil with any remarks of my own ; but, considering the im- 
portant nature and the large scope of the proposals con- 
tained in the Budget of my hon’ble friend Major Baring, it 
would not, I think, be altogether right that I should permit 
this discussion to be brought to a conclusion without giving 
briefly the reasons which have induced me to accord my 
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cordial concurrence to the proposals which have been sub- 
mitted to the Government by my hon’ble friend ; and, there- 
fore, I will ask the permission of my hon^ble colleagues to 
occupy their attention for a short time while I make a few 
observations# upon the principal points with which this 
Budget deals.* 

I will begin by speaking of the proposed repeal of the 
customs duties. I need not recapitulate the convincing 
evidence brought before this Council in the statement of 
Major Baring, to show that the existing state of things in 
respect to our customs revenue is one which it was impos- 
sible to continue longer than was absolutely necessary. 
That that is the case, I think I may fairly say is admitt^ 
on ail hands, and no one appears to contest that the steps 
which were taken with respect to our customs tariff under 
the government of my predecessor. Lord Lytton, left that 
tariff in a condition in which it was impossible that it could 
permanently remain. And, in making that stateiniait, I am 
not saying anything of which my hon’ble friend Lord 
Lytton would complain ; because, in a recent speech which 
he has made in England, he distinctly admitted — and he 
took credit to himself for the faot — that the partial measures 
of customs repeal adopted by his Government were intends 
ed to bring about that result which they have undoubtedly 
now produced, and to render the continuance of the chief 
customs duties in this country altogether impossible. 

It was, therefore, as it seems to me, absolutely imperative 
that the Government should lake the earliest opportunity 
of dealing with this question of the customs duties, and I 
must say for myself that it was a strong motive with me to 
seize that opportunity as soon as it arrived ; because, by deal- 
ing with this subject in a permanent and final manner, we 
may cherish the hope that we shall thus put an end to those 
differences of opnion upon the questions which have un- 
happily now for several years existed between the people 
of England and the people of India, and in which I must 
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frankly say that I think neither party to the controversy has 
been just to the other. 

1 think that, in India, men have been apt to overlook the 
feelings which must naturally be entertained upon this sub- 
ject by those who have all their lives been thfe earnest and 
conscientious advocates of the principles of free trade. TiTo 
doubt it is perfectly true that, when Manchester manufac- 
turers ask for the repeal of the cotton duties, they are ask- 
ing for something which will confer benefit upon themselves ; 
but I venture to say that it is almost impossible for those 
who stood beside my friends the late Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright in the great free trade controversies of the past, to 
understand how men can possibly accuse them of selfish- 
ness because tl^ey desire to confer upon the people of Phdia 
those benefits from which they and the people of England 
have derived so many blessings. And, again, I think that 
in England men have not understood that strong — I had 
almost caid, that vehement — dread which exists in this 
country in connection with the imposition of direct taxation. 
Neither, I think, have they adverted to the fact of the 
limited extent to which economic principles are either studied 
or understood here, and, tb .refore, this controversy might 
have continued, and might have been made the subject of 
more and more misunderstanding between two great 
branches of the subjects of our Queen-Empress, who ought to 
feel that they form but one people under the shadow of her 
august throne. But I should mislead my hon’ble colleagues 
and the public if, in consequence of my allusion to the pre- 
sent condition of this question of the customs tariff and the 
impossibility of continuing the existing state of things, they 
were to suppose that I was attempting to shelter myself 
behind the special circumstances in which we are now 
placed, and was attempting to represent that, in adopt- 
ing the policy of repealing the customs duties, I have been 
only brought to that conclusion by the mere necessities of 
the particular situation in which we are placed. I desire 
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upon all occasions to be frank both with my hon*ble col- 
. leagues in this Council and with the public of Iq^ia, and 
therefore I am bound to say that it has been with great sa- 
tisfaction that I have seized the present opportunity of repeal- 
ing these cusStjms duties ; because I earnestly believe that that 
repeal will be found beneficial to the general interests of 
India. My hon'ble friend Maharaja Jotindr^. Mohun Tagore 
dropped some words about neglect of justice to India in 
consideration of the interests of Manchester manufacturers. 
I am quite sure that my hon’ble friend did not mean those 
remarks to apply to me, and, i/ideed, if my hou’ble friend 
has done me the honour of paying any attention to the 
course which I have pursued during a public life which has 
extended now over more than thirty years, •he will know 
that, from the earliest period of that public life, I have 
been an earnest and consistent advocate of the fiscal prin- 
ciples of the free trade party ; and I have been so because 
I believe that those principles were principles o^general 
application, calculated to confer the largest^ benefits upon 
the great mass of the community of any nation to which 
they might be applied. And, therefore, no man can be 
surprised that, holding those opinions strongly and firmly, 
and having advocated them throughout the whole course 
of my political career, I should be desirous, when a fitting 
opportunity occurred, of having a hand in conferring upon 
the people of India the benefit of the application of prin- 
ciples which I believe to be calculated to conduce to their 
permanent advantage and prosperity. And I can say that 
if I did not entertain that opinion, — if I thought that the 
course which the Government is about to take with respect 
to these customs duties was a course which would benefit 
England at the expense of India, I would not have been 
induced by any consideration to be a party to such a pro- 
ceeding. I desii'e, so long as I may hold the position 
which I have now the honour to fill, to govern India in the 
interests of India and for the benefit of her people and 
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I would not consent to be a party to any measures which 
I did npt honestly believe would conduce to that great end. 
The policy of the Government in this respect is a policy 
which has been pursued, as we all know, at home now for 
a long series of years, and which can quotedu its support 
the names of the most illustrious financial statesmen* of 
England, from the time of Mr Husskinson, or the days of 
Sir Robert Peel, down to the long and eminent financial 
administration of my right hon’ble friend Mr. Gladstone. 
That policy has been founded upon a belief — I should 
rather have said, an absolute conviction — that anything in 
the nature of protective duties is highly injurious to the 
country in which they exist, and also upon the belief that 
small customs duties, which hamper trade and pr<3rduce 
very little revenue, are highly mischievous and objection- 
able ; and I am bound to say, especially with respect to 
the last of these objections — the objection, namely, to small 
unproductive duties, which interfere greatly with trade and 
fetter its operation — that it applies more strongly to India 
then to other countries ; because I believe there is scarcely 
anything of more importance to the future prosperity of 
this great peninsula than ’^^iiat we should do all in our 
power to promote and to increase commercial progress and 
industrial advance, and that everything which tends to check 
or fetter the commerce or industry of this country has an 
especially baneful influence upon the general interests of 
the population. 

It must be borne ^in mind that this customs revenue, speak- 
ing broadly, was not an increasing revenue. It bad not 
those elements of growth which exist iu many of the great 
sources of revenue in England, and, from its very nature, it 
was not calculated to possess those growing elements ; 
whereas it may fairly be hoped that, by thus removing the 
trammels which press upon the springs of trade, we may 
stimulate enterprise and may derive direct financial bene- 
fit from increased railway receipts, which are a growing 
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element — and which, I believe, will prove in the future to 
be a very growing element — in the revenue of the^country. 
But while I say this, and w’hile I express my stiong opi- 
nion that the course which the Government is taking now 
is opportime^and calculated to be highly beneficial to the 
cQuntry, I am yet bound to say that I should not have been 
a party to the repeal of the cotton duties, or to the repeal 
of the other customs duties, if it had been proposed to re- 
peal them in the face of a deficit, or if it had been neces- 
sary, in order to repeal them, t^-iiu pose other taxation 
upon the country. I am not a^^ll unaware of the great 
examples which might be quotea in favour of carrying out an 
important customs reform under the shelter of the imposi- 
tion'* of a direct lax. We have all heard gf the famous 
budget of Sir Robert Peel, in which he made a large re- 
form of our complicated, aiitiquated, and troublesome Eng- 
lish customs system, and recouped himself by means of the 
imposititm of an income tax; but I do not think ♦liat that 
would have been a wise course to pursue in India. I am 
very well aware, as I have just said, of the strong feelings 
entertjiined in this country with respect to direct taxation. 
I am not going to enter now upon that thorny question; 
but it would have been, in my judgment, highly unwise, for 
the purpose even of so large a benefit as the repeal of 
these customs duties, to have shown that want of consi- 
deration for a large and strongly-expressed public opinion 
which would have been involved in such a proposition as 
one by which fresh taxation would have been imposed 
upon the people for the purpose of repealing these cus- 
toms duties. It was on that very account that, in spite of 
all the anomalies of some portions of our present customs 
system — in spite of the exceeding absurdity of the results 
which followed from some of the arrangements made in 
regard to grey goods by previous alterations, the Govcrn- 
uient of India abstained from touching this question 
last year. We were then not completely free from the 

H 1 
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expenditure and the trammels of the Aftjhan War, and we 
deterrniped that rjo consideration, even of public conveni- 
ence should induce us to deal with this question, except at a 
time when we could take it up and could proceed to settle 
it on a general and permanent footing, and in, A condition of 
the finances which, as has been recognised by my hon’ble 
feiend the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, would justify 
the large remission of the customs duties proposed this 
year. 

And now I will to a consideration of the arrange- 

ments proposed with respeli^, to the salt tax. I can really 
add very little to what has fallen from my hon’ble friend 
Major Baring with respect to that matter. I confess that 
I am a very strong advocate of this portion of the Buliget. 
I think that the large reduction we propose in the salt tax 
is very desirable, both upon general grounds and upon 
financial grounds. My hou'ble friend Major Baring has 
dealt widii the financial portion of the question, and I can 
add nothing to what he has said in that respect ; but I desire 
to express the difficulty which I feel in adopting the view 
which has been put forward by some of ray hoirble friends in 
the course of this discussior^ ohat this tax upon salt — which 
is a tax upon a necessa y of life ; which is a tax of many 
hundred per cent, upon the natural price of the article; 
which is paid, as I believe I am justified in saying, for or 
on behalf of every person in tins country, of all the many 
millions gathered under the sceptre of our Queen-Empress — 
is not a tax which is felt by those who pay it ; is not a tax 
which it is desirable to reduce apart from the financial con- 
siderations which lead to its reduction, in order to confer a 
benefit upon the great mass of the population of this coun- 
try. My hon’ble friend KAjA Siva Prasdd has stated his 
opinion that this salt duty is felt by the people, that it does 
press upon them, and that they will obtain considerable 
relief by the reduction now proposed. I confess that 1 find 
it very difficult to suppose that that is not the case, and that 
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a tax of this kind, paid by men whose annual income is as 
low, or nearly as low, as the figure mentionec^ by my 
hon’ble friend Major Baring, does not ^ftess hearty upon 
those who are least able to contribute to the necessities of 
the Government. 

I know that it has been sometimes argued, in favour of 
the reduction of this tax, that no man can consume more 
than a certain amount of salt, and that, therefore, the tax 
presses most unequally upf>n the poor as well as the rich. 
That is an argument which in India moy^I admit be pressed 
too far, because, as we all know/from the habits and the 
charity of the people of this ^untry, the wealthier classes 
have always a very large number of persons depending 
upon them, and the salt tax they pay is not a tax upon what 
they consume themselves only, but also upon ‘the salt con- 
sumed by the large number of human beings dependent 
upon them for their existence. Nevertheless, when every 
allowance is made for that consideration, I am aj^a loss to 
understand how it can be argued that this tax is a peculiarly 
equable tax ; because, however great the Slumber of de- 
pendants a rich man may have, it is quite impossible that 
the amount of salt duty he pays can bear to his revenue 
anything like the same proportion which the amount of duty 
paid by one of those poor raiyats. described by my hon’ble 
friend, bears to bis small and miserable income. 

My hon’ble friend Mr. Inglis remarked that we should 
not repeal the salt duty, but equalise it. ‘ Take off,’ he 
said, ‘ the differential duty in Bengal.’ That would have 
been in many respects a good thing to do, if we had done 
nothing else. If, however, we had taken oft the differen- 
tial duty on sea-borne salt in Bengal, and left the salt duty 
as it was in other parts of India, there would have been 
plenty of people to tell us that we had taken off' the duty for 
the benefit of the Cheshire manufacturers. That is exactly 
the stvle of argument which would have been used, and it 
would undoubtedly have been true as regards the effect of 
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the repeal of the duty ou sea-borne salt, though not as 
regards^^the intention of the Government. 

Tlien there is^ another point which presses with me very 
much in respect to this salt tax, and that is, the effect it has 
on agriculture. Wo all know that the consurdption of salt 
is very necessary for cattle, and, in the papers to which rpy 
hon’ble friend Major Baring referred (and very remarkable 
papers they are) in connection with this subject — namely, 
the reports from Raj put ana Avith respect to the result of the 
recentssalt arraiigev-s<>jL/H in that part of the world — particu- 
lar attention is drawn to i^'.e fact that in many cases, while 
the consumption of salt by'^the people themselves is not 
diminished, the amount of salt given to the cattle has dimin- 
ished greatly. It is, no doubt, contrary to public policy to 
maintain at a high rate a tax which has a practical tendency 
to discourage and interfere with the progress and advance- 
ment of agriculture. Then, again, it must be borne in mind 
that, as my hon’ble friend Major Baring said, this tax, when 
lowered in other parts of India a few years ago, was raised 
in Bombay and* Madras, and the quotation ho has made from 
a very able newspaper on the Bombay side shows that 
the people of that part of vvorld have not forgotten that 
fact, and that they are of » pinion that the tax raised against 
them has pressed upon them heavily, and that they will un- 
doubtedly rejoice in a reduction which will bring down the 
tax nearly to what it was before it was raised a few years 
ago. 

Now, it seems to mo that, with respect to this salt tax 
Ave are in this position. If the salt tax does not press upon 
the people — if it is a tax which they do not feel at all and 
do not object to pay, then it does form, without doubt 
the best possible financial resource you can have, and, the 
lower you can bring it down, the greater is the security 
to the people of India against other forms of taxation. If 
on the other hand, the salt tax does press upon the poorer 
classes of the country, then surely it is only right and just 
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that the Government should give those — the poorest classes 
— a share of the prosperity which the country is enjoying 
at the present time, even although it may at some future 
period of financial difficulty and disaster be necessary to 
re-iinpose tl?e duty temporarily, in order that we may re- 
coup ourselves for the loss which such a condition of affairs 
would impose upon us. But, then, my hon'ble friend says 
that all experience shows that this reduction does not reach 
the people. I can really add nothing to what my hon’blc 
friend Major Baring said upon thp^, - I cannot say 

what may be the experienc^^ofi^his country. I can only 
say that the experience of ain other countries is precisely 
the other waj", and I am altogether unconvinced that large 
reductions of taxation will not ultimately reach the con- 
sumer, and will not be found here, as everywhere, to benefit 
the consumer at large. With respect to that, I may say 
that it is the intention of the Government to use every 
effort in their power to make known as widely as® possible 
this reduction of the salt duty. We propose to address Local 
Governments on the subject, with a view *to their taking 
measures to make the reduction everywhere known to the 
actual masses of the people themselves ; and I would also 
ask the aid of the Vernacular Press iu regard to that mat- 
ter, and beg them to make the reduction as widely known 
as possible among their readers in every part of the land. 

I pass now from the salt duty to the question of the 
license tax. My hon’ble friend Major Baring has stated 
very distinctly and unniistakeably in his Financial State- 
ment the policy of the Governmeut upon that subject, and 
the position which we take up. He has told to this Coun- 
cil and to the public that we reserve to ourselves entire 
freedom to deal wdth the license tax hereafter as we may 
think right. It is perfectly open to us, as ho explained, 
to repeal it, re-cast it, or leave it for a time in its present 
position, although undoubtedly we acknowledge and admit 
that in its present form it is open to just and important 
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objeciions. But, when the choice is put to me as a choice 
between <]fetting rid of the license tax and of the salt duty, 
I personally inu^ honestly say that I can have no hesitation 
as to the choice which I would make. I prefer the salt 
duty, because, in the first place, as I have sai<^, it presses 
upon — at all events, it cannot be disputed that it is paid 
by — all the poorest people in this country ; whereas, as 
shown in the Budget Statement, the license tax is paid by 
only between 200,000 and 300,000 persons. Therefore, in 
respect to numbv...'^J[^^«gLnnot for a moment doubt that the 
course the Government'xgjbaking in this respect will afford 
relief from taxation to a far X rger number of people in the 
country than would have resulted from the repeal of the 
license tax. And it must be recollected that there is im this 
Council very Tittle representation, if any, of those poorest 
classes — indeed, no representation at all, except such as 
may ho. found in those who take an interest in their situ- 
ation and are prompted to speak on their behalf. Those 
classes, as my hoffble friend Raja Siva Prasdd remarked 
are in this country practically dumb ; their voices do not 
go to swell the chorus of public opinion ; they are little 
heard, even in the echoes of th“ Press ; and, therefore, it is 
^he bounden duty of the ^,overnment to guard their inter- 
ests and to provide for th .ir benefit. But there is another 
reason why I prefer on this occasion to deal with the salt 
duty rather than with the license tax, and that is, because I 
certainly hope and believe that it will be found that, when 
this salt duty is reduced as largely as we propose to reduce 
it, the loss of revenue will be in the course of time re- 
couped, and that that recoupment will enable us hereafter 
to proceed to further reductions of taxation ; whereas, if we 
had dealt with the license tax and simply abolished it, there 
would have been no opening for recoupment — no prospect 
of a revenue growing up again from that source. 

Then it may be said — ‘You are going to take off some- 
thing like £1,400,000 of saVtduty. Why do not you take 
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off a less amount of salt duty and repeal the licence tax — or, 
(as my hon’ble friend Mr. Incflis suggested) ‘takeoff the 
export duty on rice T I will tell you why. Because we are 
convinced that, with respect to this question of the salt 
duty, a bol<? policy is the only sound policy for the Gov- 
ernment to adopt. If you make a small reduction of the salt 
duty, it is very possible it will not reach the people. It is 
extremely possible that they will derive little or no benefit 
from it, and then the revenue will not be recouped. You 
can only hope to obtain all the de'SlI'eTrom this 

reduction of the salt duty by moving a large and bold re- 
duction in it, which will a biir prospect — and, I 

venture to hope, a great deal more than a fair prospect — 
that *the great mass of the people will benefit by it ; that 
benefiting by it, they will increase their consumption of 
salt, and that, from that increased consumption, our reve- 
nue will gradually recover from the loss first accruing to it 
from the partial remission of this duty. That ^sould not 
have been the case if we had made a small reduction. We 
should never have obtained the object we had in view, and 
it would have practically resulted in a dead loss of revenue 
without the advantages which, under present circumstances, 
w^e may hope to obtain from it. 

Then, again, with respect to the license tax, my hon’ble 
friend Major Baring, in his Budget Statement, has set 
out a variety of considerations which introduce elements of 
uncertainty into our financial position in regard to the 
future. I hope and believe that they are all those elements 
of uncertainty which will turn out for ourbenelit, and which 
will be ultimately solved in a manner calculated to confer 
financial advantages upon the country. But it is very neces- 
sary that, under such circumstances, we should proceed cau- 
tiously, and that we should w'ait, while those grounds for 
nncertaiuty exist, until we can see our way more clearly 
in regard to them, before making any larger remissions of 
taxation than those very considerable ones which this 
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Budget proposes. I think nothing could be more unwise 
than that we should propose to repeal a tax which is un- 
doubtedly, and 1 may at once admit it, an unpopular tax, un- 
less we had been perfectly certain we should not be obliged 
to have recourse to it again within the space of a fcjw years. 
The history of direct taxation in this country, as explained 
by my hon’ble friend Major Baring, gives most striking 
proofs, as it seems to me, of the unwisdom of dealing 
rashly with this question — of making constant changes and 
proceed hi elements of certainty wliich, as I 

say, are at the presenf^^oment in some respects wanting 
to us. 

With respect to opium, I have really nothing to add to 
the very able statement made upon that subject ih the 
Budget speech of my hon’ble friend Major Baring. That 
statement has, I think I may say, been received with gene- 
ral satisfaction by all who hare heard it. My view on the 
subject pf opium is a very simple one. I do not deny that 
there are objections of various kinds to tlie opium revenue 
I do not deny ^that it is not a satisfactory branch of our 
revenue, in many ways ; tut I say distinctly that I will be no 
party to abandoning that revenue unless I can clearly see 
my way to replace it by some other form of taxation which 
would be neither oppressive to the people nor stronglv re- 
pugnant to public opinion. V’ell, I can see nothing of the 
kind. 1 have considered me question very carefully. I 
have considered it with ibe utmost respect for the opinion 
of those excellent men who take a different view of this 
subject from that which I take, and who are moving at home 
in the matter ; and I have been totally unable to discover 
the taxation by which our opium revenue could be replaced 
and by which, without oppression, without incurring a great, 
and, I may say, a just, unpopularity, we should have the 
slightest chance of recouping ourselves if we were to aban- 
don that revenue in whole or in part As I said before it 
is, in my judgment, the first duty of the Government ' of 
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India to consider the interests of the people of India ; and 
it is from that point of view that I look^at this question ; 
an<i, looking at it from that point of view, I can have no 
doubt that^he course which the Government of India have 
determined tg take, — namely, that of maintaining our position 
with respect to the opium revenue — is a just and right one. 
But, then, I liave heard it said, ^ If you cannot make up 
for the loss of this revenue by fresh taxes, you can make up 
for it by reduction of expenditure.’ Well , there iu mUiT^ne 
more anxious for reduction of . auue'cessary expenditure 
than I am. There is no pej=’''j:‘*who desires to see every 
item of expenditure which is ifot needed in the interests of 
the country got rid of than I am. That is the view of the 
Government, and we are most anxious to reduce expendi- 
ture wherever it is possible. Some reductions of military 
expenditure we have already made, as has been explained 
to you, and we hope that yet further steps in that direction 
may hereafter be taken. As you know, the whele of this 
subject was very carefully considered a year or two ago by 
an Army Commission, composed of very able men, who 
examined this question wdth the greatest care and made an 
admirable repoit. That Commission was presided over by 
my hon’ble friend. Sir Ashley Eden; and, as I have men- 
tioned his name, 1 cannot help availing myself of this 
occasion to say how strongly I recognise that, by his services 
on that Commission, he has added to the many great claims 
he has established by his long and distinguished career in 
India to the gratitude alike of the Government and of the 
people of the country; and I cannot but express the regret 
which I feel, and which I know will be heartily shared by all 
here, that it will not now be many months before we shall 
lose him from amongst us. But this I have to say in re- 
spect to this matter of expenditure, that it seems to me that 
every rupee of that expenditure which may be saved frona 
unnecessary or unproductive objects is urgently needed for 
purposes of the highest importance to the people, — public 

I 1 
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'Works, oduoatiOD, Sanitary questions, —questions tbat I can 
Bcarcely camber, 'mt all of which make most urgent demands 
upon the Government for money, and I can hold out no hope 
that, by any reduction of aggregate expenditu;e, we can 
save, not seven or eight millions, but one or two millions, 
omt of the necessary expenditure of this country for great 
objects of public importance* 

The opium estimate for the coming year has been framed, 
a somewhat different principle from 
that upon which tfie^estti.'ate of last year was framed, and 
I am bound to say that, v^yself, I prefer the course 
taken upon this occasion. I believe that estimate to be a 
very cautious one. It would be extremely unwise, I entire- 
ly admit, that our opium estimate should be anything but 
very cautious^ All estimates of revenue should be low ; 
all estimates of expenditure should be high ; and I go 
further in regard to opium, and say that our estimate of the 
opium reibnue should always be (on account of the peculiar 
circumstances connected with tbat branch of the revenue) a 
specially cautious and low one; but I believe that we have 
fulfilled that condition in the present year, j.nd, ns far as I 
myself can judge, I am of opinion that the amount placed 
by my hon’ble friend in the Budget is one which, saving 
unforeseen accidents of the season, or circumstances of 
trade, is likely to be realised. 

I do not know that the»"o are any other points connected 
with this Budget upon which I need express opinion now, 
I have touched upon the principal matters with w^hich it 
deals, and I have laid before my hon’ble colleagues in this 
Council some, at least, of the reasons which induce me 
heartily to concur in the proposals of my hon'ble friend. 
But I cannot conclude the remarks I have made on this 
occasion without tendering my warm thanks to Major Baring 
for the great care and labour w’^hich he has bestowed upon 
this Budget. No one w^hohas not had the advantage I have 
bad of watching him at work upon this subject for the iaJBt 
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twelve months can know how hard he has worked ; what 
wide and varied consideration of the whole field of past 
and present taxation — what close and caaeful exjnnination 
of our whole fiscal system and of the resources of the 
country — h^bas gone through in order to produce in this 
final form the*proposals now before us. Whatever any man 
may think of those proposals, they are, I venture to say, 
so far as my hon’ble friend is concerned, the outcome of 
deep thought, of minute care, and of honest conviction ; 
and I must say that to me they seein wfl! 
high reputation as a financier which he had already procured 
for himself before he cainca.^ ' ^h^uia. 

I must also express my hes^ thanks to Mr. Hope.* It is 
needjess for me to speak of his ability, or of his really 
wonderful industry. They are known to all, but they have, I 
venture to say, never been more conspicuously displayed than 
in connection with the preparation of the present Budget. 

Allusion has been made once or twice in the course of 
this discussion to certain enquiries made lastT year by 
Mr. Barbour, *f" and I should bo very ungrateftil if I failed to 
notice the great assistance the Government has received 
from him ; the manner in which he has conducted those 
enquiries has been marked by much ability and skill. 

It only remains now for me, in conclusion, to say that it 
is iny earnest hope that this present Budget, while it will 
unfetter tiade and lighten the burden of taxation that 
presses upon the poorest in the land, will be found^ when 
it has passed rh rough the test of experience, to have dealt 
with our financial arrangements in a manner consistent alike 
with sound economical principles and calculated to confer 
large and increasing benefits upon all classes of the people. 

[Tbe Motion whs p«it and agreed to, and the three Bill^ before the 
Council were passed into law.] 


* Financial Secretary to the Government of India. 

+ Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Genera] and Revenue 

Department. 
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1882. [The Antmnl Cotivocotion of the Calcutta University, for the pur- 
pose of conferring Degrees, was held at the Senate on Satur- 

day, the llih March, at 4 P. M. His I^xcelleiicy tiie Viceroy, the 
ChaiKellor of the University, presided. There was a large atteiidarice 
of the rn embers »‘f the Senate and of the general pul)lic. After the 
presentation of the Degrees, His Excel lencj^ whose speech was fie- 
nntjntly interruptetl by applause, addresseil the assembly as follows : — ] 

Mr, and Gentlemen ^ — It is no light task 

for any one to be called np^'jni^ to address an assembly like 
this, and to occupy, even for\ brief space, the attention of 
such a body as the University of Calcutta ; ‘and if the 
undertaking be an arduous one for those who have aYnple 
leisure to prepare themselves to accomplish it with all the 
thought and deliberation which it demands, what must it be 
for one who can only snatch a few scattered half-hours in 
the midst^of the absorbing duties of such an office as that 
which 1 now fill in this country. I feel, therefu’e, gentle- 
men, in presentfng myself before you to-day, that I have 
more thau ordinary need of that indulgence which is always 
so readily accorded by the learned to those who can Jay no 
claim to that honourable title. 

It is a quarter of a century, almost to a day, since the Act 
of 1857 laid the foundations this Institution and appointed 
as its first Chancellor that distinguished statesman. Lord 
Canning, who had hardly entered upon his duties in con- 
nection with this peaceful and beneficent work when he 
had to encounter, with that calm courage and that deep 
sense of justice for which he w^as so eminent, the most 
terrible storm which ever swept over India since she came 
under British rule. ^ But that storm, of which so many of 
the traces are scarcely yet effaced, left the Calcutta Uni- 
versity uninjured and ready to start forth upon the great 
work entrusted to it the moment the return of quiet enabled 
it to do 80 ; and when our minds recur to the date at which 
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the University took its rise, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the thought that the object which this Institutioj^ has in 
view was one pre-eminently needed at tffe moment when 
the dreadful transactions of the Mutiny were closed ; for 
that object in the main, to bring together and to unite 
the European* and the Native in the common pursuit and 
the common love of knowledge. We may then, I think, 
say, gentlemen, that on this occasion, when we commemo- 
rate the termination of the twenty-fifth year of the 
this University, we are met together to cbrfebr{fL& the Silver 
Wedding of Western and Eastern Learning, and to offer 
our best and most earnest \vshes for the long :ind fruitful 
continuance of an union which is capable of conferring so 
man^^benefits upon East and West alike. 

Such, then, was the origin and purpose of this University ; 
but when we speak of it by that high title, we must always 
remember that it discharges only a portion of the functions 
of a complete University. It is in the main an eiiamiuiug 
body; it is not a place of study, so much as a place where 
study is tested. When I say this, however, it is not for the 
purpose of disparagement or complaint, but for the sake of 
accuracy. We have the example of the University of London 
to shew us that very good work may be dune by an institu- 
tion of this kind, and, indeed, we need no further proof 
that it is so than that which is afforded by the experience of 
the Calcutta University itself. It is not, however, solely by 
the direct operation of its examinations that this University 
takes part in the general educational work of the country. 
Standing at the head of the system of education of this side 
of India, it exercises a great and controlling influence over 
the teaching; of the Colle>'es and Schools below it. It tests 
their work, and consequently it practically directs their 
studies, and in this way it constitutes a most important 
portion of our educational organ isaiiou, and is largely re- 
sponsible for the tone and character of the studies carried 
on in the lower institutions. Such an influence as this 
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gro^^a with the growth aod popularity of the University, 
and be^rnes day by day more and more potent for good 
or for evil. It* might be easily used for the mischievous 
purpose of reducing all our Colleges and Schools to one 
single type, and of checking all variety of education and 
training. Tliis is a danger which I earnestly^ trust that the 
authorities of the University will always bear in mind, and 
against which they will, I hope, take every possible precau- 
Measures have lately been adopted having that 
object, ambT^g uthfers, in view ; and it is very satisfactory 
to know that those in whose hands the government of the 
University is placed are fui’y^ alive to the importance of 
leaving the utmost possible freedom to the subordinate in- 
stitutions, both for the development of the faculties of* their 
pupils, and for the preservation of the influence of the per- 
sonal character of their teachers. 

There is also another direction in which, not this Uni- 
versity ajone, but all the educational establishments in the 
country, of which the management is in any degree directly 
connected witlf the Government, fail, and necessarily fail, 
to afford the means of a full and complete education. The 
Government ol India is required by solemn pledges, strictly 
binding upon it in honour and good faith, to do nothing 
calculated to interfere directly or indirectly with the reli- 
gion or the religious feelings of the native population; and 
it is therefore impo.ssibie for that Government, in any of its 
places of education, to attempt to give anything in the 
nature of religious in.srruction, or to inteifere with that 
great branch of education at ail. 1 fully recognise that it 
is only in this way that the British Government in this 
€M>uutry can fulfli the engagamenls into which it has entered, 
and which form part, so to speak, of the constinitioiml 
arrangeiiieiits of India ; but I could n<»t refuiiu from allud- 
ing to the limitation thus placed upon the scope of our 
education, because it is one of my deepest coiiviciions that 
a system of education which makes no provision for 
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religious teacTiiug is essentially imperfect and incomplete, I 
do not hold that such a system does no good,^or tli^, when 
its existence is the necessary result of the circumstances of 
the time avA country in which it is to be found, it is not 
deserving of er^couragement and support. All truth is one, 
and* one portion of it cannot be in real conflict with an- 
other. I hail, then, every effort to develop the minds of 
men and to store them with sound knowledge of every 
kind. I look upon it as an object of the highest 
and iinpoilnnce to the Government of tliis * country to 
promote to the utmost the intellectual culture of the people 
of India of all races and creed4, among whom are to be 
found jn all classes so many men of high intellectual quali- 
ties, who are eminently capable of profiting tp the full by 
the best mental training which can be supplied to them. 
But I should not express my whole mind upon this great 
subject of education if I were to conceal my belief that 
what in the language of the day is called a purely secular 
education is not a complete education in the highest and 
noblest sense of the word. 

This question of education is, as you are aware, gentle- 
men, occupying at the present time a large share of the 
attention of the Government. Wo are deeply impressed 
wuth its importance ; we desire to advance further along 
the path which our predecessors have followed, and to 
spread the benefits of elementary instruction more widely 
than has yet been done among the masses of the people 
without retarding the development of that higher instruc- 
tion in which, up to this time, the chief progress has been 
made. We have appointed a Commission, on which we 
have endeavoured to secure, as far as possible, represent- 
atives of all interests and opinions ; and we trust that its 
inquiries will result in the collection of much valuable in- 
formation and the proposal of such measures as are required 
by the present condition of the country. We have not 
included, in the duties entrusted to the Commission, any 
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examinaKon into the state or working of the Indian Uni- 
versitiesj because there is ample evidence before us that 
they are dischaVging their special functions with an amount 
of success, and of satisfaction to the public, which justifies 
us in placing a large confidence in those to whom the 
management cf these insti rations is entrusted. It is not at 
the summit of our educational system that improvement is 
most urgently required, but at its base. Our Universities 

c onstituted and are drawing ever-increasing crowds of 
stutients"xV> tn&ir examinations, till we are forcibly reminded 
of the multitudes which flocked to the Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Agysfand until it is doubtful, as 
Sir Henry Maine once remarked on an occasion similar to 
this, whether there is anything founded by, or conhected 
with, the British Government in India which excites so 
much practical interest in native households of the better 
class, from ("alcutta to Lahore, as the examinations ” of 
our Incti^n Universities. A large number of Colleges and 
Higher and M.iddle Schools exist, and, though there may 
be many points in which their management and the in- 
struction given in them may be improved, it is to those 
points, rather tlian to any large increase in the number of 
such institutions, that our attention should be especially 
directed. 

But in regard to Prunary Education, there is a vast field 
before us. I am not at all inclined to underrate what has 
been already done in that branch of our educational system* 
Speaking here in the chief city of Bengal, I should be very 
ungrateful if I did not note* by way of example, the im- 
portant measures by which Sir George Campbell laid — deep 
and solid, as I hope and believe — the foundations of Ele- 
mentary Education in this province. It is one among the 
many claims of that distinguished person to the gratitude 
of Bengal and of India. But when we make the largest 
and fairest allowance for all that has been already accom- 
plished, the woik which remains to be done, if judged by 
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Eutopean standards, is so enormous, when compared with 
the resourced at our disposal at present, aS almost J:.o make 
us despair of the accomplishment of the task. Yet, apart 
from the gieneral importance of popular education, there 
are special circumstances connected with the particular 
sta^e of general education at which we have arrived in 
this country, which makes the wide extension of sound 
elementary instruction among the people at large a matter 
of peculiar urgency. We have now in India, as the^.raS'T-io^ 
of the spread of Middle and Higher instruction, an edu- 
cated class increasing in numbers from year to year, but 
still a mere handful when cordikparcd with the great mass of 
the people, for whom the means even of the most rudi- 
mentary instruction are very limited, and of whom a large 
proportion are not brought within the civilizing influence 
of the school at all. This does not seem to me to be a 
healthy state of things. It is not desirable in any country 
to have a small highly-educated class brought int» contact 
with a large uneducated mass ; what is wanted is, that in- 
struction should be more equally distribute(3, that the arti- 
zans and peasants of the land should have brought within 
their reach such opportunities for the cultivation of their 
faculties as may be possible under the circumstances of 
their condition, and that there should be no sharp line 
drawn between the educated few and the ignorant and 
untrained many. The circumstances of India under British 
rule have led to the establishment in the first instance of 
places of Higher and of Middle Education ; and our pro- 
gress has been marked by what has been described as a 
process of filtration downwards. I make no complaint of 
this, but I feel strongly that the most difficult, and yet the 
really most important, part of our task lies bef u'e us, and 
it has become urgently necessary that we should address 
ourselves to its accomplishment. 

But when we do so, we are met at the very outset by a 
difficulty of a formidable kind. To establish a real and 
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effective system of general Primary Education requires a 
very lar^e expenditure. Where are the funds to come 
from? We alPknow that the financial resources of the 
Government of India are strictly limited, and we know 
also that the demands upon them are very great. Sup- 
posing the Government to devote to this object of Primary 
Education every rupee which it can spare from other pur- 
poses, the total amount will inovitiahly be found to be 
JiafflUjaratively small, and it is therefore absolutely neces- 
sary tHantrentriends of education should avail themselves, 
to the utmost of their power, of every other source of in- 
come which may be open to ftheni. We must have recourse 
to all classes of men, and make use of every variety of 
motive. We must appeal to private individuals, tov*^t)lic 
bodies, to patriotic feeling, to religious zeal, and to the 
desire of personal distinction. I do not know that I can 
better illustrate the kind of aid which may be derived from 
these sorjaces than by inviting you to consider with me for 
a moment what is done in this way in England. It is a 
very general practice — I shouhi not be very far wrong if 
I were to say that it is an almost universal practice — for 
the wealthier land-owners to maintain the village school 
very largely, often entirely, at their own cost, with the 
exception of what they eceive from the Government 
grants-in-aid, and fron« tlie small payments made by the 
parents of the children. These schools are under Govern- 
ment inspection, the ^^cholars are regularly examined by 
Government officers, and, as 1 have said, granls-in-aid are 
given ; but the whole manageiaeut is in the hands of the 
local land-owner, or of a committee of local subscribers, 
who take a keen interest in the efficiency of the school and 
the progress of the children. Is there not bvre an example 
which might well he followed more largely in this country 
than it has hitherto been ? In England the case is still 
stronger in regard to Higher and Middle education ; to- 
wards the support of Primary Education the Government 
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contributes larsrely; towards of Higher and Middle 

Eduonfion it does nofc, broadly speak in^f, cout?nbq |.0 at all. 
Sir Henry Maine, in one of those remarkable addresses 
which he delivcued when ho held the office of your Vice- 
Chancellor, r^nninded his hearers how the great English 
Universities were founded — not by grants of public money 
not even, oxcop*^ to a limited extent, by kings and queens 
from their personal resources, but by the liberality of 
private individuals, many of whose names are now 
bered only because they are enrolled upon the honoured 
lists of the benefactors cf Oxford and Cambridge; and ns 
it has been with the Universities, so has it been with the 
Colleges, Public Schools, and Grammar Schools of England ; 
they are the foundations of private men; they, date back to 
days wh^n England was nofc a wealthy country as we count 
wealth at present — when the proudest of English nobles 
would have been but a poor man indeed, by the side of 
many of the groat Chiefs and Zemindars of the •India of 
to-day. I know no reason why that which has been done 
in the past, and is done every day now, not by great 
nobles, but by private gentlemen in England, should not 
be done by gentlemen of wealth and station in this country. 
I am not one of those who think that ray countrymen 
possess a monopoly of all the higher qualities and all the 
virtues of mankind. I decline to believe that the patriot- 
ism, the public spirit, the charity, the interest in their 
poorer neigVibours, which have prompted men to these 
deeds in England have no counterpart in this country. 
There may li ive been times when the gentlemen of India 
did not come foi ward to ai<l in such undertakings, because 
they thought th.it the G overmneiifc di<l not wish them to be 
active in public affairs and prefr-rred to keep the control of 
everything in iis own hands ; hut, whatever may have been 
the case in the past, at all events such an excuse cannot be 
urged now. We invite you to come forward, we* desire 
your co-operation, we wish to see you taking a larger and 
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larger share in public affairs of all kinds, and we esteem it 
a great help to the Government, as it is undoubtedly a 
great advantage to yourselves and to the people at large, 
tliat you should employ your wealth and strengthen your 
influence by public services, such as those which I have 
here described, freely rendered and gratefully received. If 
I mistake not, such benefacuons are entirel}’' in accordance 
with the spirit both of Hindoo and of Mahometan traditions. 

e have noble examples of them down to the present day. 
All I would ask is, that an increasing share of the available 
private wealth of the country may be devoted to a work so 
noble and so urgent as tk^e spread of sound education 
among all classes of the people. The Roman poet boasted 
ISxegi monumentwm cere perennivs, regalique situ pyram- 
idum altius ; and so it will be with you. A single school 
founded, a single college aided, — nay, I will say also, a sin- 
gle scholarship provided, — will do more in the times which 
are befo^*? us to uphold the houour of an ancient name, or to 
create the reputation of a new one, than any outward show 
of dignity or any personal display of wealth. 

But if I thus earnestly ask aid from native gentlemen in 
this great work of education, it is not solely, nor even 
mainly, in order to obtain the funds which we so urgently 
need ; it is yet more because 1 believe it to be of the very 
higheet importance to give to our educational system that 
variety which alone can secure the free development of 
every side and aspect of the national character. It has 
often been the dream of despots to establish a system of 
education which would cast the whole of a great people in 
one mould and train thorn up in a blind and unreasoning 
submission to the will of a central power. This was the 
ain^ of the first Napoleon when he founded the University 
of France and gave it complete control over the whole 
education of the country. All Frenchmen were to be 
brought; up exactly alike, and taught to believe that tbeir 
first duty was to love and obey the Emperor, whoever he 
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might be, and whatever he might command ; and no one 
who is acquainted with the subsequent history at French 
education can fail to be struck with the deep root which 
this pernicious sysiein, once established, has taken in 
France, and the strange way in which it has survived all 
pojitical changes and been adopted by almost all political 
parties in succession, because it afforded them a powerful 
engine for the oompulsor}’ propagation of their own opi- 
nions. Now, such a scheme as this is alien from the genius 
of the English people and contrary to the policy which it 
would be wise for the English Government to pursue in 
India. We are here in the mi^st of ancient peoples, possess- 
ed of civilization, of literature, and of art of their own ; and 
our business is not to try and force them to reject their 
past, to forget all that is characteristic in their history and 
their traditions, and to convert themselves into bad imita- 
tions of modern Englishmen ; but to place without stint, at 
their disposal, all the riches of Western science and West- 
ern culture, that they may blend tliem in one harmonious 
union with the treasures of their own Onental learning. 
If ever there was a country in which educational variety 
was a necessity, it seems tome that India is that countrj^. 
It is a land of many races and many creeds. Hindoo, Bud- 
dhist, and Mahometan traditions are essentially different, 
and have each given rise to a different literature and a 
varied form of civilization. If we leave things to take their 
free and natural course, Western learning will combine 
with each of those great forms of Indian thought in a differ- 
ent and characteristic manner ; and, though its ultimate 
tendency may be to unity, it will reach that unity by varied 
means and along separate paths ; and in ihe midst of that 
unity, when it is at length attained, it will, like the great 
forests of tropical climes, preserve that rich and infinite 
variety which is one of the principal sources of the beauty 
of nature. How, then, can this great end be Obtained ? 
It seems to me that it can be attained only by securing for 
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our educational work the co-operation of the great indige- 
nous influences, which are still living and active in the 
country. No purely Government system can do this. The 
inevitable tendency of Government education is to become 
stereotyped ; to take up definite lines and to follow them ; 
to fall into certain grooves and never to get out of them ; 
and therefore, if you want variety, if you want free growth 
and unfettered development, if you want to see various 
experiments tried and ignorance attacked on every side, 
you must frankly call in the aid of the ]ml)lic, you must 
encourage their efforts and give them ample scope. Your 
educational system will in thif way not be so symmetrical, 
but it will be more natural ; its results will be less uniform, 
but they will be more full. 

But it may- be asked, why do you make this appeal so 
urgently now ? What is there in the circumstances of the 
present time which lea<ls you to hold a great educational 
effort to bji so necessary ? I have already given you some 
reasons for the view which T take of the matter, but there 
is one which especially weighs with me, and to which I will 
now advert. I often heard it saitl in England, before I 
came out to this country, that there was nothing like real 
and effective public opinion in India, and that the want of 
it was one of the special dhhculties which the Government 
of India had to encouni.er. Few things have struck me 
more during the lime that I have been here then the vari- 
ous proofs which I have seen of the existence of a substan- 
tial public opinion, which is evidently growing and strength- 
ening from day to day. I do not mean to say that there 
yet exists in Iinlia tlnit general, widespread, constraining 
public opinion which is to be found in Emopean countries, 
and which, when its voice is clearly heard, is the irresisti- 
ble and unresisted master • f Governments and Parliaments. 
Public opinion here is still to a great extent split up into 
sections, *'and represents very often only the views and 
interests of classes or of coteries ; while the great mass of 
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the people, the operatives of towns and the cultivators of 
the rural districts, are still unhappily without direct means 
of making their voices heard ; but with all fliese drawbacks 
and shortcomings, the power and influence of general 
public opinion, which is of course in the main native 
opinion, is obviously extending and advancing with a sure 
and steady step. No prudent Government add no wise 
statesman would despise or disregard it, while at the same 
time it has not yet arrived at that corn! it ion of solidity and 
depth which would make it the powerful instrument for 
warning and enlightening the administration which it is in 
England and other \\’e.stern countries. My experience 
has also taught me the great difficulty which often exists 
on th^ part of Europeans on the one side and natives on 
the other in understanding each other’s foint of view. 
What seems a self-evident proposition to the one often 
appears to bo almost incomprehensible to tbo other : not, 
certainly, from want of intelligence, but from entire differ- 
ence of habits of thought ; and yet as we, the men of both 
races, have to work together for a common f5nd — the good 
of India and the well-being of her people, — it is of the 
utmost importance that every obstacle whicli prevents us 
from entering easily and fairly into each other’s mode of 
regarding the many questions with which we have to deal 
in common, should he removed. How, then, can this he 
done ? How can public opinion he made more intelligent, 
more wide, more just, and more united, and therefore more 
powerful and effective i By the spread of solid education 
alone. By education, the waiters in the Press, who have 
in these da 3 ^s so large a share in the formation of public 
opinion, wall learn to judge events more wisely, to weigh 
rumours more accurately, to reason more soundly, and to 
appreciate more justlv'' the real value of words ; while by 
the same means the public, to whom they speak, wall 
become every day less liable to be misled by absurd jre ports, 
or carried away by holluw declamation, and more capable 
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of forming their own independent judgment on what con- 
cerns th^ir own interests, and impressing it upon those 
who profess to speak in their name. This is a process 
which must be gone through in every country before public 
opinion can obtain that powerful influence on public affairs 
to which in its full development it is justly entitled ; and 
the best mode of hastening the completion of that process 
is to promote the spread, throughout all classes of the 
community, of an education calculated to strengthen the 
mental faculties and to steady the judgment. 

And now, gentlemen, I should like, with your permission, 
to say a few words with reference to the general purpose 
of all education and to the spirit by which the true student 
should be animated. The purpose of real education I take 
to be, not merely to fill the mind of the student with a 
large number of facts, not to enable him to talk glibly about 
a variety of sciences, not even to secure his passing all the 
examinations of his University, but to cultivate, to deve* 
lop, and to strengthen the various faculties with which 
he has been endowed. If I am right in this, the first 
thing needed in education is thoroughness of knowledge ; 
the mental powers can be better trained by knowing a few 
things thoroughly than by knowing many things super- 
ficially ; and yet there j e many circumstances in these days 
which tend to tempt men, and especially young men, to 
superficiality and to turn them aside from depth. The 
very extent and variety of the subjects of study which are 
offered to us in modern times, the many new sciences and 
branches of science which have been opened out to us 
within the last half century, the natural eagerness of youth 
to sip, one after another, at the beautiful flowers which 
grow so richly in the garden of learning, and last, but not 
perhaps least, the inevitable tendency of a wide and varied 
curriculum of examination, — all tend in the same direction ; 
and yet, if you measure the result of the education which a 
man has received, not by the number of topics upon which 
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he talks fluently in ordinary society, but by the number of 
those of which he has a real firm grasp; no^by tJbe books 
which he has read, but by those which he has digested ; not 
by the facts which he has laid up in his memory, but by 
the accuracy of his judgment, the strength of his reason- 
ing powers, and the force of his intellect, — you will soon 
be convinced that more real mental training is to be derived 
from the thorough study of a single subject than from a 
skin-deep acquaintance with a hundred sciences. I would 
say, then, to every student — Be thorough ; know what you 
know as fully and completely as you can ; use the fruitful 
spring-time of youth, when jfour intellectual powers are 
fresh and full of growth, to strengthen, to widen, to deve- 
lope them on every side, rather than to fill yqur mind with 
miscellaneous knowledge which you can gather, as far as 
may be needful for you, much more easily in after-life, if 
while you are young you have improved to the utmost the 
instrument by which all knowledge is obtained. 4Bpring is 
the time for working the ground and puttin^^ in the seed ; 
autumn is the time for gathering in the harvest and stor- 
ing it in barns. 

And then, again, I would say to you, while you know 
accurately what you do know, while you are thoroughly 
acquainted with the true extent of your knowledge, keep 
also constantly before you, with no less care and accuracy 
a true sense of your ignorance. Few things are more use- 
ful to a student than that he should constantly recall to 
mind how many subjects there are of which he knows 
nothing; the more he realises this, the surer will be his 
hold of the subjects which he has fully mastered; thejuster 
■will be his appreciation of the real nature of solid learning, 
and the more sure will be the growth within him of that 
modesty which is the prime mark of the true student. And 
lastly, let us ever remember that the end of life, after all, 
is not to know, but to be. The usefulness of knowledge 
depends upon the use wo make of it. If wo use it for 
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selfish objects or ignoble purposes, we had better have been 
without it. rfiose high and noble faculties of mind and 
will which are the exclusive inheritance of no age, or race 
or country, have been given to us, not that we may employ 
them for our own benefit alone, or cultivate them merely 
for their own sake, but that, developing them to the utmost^ 
w’e may apply them all to advance the glory of Him whose 
gifts they are, and to promote the welfare of our fellow- 
men, who, wheresoever they may dwell, and whether they 
be rich or poor, learned or ignorant, are all alii^e the chil- 
dren of one common Father. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW 
LECTURE HALL AND OBSERVATORY OF THE 
INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION 
OF "SCIENCE. 

[On Monday afternoon, the 13th March, the Viceroy laid the fouuda- 
tion-stoue of the new Lecture Hall and Observatory of the Indian 
Association for the Cuitivation of Science. There was a large assem- 
bly of European ainl Native Gentlemen. His Excellency, on his 
arrival, was received by the President (.Sir Ashley Eden ) and the 
members of the Associatio!; aud conducted to a seat within the shami- 
ana erected for the occas’. a. The Honorary Secretary (Dr. Maheudra 
Lsill Sircdr) gave a sh< it history of the Institution, with an account of 
the subscriptions received, and concluded with an urgent appeal for 
the further necessary funds in aid t^f buildiiig-expen.ses. Sir Ashley 
Eden, in a brief speech, then requesto<l the Viceroy to lay the stone, 
which being accomplished, His Excellency addressed the assembly as 
follows : — ] 

Sir Ashley Helen and Gentlemen , — It lias, I assure you, 
afforded me much pleasure to have been able to be present 
upon this occasion, and to lay the first stone of this build- 
ing, because I can truly say that I sympathise very heartily 
with the objects for which the institution which is here to 
be housed has been founded. I look upon it as an object 
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of great importance that there should be esJjiblishgjd in the 
heart of this great city an institution which has, for one of 
its chief purposes, to provide the means by which students 
of science may pursue their delightful studies after they 
have left college or school : for we all know that in the 
case of many youths, little more can be done during their 
scholastic period than to place in their hands the tools with 
Avhich the^’’ may afterwards acquire knowledge for them- 
selves, and to teach them how to use those tools efficiently 
and well. And much, in truth, has been done if during 
school-life the efficient use ^f those tools is thoroughly 
taught. I had occasion a short time ago, when addressing 
another educational institution in this city, to^ remark that 
it was a great error to suppose that a man's education 
ended when he left school or college, and therefore natur- 
ally I feel a deep interest in the work and the labours of 
an institution which has for its purpose to pr^wido the 
young men of this city (who, when they leave their colleges, 
are still animated by the noble desire of pursuing the studies 
that they have there commenced) with the means of con- 
tinued self-education under the guidance of competent 
teachers. And again, it appears to me to be a great 
advantage that in this country, the people of which are 
animated by so strong a taste for science and so marked a 
love of scientific pursuits, this Association should be the 
instrument for bringing together a body of lecturers so 
learned and able as those who give their services to it, and 
of providing them with the means (whether of building or 
of apparatus) by which they may impart to their fellow- 
citizens the knowledge for which they are themselves so 
eminent. 

But, Sir Ashley Eden and gentlemen, there is another 
circumstance connected with the proceedings of to-day, 
which affords to me a deep sense of gratification. Tt' was 
only on last Saturday that I expressed my strong and 
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earnest conviction of the great importance to the future o 
India, th^,t. her ^ wealthy classes should come forward and 
take a large part in providing the means of education for 
her people ; and I come here this afternoon, and I am told, 
to my great satisfaction, of the noble liberality which has 
been displayed by those who support this Association; 
(^Applause.) We have heard of the munificent donation 
of Bdbu Kdli Kishen Tagore, a member of a family eminent 
among the families of India for their public spirit (ctp- 
plause), and we have heard the names of others who have in 
a lesser degree, yet probably according to their means, come 
forward to help in this great i^ork. You can easily believe 
how gratifying it must be to me to receive so marked a 
proof that those to whom I appealed last Saturday are 
animated — not in consequence of that appeal, for those gifts 
date from an antecedent period, but from their own motion 
and their own love of knowledge — by that spirit to which 
I venture^ to make my appeal. (Applause.) 

Your admiraj)le Honorary Secretary drew% I fear, rather 
a gloomy picture of the present condition of India in 
r6spect to learning. I hope and believe that he took a view 
somewhat too gloomy of your real condition ; but I am not 
sorry to see a man of spirit and energy like my learned 
friend take that low vie^^* of your present condition, because 
it is only by being thoroughly discontented with what you 
have done that you have the chance of doing that which, 
we all hope, you will yet accomplish (applause ) ; and I 
would venture to throw in my voice with Dr. Sircar’s in the 
appeal which he made to you for the endowment of profes- 
sorships. It seems to me that that is a matter of very 
great importance ; it is important because it will give to 
this association a permanent establishment ; it is important 
because it will tend to maintain and to keep up the high 
character of its professariat ; and it is important also for 
another and a general reason, — because, as your Honorary 
Secretary well pointed out, the fact of gathering around 
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this institution a body of able scientific men will be not 
only that they will be here to teach the fiv^ hujjj^red stu- 
dents who are to be gathered within the walls of this new 
building, but that they will form a body of learned and 
scientific men leavening the society of Calcutta, giving a* 
tone to its learning, and pursuing in the midst of this city 
those scientific investigations and enquiries which can 
alone be thoroughly followed by men who have an assured 
independence, and which will, I trust, before many years 
are past, enable the natives of this country to take their 
proper place among the scientific men of the world. 
{Applause,) 

I am very glad, therefore, gentlemen, to have had it in 
my power to be present here to-day, and to have been 
asked to have the honour — for an honour I esteem it — of 
laying the first stone of this building, in which I trust will 
be displayed to many generations of students the wonders 
of physical and of natural science. Here, astror^pmy will 
lay bare to them the sscrets of other worlds ; here, chemis- 
try will show them the composition of the substances which 
they handle every day, and will point out to them the as- 
tonishing and exact harmony with which the elements of 
those substances are combined ; and here will be revealed 
to them all the mysteries of those mighty energies or 
forces which the discoveries of the last half century have 
been unfolding to us ; and then there will grow up for 
them the lofty conception of law — of law, wide-spreading 
and harmonious, binding together and restiaining the exu- 
berance of nature, and leading the mind of the true student 
onwards and upwards to the very foot of the throne of the 
great Law Giver himself, in whom we live, and move, and 
are, and from whom flow down for the delight of his 
creatures all those marvels and beauties of this outward 
world, which it is the part of science to explore. {Lowd 
omd continued applause . ) 
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1882. Excellency the Viceroy presi'led at a lecture delivered by 

Colonel Chesney, Secretary to Government in the Military Depart- 
ment, at the United Service Institution, Simla, on T^ednesday even- 
ing, the 31st May. The subject of the lecture was ‘‘ Taking Stock.” 
There was a large audience, the rommander-in-Chief, the Lieutenant* 
Governor, and a number of high Military officials being present. 

The Lecturer contrasted the vicissitudes of Continental armies 
in international quarrels one with another, showing how supre- 
macy passed to the Prussian army 120 years ago ; how that was 
shattered by the march under Nnpoleon ; and how that again feU 
before the German troops a dojjen years back. Noting these 
changes and their momentous consequences, he advised “ taking stook*^ 
of our military resources. The secret of success lay, he belieVed, in 
the originality and energy of the General directing the operations, 
and, illustrating his ideas by the incidents of the American war, he 
gave the highest praise to the masterly strategy of General Granti 
and his vigour in crushing or capturing the enemy^s forces. He ex- 
tolled the value of discipline, not nece'»sarily always of the conven- 
tional type,*but the higher discipline of that fortitude and courage 
which endured to death by starvation or by wounds. He concluded by 
declaring that the first secret of success in war was courage, the seooud 
courage, and the thinl courage. 

In rising to return thanks to the Lecturer, the Viceroy, who was 
received with cheers, spoke as follow : — ] 

I do not know whether there is any gentleman who 
would wish to make any remarks on the lecture which W6 
have just heard. lAfter a pavse, Hia Excellency con- 
tinued.] If no one is bold enough to take that course— 
although we have beeu exhorted to display courage, aod 
courage, and yet again courage (Jiaughter)^ I will requHet 
those present to perform a duty which I am confident thdjr 
will discharge with the utmost readiness, and to returiEl 
their cordial thanks to Oolonel Chesney for the very ih-*, 
teresting lecture which he has delivered. {ApplauSi^ 
Nothing would be more out of place than that I, who am # 
mere pivllian, should attempt auy criticism, or vexilsiri^ 
even on any general remarks, upon the lecture Vf# 
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beard from such a distinguished military officer as Colonel 
Ohesney ; but at the same time, there or two 

observations which suggest themselves to me, which per- 
haps I may venture without impropriety to submit to you 
in connection with that lecture. Colonel Chesney has laid 
it jdown that flie secret of the success of the great generals 
who have successively followed each other in the world's 
history, and who, one after another, have won tiiumphaiit 
positions for their own countries, has lain in the possession 
by those generals of orignality, vigour, and energy of 
character. Now, it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, 
that there is every antecedent^robability that that dictum 
must be true ; because I believe it to be just as applicable 
to all other professions in life as Colonel Chesney insists 
that it is applicable to the profession of the soldier. 
plavse.) I believe that the secret of success, whether of 
the public man, of the civil governor, of the great head of 
an industrial undertaking, or of any who are engaged in 
any of the great walks of life, lies, as Colonel Chesney has 
said, in the possession of those groat qualities, — originality, 
vigour, and energy. It is by originality to conceive, by 
firmness to pursue the plans which he has conceived, and 
by untiring energy in that pursuit, that the statesman 
attains his ends ijapplause) ; and it is by the possession of 
like qualities that success may be attained in any other of 
those undertakings to which men may devote iliemselves. 
{Applause*) But then, Colonel Chesney said — turning 
from the generals of whom he had been speaking, to that 
other branch of the army (namely, the officers and pri\atc 
soldiers) without whose skill, and endurance, and courage 
the greatest generals of the world could etfect nothing 
(Aear, hmr ) — Colonel Chesney said that the second great 
secret of militlkry success is to be found in discipline as 
he has defined it ^ and it seems to me, speaking with all 
due diffidesjiee presence of distinguished •sokliers, 

that wbiob he has given of true and high 
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discipline is a very sound and correct one. {Applause.) 
He says,*' you want is, that you should have an army 

which is prepared, if need be, to cast aside its communica- 
tions, to advance boldly to the attack of the enemy, without 
counting its own risks, and to be prepared to endure, not 
only the hazards of battle, but the trials of sickness a*nd 
the weariness of the long march. {Applause.) Ladies 
and gentlemen, I accept that definition of true discipline, 
and I have only to go back some two years to find a 
brilliant example of it in the annals of the Indian army. 
{Applause.) Was there not a famous Division which, upon 
H great occasion, cast aside its communications to an ex- 
tent which frightened not a few members of a distinguished 
assembly across the water {aplause and laughter)^ and 
which, setting out without any means of communicating 
with its rear, endured the trials of a long and weary march 
in the climate of Afghanistan — cut off from all communi- 
cation with the outer world for some weeks, to come forth 
at last from aji its dangers to a signal and glorious victory. 
{Loud and continued applause.) At least we may say 
that that column of European and native troops, prepared 
by the skill, and forethought, and the noble self-denial of 
my gallant friend the r esent Commander-in-Ohief {loud 
and continued applo'i.se), and led forth with his accustomed 
energy, originalitv, and vigour, and his no less remarkable 
good fortune, by my distinguished friend Sir Frederick 
Roberts — not only re-established the fame of the army of 
India, but fulfilled all the requirements in regard to dis- 
cipline of the gallant Lecturer himself. {Applause.) I 
ask you now to accord, as I know you will, your heartfelt 
thanks to Colonel Chesney for a lecture most interesting 
in itself, and possessing what I take to be one of the most 
distinguishing features of a really good lecture — that it 
was in the highest degree suggestive — that it brought for- 
ward points upon which the Lecturer touched only as he 
passed, but which, 1 venture to think^ may produce much 
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fruit in the minds of those who heard and will read it, if 
only they will reflect upon and develope the hints which 
Colonel Chesney gave. ( A pplauae.) 


THE JHANSI ENCUMBERED ESTATES BILL. 

[In the Legislative Tounci], on Thursday, the 18th May, the Hon. 18th 3^ 
Mr. (’rosthwaite presented the Final Ueport of the Select Committee 
on the HHl to provide for the relief of Ruciimbered Estates in the 
Jhansi division of the North-Western Provinces ; and applied to His 
Excellency the President to suspend the Rules for the Oondiict of Busi- 
ness, — ext)laining tlie necessity f6r passing the Bill at once, and th© 
reanonS for the delay that had occurred in dealing with it. His 
Excellency made the following remarks : — ] 

I think that quite sufficient grounds have been advanced 
for suspeniling the Rules of Business in this case. There 
is an additional circumstance which has led to some delay 
in the matter, to which my honourable friend did Hot advert, 
namely, that it tvas necessary in the last stage of the Bill 
to refer it home for the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

We have now received that sanction by telegram ; and, as 
everything connecte<i with the measure is completed, and 
all the persons interested appear to be agreed to it in 
its present form ; and as, moreover, it deals with circum- 
stances so exceptional and so difficult, I think we are jus- 
tified in passing the Bill without delay. I may explain that 
some of the defects of the Bill, as it was originally intro- 
duced, struck my honourable friend, now the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, when he was a Member of Coun- 
cil ; and a note of his on the subject led me to look 
carefully into the matter, when I certainly agreed with the 
view of it which His Honour then took, namely, that the 
Bill, us introduced in the Council early in 1880 , was not 
framed in a manner which was likely to secure its satis- 
factory working. My honourable friend Mr. Oolviii also 
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shared the same opinion. Under these circumstances 
the whole of the Bill was re-cast — an operation w^hioh took 
a considera"6fe‘Tiime, especially as it involved financial con- 
siderations of no small importance. I am very glad, how- 
ever, that the matter has now been brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and I have therefore no 'hesitation in 
declaring that the Rules are suspended. 

[Mr. Cr<'>sthwaite then moved that the Final Report be taken into 
consideration. He explained the main provisions of the Bill, and 
dwelt upon the necessity of altering the revenue system. Mr, 
Plowden, while supporting the Bill, regretted the dehiy which had 
occurred in placing? it before the (’ouncil, an<l thought that the diffi- 
culties of the Jhansi landlords were the result of a defective rev^enue 
system which it wos in the povv^er of the Local Government to 
prevent. His Excellency the President said : — ] * 

With respeot to the delay that has taken place, I should 
like to make one or two further remarks. I, of course, 
have no personal experience of the delay which took place 
before the time when 1 came out here, two years ago. At 
that timeF the position of the matter was this : The Bill 
as originally brpught in — which, as my honourable friend 
Mr. Crosthwaite has explained, was a very different Bill 
from the present^ one — wns then before the (Council. It 
was under reference to a Select Committee, who went into 
it very carefully, and. .s I have already explained, towards 
the end of the tiuio when we were at Simla in 1880, Sir 
Charles Aitchison spoke to me upon the subject, if I mis- 
take not. At all events, he recorded a note in which he 
expressed doubts as to the propriety of a<lopting the Bill in 
the form in which it then stood. As soon as I was able to 
resume business at Calcutta, after my illness, I looked 
carefully into the matter. It seemed to me that the views 
put forward by Sir Chailes Aitchison were very just, and I 
conferred with Mr, Bazett Colvin upon the subject at the 
commencement of last year. He then said that he should 
himself have preferred a Bill upon the lines of the present 
Bill, rattier than upon those on which it was introduced 
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under Lord Lytton’s Government ; and I then requested him 
to draw up the Bill in the form which he thoug ht that it 
should assumer? That Bill involved a very important prin- 
ciple, — that of advances upon the part of the Government — 
a principle which it is impossible to adopt all ov^er the 
country, bedhuse of the enormous cost; and it therefore 
required to be considered with very great care, in order 
that we might see whether the circumstance of Jhansi 
would justify the adoption of such a measure, so clearly 
exceptional in its character. Well, Mr. Colvin prepared 
his draft, conferred with Sir George Couper on the sub- 
ject, sent up the draft hero, an<l it was then very carefully 
considered by tVie Financial ^Department. My honourable 
friend Major Baring very handsomely accepted the prin- 
ciple for this particular case, thinking tliat there were 
sufliciently exceptional grounds for doing so. The mea- 
sure was therefore, in fact, in a condition in which it might 
have been passed last session at Calcutta, if it ha^ not been 
necessary, under the orders of the Secretary of State, to 
refer it home to him before passing it. He •lost no time in 
considering the matter, and in conveying his sanction to it 
by a telegram ; and it is on that telegram that we are now 
acting. I mention these facts merely to show that the 
subject is one of a very diflScult character, requiring to be 
treated with very great care; and that, although there has 
been more delay than would have been desirable, the mat- 
ter has not been neglected, and that the delay has not 
been the result of any carelessness on the part of the 
Government in regard to it, but may truly be said to have 
arisen from the intrinsic difficulty of dealing with a ques- 
tion of this kind as we propose to deal with it in this Bill. 
I think the public should understand that that is the posi- 
tion of the case. 

With regard to the question of the alteration of the 
revenue system, referred to by my honourable friends Mr. 
Crosthwaite and Mr. Plowden, that is a question which I 
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will not aitorapt to discuss upon the present occasion. I 
can only 9^,th^t it is a matter of great importance, and 
that it is receiving the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

[The Motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill was passed into 
law.] 


THE PETROLEUM BILL. 

1882 . the Legislative Council, on the 31st of May, the Hon. Mr, 

II bert obtaineilleave to introduce, ^11(1 introduced, a Bill to modify 
temporarily certain provisions of the Petroleum Act of 188*. He 
explained briefly*the object of the Bill, stated that it was introduced 
at the special request of the Secretary of State, and that he did not 
now propose to ask for a suspension (.f the Rules of Business in 
order to carry the Bill at once through the Council. His Excellency 
the Prewitlent said : — ] 

I think that the course which my honourable friend pro- 
poses to adopt the correct one. Some representations in 
respect to this Bill have been made to the Government of 
India only quite* recently — i** the course of yesterday; 
and, although the Bill is i»>.roducod at the request of the 
Secretary of State, I think the circumstances are not such 
as tojustify its being passed with the extreme rapidity 
which would result from the suspension of the Standing 
Orders of the Council. The introduction of the Bill will 
have brought it to such a stage as will admit of its passing, 
if necessary, at the next sitting of the Council. That, I 
think, will be sufficient to meet all the requirements of the 
case, and will give the public and the Government a some- 
what longer time to consider the nature of the arrange- 
ments to be made under it. 
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THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY BILL. 

[The Punjab University Pill was passed in the Legislative Council 5th Octob 
at Simla on the 5th October 1882. After Mr.Gibbs, Sir Charles 
Aitchison, and Mr. Ilbert had a<ldressed the Council on the subject 
of the Bill, llis^Excellency the Viceroy spoke as follows: — ] 

'After the very full exposition we have heard of the ob- 
jects of the Bill in its present shape, and of the mode in 
which those objects will be attained under this measure 
when, as 1 trust, it becomes law, it would be quite un- 
necessary for me to enlarge upon the questions now before 
the Council ; but I cannot let this Bill pass without express- 
ing my great satisfaction tbatf it should have fallen to my 
lot is9 occupy the position ot Governor General and Pre- 
sident of this Council at the time when thfs measure be- 
came law. 

Somewhat less than two years ago, on the occasion of 
my first visit to Lahore, I received more than one address 
from bodies in that city upon the subject of the proposal 
to create a University in the Punjab. I th^n stated that I 
would give to the subject my careful consideration, and 
that I was very anxious to comply as fS,r as possible with 
the strong wish evidently entertained by the leading men 
in the Punjab that an institution of this description should 
be established in their midst ; and I have fulfilled that 
pledge. I did not then state — for I had not sufficient in- 
formation to enable mo to state — what would be the result 
of the consideration given to this subject by the Govern- 
ment of India ; but I am exceedingly glad that that result 
has been one which will, I trust, be greatly to the advan- 
tage of the population of the Punjab and satisfactory to 
those who have, during the lengthened period to which my 
honourable friend the Lieutenant-Governor alluded, devoted 
themselves to further this great and important object. 

I entirely agree with one remark among many wjiich fell 
from my honourable friend Mr. Ilbert, when he said that it 
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was not a disadvantage, but, on the contrary, was to be re- 
garded with apjDroval, that this University would differ in 
some respe^s irom the other Universities in this country. 
I think that that variety in the character of the various 
educational institutions of the country is in itself a very 
great advantage, and, so far from considering it any draw- 
back, I view it with great satisfaction. 

I also desire to express my very deep sense of the obli- 
gation under which the Princes, the Chiefs, and the Native 
Gentry of the Punjab have laid the Government and the 
public by the manner in which they have come forward to 
support and endow this institution. The efforts which they 
have made are entirely in the direction in which, as it 
seems to me, it is most desirable that educational proceed- 
ings in this ‘country should move; and I regard it as a 
most auspicious event that they should have come forward 
so liberally and based the foundation of this University, 
not upon Government contributions, nor even upon Gov- 
ernment support, but upon the free and magnificent gifts 
of those who^^are the natural chiefs and leaders of the 
people of the Punjab. 

I do not think I need /W trouble the Council with any 
further observations. I hope ere long to have an opportu- 
nity of addressing the new University when it meets under 
the auspices of the law about to be passed. It only, there- 
fore, remains for me to offer my hearty congratulations to 
the Lieutenant-Governor on the fortunate circumstance 
that it has been during the period of his administration — 
from which I anticipate so many benefits to the Punjab — 
that the coping-stone, as he has said, has been put upon 
an institution, in laying the foundation of which he himself 
so many years ago took a part. 
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OPENING THE NEW RIPON HOSPITAlT^T SIMLA. 

[On Friday afteraoon, the 20th October, the Viceory laid the 20 th Oct. 1 
foundation-stone of the new Rip(>n Hospital at Simla. Her Excel- 
lency Lady Eij^n, Sir Donald and Iia<ly Stewart, and a large 
number of people of all classes, European and Native, weie present 
to witness the ceremony. IMr. A. O. Hume, the President of the 
Hospital Committee, opened the proceedings with an eloquent and 
amusing speech, after which His Excellency spoke as follows : — ] 

Mr. Hwme, Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — I can assure you 
that it is a great satisfaction to mo to have been able to 
accept the invitation which was given to me a short time 
ago, that I should lay the first stone of this new Hospital 
at Simla. I have taken, now for some tirpe, a strong 
interest in the undertaking in which the Committee of this 
Hospital are now engaged; and, ladies and gentlemen, 

I must confess that the first source from which that 
interest was deriyed was that source from which, i venture 
to think, very many of the best inspirations of men have 
flowed : it was Lady Ripon and her interest in this 
work (loud cheers), which first drew my, attention to the 
great want of hospital accommodation in Simla; and 
acting, as I always do, in obedience to my wife’s com- 
mands (cheers and laughter ), — which I am sure all the 
ladies present will think a very judicious course of pro- 
ceeding (laughter ), — I have done what little lay in my power 
to forward this enterprise. Ladies and gentlemen, — I am 
quite sure that any of you who may have visited the 
existing building which is called the Simla Hospital, and 
which ill deserves the name, will have been as strongly 
impressed as I have been with the necessity of erecting a 
more suitable dwelling for that institution. You cannot 
look at the rooms — wards I cannot call them — which are 
contained in that incommodious hospital, and not see, 
after all the efforts that have been made to improvS tlfem, 
bow ill-snited they are for the purpose to which they are 
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devoted — dark, . imperfectly * ventilated, grievously over- 
crowded, .^Dossessing all the qualities which are least 
desirable iu an hospital. {Hear, hear.) I am told that, pro- 
perly speaking, making the due provision which ought 
to be made in a hospital for the accommodation of the 
patients, there is only room in the present building for, 
I think, eighteen beds ; but that there are, even now, thirty 
patients in the hospital — that is to say, there are not far off, 
at the present moment, twice as many patients crowded 
into that building as those which can properly and suitably 
be accommodated ; and 1 understand that there have been 
times when the number of patients to be received has so 
greatly exceeded the possibilities of accommodation in the 
rooms of the building, that they have overflowed, and that 
beds have been placed from time to time in the surround, 
ing verandah. I need say no more, I think, to prove con- 
clusively that the present building is utterly inadequate to 
provide <^or the requirements of this growing community; 
and, ladies and gentlemen, I believe that I am justified in 
saying that, in some respects, the efforts which have been 
made during the 1/ist year for ihe improvement of that hospi- 
tal and its accoininodaticu have really resulted in showing 
more conclusively how 'uadeqiiato that accommodation is. 
I learn that the number of out-patients who were relieved last 
year, as compared with those who w'^ere relieved in the year 
1880, was over 7,000, as against something over 5,000 ; and 
1 understand that the number of in-patients last year was 
almost exactly double the number of in-patients received 
during the preceding twelve months. Therefore, the efforts 
which have been made to make the hospital better suited 
for its purpose — the labours which were commenced by 
Dr. Owen during the time that he was in charge of the 
hospital, and which have now devolved as a duty upon my 
friend Dr. Franklin — so able to tlischarge any duty of that 
desoripVion — those efforts, I say, have, in fact, resulted in 
producing a state of things in some respects almost more 
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unsatisfactory and more imperfect than that which existed 
previously to tho time at which greater ^.^.f>tioii was 
directed to this important object. Now, surely, ladies and 
gentlemen, that simple statement of facts — the truth of 
which you may ascertain for yourselves any day, if you 
choose to visit*the present building — is in itself sufficient 
to show beyond dispute the necessity of the appeal which 
is now being made to you to assist in this great work of 
providing Simla with suitable hospital accommodation. 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — We have heard from my friend 
Mr. Hume, in the course of his interesting address, men- 
tion of a very considerable sum of money which may be 
required before this work, in ^is opinion, can be completely 
and suitably finished. That whole amount will not at first 
be needed, and I think I may say that, whatever funds may 
be contributed for this purpose, will be spent upon really 
useful objects. I would earnestly recommend those who 
have the management of this undertaking not to strive to 
make their building ornamental outside, or ambitious in 
appearance ; but to try to make it all that a Sospital ought 
to be — a model hospital in its medical ^and sanitary ar- 
rangements. This brief statement of facts is, I think, all 
that need be brought before you now ; because there can 
be no necessity in these days that any man should occupy 
the time of an assembly like this in producing arguments 
to prove that tho creation of a public hospital is a great 
and noble work. (^Ajiplanse,') We live in days, ladies and 
gentlemen, when science — and especially medical science — 
is making, daily, great and wonderful advances ; we live in 
days in which the means of alleviating the physical suffer- 
ings of mankind are greater than they have ever been, and 
in which those means, through God's mercy, are increasing 
continually; but what is the use of the progress of science, 
of the advancement of medical skill, unless means are pro- 
vided which will bring the poor and the suffering o^ ewery 
country within the reach of that science and within the touch 

N 1 
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of that skill ? Surely we none of us, who look at ihe world 
around who think at all of the deep suffering that 

exists close to us — though we may shrink from seeing it — 
can doubt that there is no more urgent, no more noble 
work, than to do what in us lies to bring close to the doors 
of those who suffer, those means of relief and of cure 
which science has provided for them. {Applause^ Can 
there be a stronger claim than that which our suffering 
fellow-creatures, of whatever race, are able to make upon 
us — upon us who have^ in whatever degree, the means 
of affording relief to them out of the superfluities, be they 
great or be they little, which we ourselves possess ? It is 
quite true, ladies and gentlemen, that there is something 
which is far more valuable than any pecuniary contribution 
for the relief of human suffering ; it is quite true that, 
where it can be given, personal service for the sick and 
the poor is of infinitely greater value than any pecuniary 
assistance, and that it brings alleviation and consolation to 
those who suffer, which money cannot bring. But it is 
not in the power of all to render that personal service to 
their suffering brethren ; and there are special difficulties 
in this country, and special reasons, which may make it 
less easy than it may * o in other lands ; but all of us who 
have the means, be those means great or be they little 
can, according tj the measure of those means, give some- 
thing for this object. I hope that the result of this day’s 
meeting will be to show that there is here, in Simla and 
its neighbourhood, an earnest sense of what is due to 
those who suffer — an earnest souse of the vast claim which 
those who are huddled together in masses greater than 
perhaps we realise in the imperfect buildings around us, 
have upon us, who live in healthier buildings and enjoy 
larger incomes. 

Ladies and Geutlemeriy — There was one part of Mr. 
HumeV address to which I listened with very mixed 
feelings. I thought that my object, when I came here 
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to-day — at least one of the .purposes which I was ex- 
pected to fulfil — was that I should make an appeal to 
the generosity of the Simla public to come forward with 
their contributions to this Simla hospital. But Mr. Hume 
shadowed forth, in powerful and eloq^uent language, an- 
other source ffoin which funds might be derived ; and he 
seemed to think that he would be able by his eloquence 
to touch even the stony heart of my honourable friend the 
Financial Member. (^Laughter anct^applaiiae.) Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have long entertained a very high 
opinion of the discretion of Major Baring, That opinion 
has been confirmed to-day ; for I do not see him anywhere 
here {laughter) ; and I am^ told, on what I believe to 
be gobti authority, that, with that foresight for which 
he is remarkable, he went aw’ay into camp a few days ago 
{laughter) ; doubtless because he got wind of the ap- 
peal which my friend Mr. Hume intended to make to 
him. {Continued laughter.) Well, now, Mr. ^ume re- 
marked that he would entirely accept, and was quite 
certain that he would fully agree with all that I should 
say upon the subject of a contribution from the Gov- 
ernment of India. Ladies and gentlemen, — I am an 
old trout (laughter and cheers)^ and I am not going to 
take the fly which Mr. Hume has thrown over. {Continued") 
laughter.) The Government of India will do upon this 
as upon all subjects, that which is right {hear, hear) ; my 
honourable friend Major Baring will act with a due regard 
to economy and with a proper attention to efficiency ; and 
I have not the slightest doubt that when he reads Mr. 
Hume's speech, his heart will be touched, his feelings will 
be moved, and he will probably remain in camp till ho 
has recovered from the attack. {Cheers and laughter.) 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, my advice is this, — upon every 
other question place implicit confiilence in the Govern- 
ment of India ; but not upon this {laughter) ; and I would 
say to you, fill up that paper, put down the largest 
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possible sums can — aud the larger the sums you 

put down, the more likely it is that the Government of 
India will* come forward and pay up the rest. {Hear 
hear, and laughter,) But, joking apart, I would venture 
to say that the first thing to be done is for the public to 
show a fair interest in this undertaking. It is a matter 
in which the public are interested ; it is a great object 
of public utility ; it is an undertaking in which it is an 
honour to any man to have a part ; it is an undertaking which 
makes a clear and direct appeal to all who dwell in Simla 
and its neighbourheod ; — nay, I will go further, for, look- 
ing to the fact that Simla is the residence of the Govern- 
ment of India for many montns in the year, I will say that 
that appeal extends beyond the limits of Simla — oeyond 
even the jurisdiction of my friend Mr. MacNabb, and goes 
far and wide throughout tlie land, to all who have any con- 
nection with the Supreme Government of this country, 
{Cheers,) 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — I listened 'with great interest 
to the concluding portions of Mr. Hume's speech, in 
which he reminded us of the immense value which there 
is in any work which has a tendency to bring together men 
of all races and all asses in this country, in one common 
undertaking. Ye>j ladies and gentlemen, — in this land, 
where there are so many differences of race, of creed, and 
of caste, — ^Yhere there is so much which tends to keep 
men apart and to weaken and repress that sympathy 
which is the truest bond of civil society, it is a great recom- 
mendation in any undertaking, that it is one in which all 
men may unite, for which they may work together side by 
side, and may learn, through such co-operation, to cast 
away the animosities of the past, and to labour more and 
more with mutual respect and mutual forbearance, for the 
promotion of common objects of public and social importance 
(applause) ; and I rejoice to see here, to-day, ample evi- 
dence of such a union of classes and races and creeds— to 
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see assembled around this stonev, and gathered on this hill- 
side, representatives of the Government of India; repre- 
sentatives, so fitting and so distinguished, oT the Princes 
Chiefs, and gentlemen of India ; representatives of all 
classes and of all races: and I trust that we may find here, 
in this assemb4age, a h.ippy omen that this institution will 
not only tend to alleviate human suffering and diminish 
human misery, but also to bring together in the bonds 
of a closer union, the subject s of our gracious Queen- 
Empress in this Indian land. {Applause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — 1 have to make one personal 
apology to you this afternoon, because I believe that I am 
the cause of that which alone Is wanting to this meeting — 
Sir Chtirles Aitchison is not here, you all know — you who 
know him — how deep is sure to be his sympathy with an 
object such as this ; and I need not tell you that if it had been 
possible for him, he would have been present to-day. But 
when I was asked, not very long ago, to lay th^s founda- 
taion stone, I named this day, I frankly confess, because it 
happened to suit best my own arrangeinenffe; and I forgot 
— though I was not ignorant of the fact, and remembered it 
after it was too late — to call to mind *that Sir Charles 
Aitchison had made arrangements which he could not post- 
pone, and which obliged him to leave Simla before this meet- 
ing took place; but I have his authority for stating that he 
feels the deepest interest in this undertaking, and it has 
his entire sympathy and approval. {Cheers.) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, — before I proceed to 
perform the special duty which falis to my lot, and to spoil 
as much as I can this beautiful trowel (for the gift of which 
I am very grateful to the Committee), it only remains for 
me, in conclusion, earnestly to invite your aid — to ask you^ 
before you leave this place, to put your names down on that 
paper, — to use that ample supply of pens and ink to record 
the sums that you intend to give (laughter) i to r^ine^ljiber 
that Major Baring is inexorable, that the Government of 
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India is stingy, and that all that you have to look to is your 
own efforts {continued laughter and applause)-, that the 
great principle of the Government of India is self-help and 
local effort ; that you must not trust to us, but to youiselves j 
and that the best thing you can do is at once to discharge 
your duty hj recording your names in the manriM’ I have sug- 
gested. (Cheers.) My earnest hope is that it may please 
God to bless these our efforts ; that this building may grow 
up worthy of the place in which it is to be erected, and 
that it may prove, for many and many generations to come, 
a continual source of blessing to the inhabitants of Simla. 
(Loud and continued applause) 

[His Excellency then formally weiit through the ceremony of laying 
the stone, having previously place- 1, in a small cavity in the lower 
stone, a bottle coittaining a copy of the Pioneer of the 20th October. 
The trowel, which was a silver one, was handsomely chased and bore 
the following insci’iption : — 

“With this trowel was laid the foundation-stone of the Ripon 
Hospital, by his Excellency the Marquis of Ripon, K.G., Viceroy of 
India, 20th October 1882.] 


AGRK LLTURAL LOANS BILL. 

1882, [In the Legislr.civc (Council held on the 26th October, Mr. Cros" 
thw«ite obtfiineil leave to introduce a Hill t'> con.soli<late and amend 
the Law relating to liOaiiH of Money for Agricultural Improvements. 
His Excellency the Viceroy made the following remirks on the 
Bill:—] 

I have only to say, in regard to this Bill, that it is not a 
very large measure. I believe, however, that it will remove 
many of the difficulties which now prevent the practical 
employment of the existing machinery for Governmen 
loans for agricultural improvements, and that, as far is it 
has that ^ect, it will, I cannot doubt, be beneficial to the 
agricultural community . 
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The difficulties found to exislJ in India in , this matter are 
not confined to India alone. We find also.'^t home that 
loans of this description are not taken advantage of to the 
extent to which one might naturally suppose they would 
be, for very much the same reasons as those which have 
deterred agriculturists from availing themselves of them in 
this country, — namely, the difficulties created by the very 
strict rules which have been laid down for the guidance of 
applicants for loans of this description. These rules have 
been found to be unpalatable to English landholders, and 
I am not by any^means suprised to find that they have had 
the same effect in this country. The main object of this 
Bill isjio simplify those rules to the greatest possible extent, 
to enable them to be applied to the different parts of the 
country as varying circumstances require ; and it is my 
earnest hope that, although the measure is not one of a 
very extensive character, it will effect a small and useful 
reform in the present system of loans for agrici\Jtural im- 
provements. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES LOCAL SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT BILL. 

[On the 2nd November, the Hon. Mr. Orosthwaite laid before 2n(i No\ 
the Legislative Council the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to make better provision for Local Self-government in the Cen- 
tral Provinces. He explained how the Bill originated, and described 
at some length the plan of it, and how it was proposed to work it. 

Mr. Plowden spoke strongly in support of the Bill and of the policy 
of local self-government which it embodied. His Excellency the 
Viceroy said : — ] 

I am very glad that my honourable friend 1 who has just 
spoken has addressed this Council on this occasion, be- 
cause he has given the weight of his authority in favour . 
of the policy of the Government of India in regard to 


^ Mr. Plowden. 
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local self-government. He ^ lias most rightly described 
his long aiid-rvaried experience in matters of administra- 
tion, and I am quite confident that the public will receive 
the testimony which he has given in support of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Resolution of the 18th of May was 
founded with the utmost satisfaction, and that it will go 
far to dispel any lingering doubts or suspicions which may 
be entertained as to the objects of that Resolution. There 
is really very little left for me to say, after the discussion 
that has taken place in regard to this Bill ; but there 
are one or two points on which I should like to make a 
few observations. 

My honourable friend Mr. Orosthwaito has pointed out 
that it is really due to an accident that this Bill is the first 
legislative measure brought forward in connection with that 
extention of local self-government which the Government 
of India are endeavouring to bring about ; and must also 
be borne ^n mind that this Bill is not to be taken as a 
model on which all further Bills will be framed for other 
parts of the country. It is a Bill for the Central Provinces 
only; it has been drawn up in accordance with what the 
Select Committee beli' -f'c to be the special requirements of 
that part of India, and it does not at all follow that, either 
in the particular organization which it is proposed to esta- 
blish in the Uentral Provinces under this Bill, or in regard 
to the powers of control to be exercised over the local 
bodies in the Central Provinces, or in regard to the extent 
of the powers to be entrusted to those bodies themselves, 
that the provisions of this Bill, and the system on which it 
is founded, would be the best which could be adopted for 
other parts of the country. « In drawing up the Resolution 
of the 18th of May last, the Government of India very 
particularly pointed out that they had not the slightest in- 
tention of laying down hard-and-fast rules of a uniform 
cha^-^^cte^* for the extension of local self-government 
throughout the whole of this vast Peninsula. It would have 
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been an exceedingly absurd ^ idea if it had ever entered 
into the heads of the Government to do 'anything of the 
kind. The circumstances of different parts of India are 
most various. We have in this country, races almost on 
the verge of the savage state ; and we have, on the other 
hand, large populations marked by a very considerable 
a(3vance, political and social, and counting among them 
men of very subtle and developed intellects. It is, of 
course, obviously impossible to deal with a country in that 
condition upon any uniform plan in regard to a system of 
local self-government. 

Therefore, what we proposed was that laying down a 
few broad and general principles, those principles should be 
applied according to the peculiarities and requirements of 
the different parts of the country in different ways, so as to 
meet those requirements and to suit those peculiarities ; and 
we especially and clearly pointed out that we thought it was 
very desirable that the mode in which the principles of 
that Resolution were to be carried out should •be varied, 
not only from province to province, but Jn the different 
parts of each province itself ; because we wanted to make 
trial of various methods of procedure, ivarious modes of 
composing the local boards, and electing and controlling 
them, in erder that, after experience, we might learn in 
the course of time what were the best methods of dealing 
with these matters, and what might be the system gene- 
rally applicable, at all events to the great divisions of the 
country. Now, with regard to the Central Provinces, as my 
honourable friend Mr. Crosthwaite has said, wo deal with a 
part of the country to a certain extent backward ; speaking 
broadly, as compared with other parts of India — such as 
Bengal, Bombay, and elsewhere — it may be said to be a 
somewhat backward district. Consequently, you must so 
frame your measure as to suit the condition of such a 
district, and to meet 'the wants and circumstances of a 
population by no means far advanced in the s/RsiallSfcale. 

o 1 
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And, besides that^ there are in the Central Provinces 
certain districts— in point of area, I believe there are 
very considerable districts — inhabited by a population 
which may be almost described to be in the savage state. 
Of course, in districts of that description no system of local 
self-government can be intro^iuced ; nobody ever thought 
of introducing it ; it would be a very long time indeed 
before any measure of tlie kind could be introduced in 
parts of the country like that ; and, therefore, the principle 
on which the Bill has gone is to leave to the ('hief Com- 
missioner the power of applying this Bill to such portions 
of the country as he thinks fit to receive it. Those por- 
tions of the country inhabited by specially backward 
populations will, of course, be omitte<l from the operation of 
the Bill ; and, as my honourable friend Mr. Crosthwaite has 
pointed out, we have in Mr. Mon is a gentleman so 
thorougVdy acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
province which he has ruled for a long period with so much 
advantage^co the public service, that we can fully trust him 
to apply this Biil in a cautious, wise, and discreet spirit. 

There is one feature of this Bill to which I attach con- 
siderable importance ; and it is that an effort is to be made 
to found the new ^cal institutions which will spring up 
under it as much as possible upon the indigenous Native 
institutions of the country. The mukaddams or head-men 
of the villages are to form the basis of the local boards 
and councils, and I think it very desirable that here, as 
elsewhere, where there still may remain indigenous insti- 
tutions of local self-government, that they should be made 
use of to the utmost possible extent ; because what we 
want to establish is, not a system founded on English ideas 
or English ways, but a system consonant with the wants, 
habits, and even the prejudices, of the Native population. 

Now, allusion has been made by my honourable friend 
Mr* Crosthwaite to the remarks made upon this Bill by those 
who ‘ nave seen it in the stage in which it now is. Those 
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remarks contain only the critioisms of officials ; but tbo BiU 
will now be published, and we shall have the advantage, 
before it becomes law, of receiving such observations upon 
it as the public of the Central Provinces may favour us 
with, I arn happy to say that the Bill as now drawn has 
received the d^irdial support of Mr. Morris, the Chief Com^* 
missioner. Mr. Morris* Secretary, in writing to the Gov* 
erumeut of India in re.spect to this measure, stated 

In the first place, then, I am to say that the Chief (/O in missioner 
cordially accepts the principles on which this Bill is hase<b 
heartily concurs in the «l©si re of the Govei nmetit of In<Ha to do all 
that call he <lone to extend .•^elf-s^jovenunent ‘ as an iowtrurnent of 
political an*l popular e lucati<'ii.^ ^This is a snUject in which he has 
taken ^onKi.leral»Ie iiiteiest in the past, although the sphere of opera- 
tion has been very limite l.” 

» 

And then the letter concludes with these words : — 

The (jovernmei^t of In»lia may rest assured that, should such a 
measure as this Bill become law, it will be patiently and carefully, but 
also boldy and loyally, applied ; an«l the (^hief Gommissjpner is per- 
suade 1 that he will have the cordial co-operution of all local officers 
in carrying out the aims of Government.” 

You could not have stronger expressions of approval 
on the part of an officer than those contained in that letter 
from Mr. Morris; and I myself am — and I am sure my honour- 
able colleagues also are — very much gratified to find that our 
proposals do receive the cordial approval of a man of such 
long experience, and so well known as an able administra- 
tor, as Mr. Morris ; for what he approves of is not likely 
to be fraught with those dangers which, as my honour* 
able friend Mr. Oo.stliwaito says, some people are of opinioa 
that ihe policy of Government in this respect is likely to 
produce. It mu^talso be borne in mind that Mr. Morris 
is especially qualified to speak on this subject, because he 
has done more, perhaps, than any other head of a Local 
Government in India to introduce into his province some 
portions of a general scheme of local self-go verijjpaen^long 
before this question was taken up by the Government 
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of India. We have heard a" great deal to-day about the 
backward condition of the Central Provinces. Well, my 
honourable and gallant friend near me (Sir Donald Stewart) 
remarked, when that expression was used, — but I have 
understood that in the matter of primnry education the 
Central Provinces stand almost at the head' of the pro- 
vinces of India.” There is a great deal of truth in that 
remark ; and so it has been in the matter of local self- 
government, so far as the principle of election is concerned • 
and therefore Mr. Morris knows very well from experience 
what he is talking about when he gives his sanction to the 
policy of the Government of India in this respect ; and I 
think we may rely upon it with the most perfect satis- 
faction that the Bill when it becomes law will be* applied 
by Mr. Morris in the spirit in which he says he will apply 
it, and which is precisely the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment of India wishes this measure of local self-government 
to be applied, not only in the Central Provinces, but 
throughout the country generally — that is, patieutly and 
carefully, but also boldly and loyally. 

I do not think I need add anything more to what I have 
said about this measp? : ; but I am very anxious to make it 
clear that the fact lhat it is the first Bill of this kind which 
has been brought before this Council is due to exceptional 
circumstances ; that it is a Bill intended for the Central 
Provinces, and for the Central Provinces only ; and that, 
while it fully embodies the principles of the Resolution of 
the 18 th of May, we do not in any way require other Local 
Governments to adopt its special provisions for them- 
selves. 
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VOLUNTEERS. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 4th November, the Viceroy presided 4th Nov. 18» 
at the distribution of Prizes to the Sitiihi Volunteers. 'I’he proceed- 
ings to(>k place oifthe Ridge near the < hurch, a large shamiana being 
pitched for the accommodation of speotatnrH. His ICxcellency, 
accompanied by Mr. H. W. Prirnr««se, Lord William Beresf<ird, and 
other members of his Staff, arrived at 4-3(>, and, in addressing the 
Volunteers, spoke as follows : — ] 

Colonel Peterson^ Ojfficers, Non-commissioned Officers, 
and Members of the Simla Volunteer Corps, — Although I 
have risen to say a few words io you before the commence- 
ment of the prize distribuaon, it is not my intention to 
make anything in the nature of a speech this afternoon, 
because it does not seem to me that the occasion is one 
which calls for anything of that sort. But I am anxious, in 
the first place, to express to you, Colonel Peterson, and to 
your officers and men, Lady Ripon's great regref that she 
has been unable to fulfil her intention of Aeing present 
upon this occasion to give away some of these prizes. 
Unfortunately, she has been suffering for some ten days or 
a fortnight from an attack very much in the nature of bron- 
chitis, which, as you know well, is not a thing to be trifled 
with. She has been taking every possible care of herself, 
in the hope that she might have been able to corne here to- 
day ; but her stern and inexorable medical adviser told her 
this morning that she must not on any account think of 
coming out in her present condition : and I am bound to 
say that I think his advice was very sound. She has not 
been out at all since the attack first came on ; and I be- 
lieve it would have been very unwise if she had attempted 
to fulfil her earnest desire to come here to-day. I am quite 
sure, therefore, that you will all of you excuse her and that 
you will thoroughly believe that if it had been possible for 
her to be here she would have come, and thus tes'fified'lo 
the deep interest she feels in the prosperity of the Simla 
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Volunteer Crops. {Hear, hear,) And now, as I am speak- 
ing, I cannot help offering a few wonls of congratulation 
to Colonel Peterson on the present coinlition of this corps. 
From the reports which I have received, I am happy to be- 
lieve that it is advancing steadily in the course of progress, 
and the Government of India have recently recognised, in 
the best w^ay that they could, their sense of the progress 
thus made, in having consented to an increase in the num- 
ber of drill-instructors attached to this corps, and in having 
agreed to allow the corps an Ailjutant of its own. Those 
measures are, I am happy to think, fully justified by the 
condition and efficiency of this Vulunteier Corps; and I 
hope that you wdil all see ^n that a proof of the interest 
which the Government of India feels in your prosperity and 
efficiency, and of their rea<lines3 to recognise the degree 
of progress which you have recently made. But I hope, 
also, that the Government of India having, in this respect 
done ils^luty towards you, you will see that, now that you 
are supplied with competent drill-instructors and with an 
able Adjutant all to yourselves, it is your duty to make the 
utmost use of those advantages, and not to stand still — not 
to rest contented with what you have, up to the present time, 
accomplished ; hut to go o • .step by step advancing in effi- 
ciency, from year to ^’^ar. I believe, Ct.»loiiel Peterson, 
that the true motto for every V<»hinteer (hops is Aii actum 
reputavs^ si quid superesset agendum' — that is think no- 
thing done if aught remains to d<», — never stand still in the 
path of progress, — never rest upon the efficiency to which 
you have attained ; hut strive alwfiys to go fio-ward and to 
reach a yet highe** standard. And I hope that, as years 
go on, the numbers of this Corps will continue to iucrease, 
I rejoice to see you here to-day assembled in numbers so 
considerable ; but I must say that when I look at the 
many active and stalwart young men whom I see in my 
Wiika vbout Simla, and compare them with the numbers 
in the Volunteer Corps, my expectations are not altogether 
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satisfied. I think there are rnany yo-ing men here in. 
Simla who ought to be in this Corps, anti who would do 
themselves credit and derive great advantages from join- 
your ranks : and I earnestly trust that all those in 
high and iniportant positions, who may be unable them- 
selyes to enter dhe ranks of this (^orps, will use, so far as 
they legitimately may, that influence which they possess 
with others younger and more active than themselves, to 
induce them to show their ifiterest in an institution which 
I am firmly convinced, if it is solidly established and 
widely extended, is calculated to confer great benefits 
upon the inhabitants of this district. 

Colonel Peterson ^ — I do not linow that I need detain you 
longer, except to express once more my most hearty desire 
for the progress and prosperity of the Simla Volunteers. 
{Cheers,) I am very well aware how very inadequate I 
am to represent the lady who was to have given the first of 
the prizes to those who have won them. I knpvv how 
much their value will be diiniuished by being receiveii from 
the bands so much less fair than hers, of whicti I am unhap- 
pily possessed. (Laughter,) But I stand here as her 
representative, and it is by her orders and on her belialf 
that I now present to you those prizes which she would 
have been so happy to have delivered to jon herself. 

Cheers.) 

[The pri^?eR were then distrihute*! by His Excellency, Mrs. Baring, 
^Irs. Wilson, General Trevor, and others.] 
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ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF LAHORE : 

Local Self-Goveknment. 

ih Not. 1882. [The Viceroy, accompanied liy liis Staff, left Simla on his autumn 
tour, on Mondny, the 6th N*veml'er. Ilis Excellency Rrnve‘l at 
Lahore on the morning of the 8th, an l in the evening, after dinner, 
received a Deputation fmin the Municipality, who presente<i him with 
an adtlres-a. 'I’he a'l‘lres«, after welcming His Excellency on the 
occaHion of hi^ second visit to Lahf»re, procee<led as follows : — 

“When your Excellency first came amongst us, the country was 
still new to its Ihilci’, l»ut the people had already learned to look upon 
him with strong regard and affection, from the sympathy displayed 
towards them, an<l from the promise hel<l out of a policy, even then 
naugurated, which tended to the improvement of their social, intellec- 
tual, and politrcal con«lition. During the last two years, your Excel- 
lency has l>een unremitting in endeavours to fulfil that promise and 
to develops that policy. It would be impossible, within the compass 
of a brief address of welcome, to enumerate the benefits which have 
•already resulted. The people of India have begun to feel how unself- 
ish the aim of British rule may be when administered on the prin- 
ciples by which your Excellency is guided; and they are becoming 
more loyal and devoted subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Empress of India, Jnecause they feel not only that the Government is 
just, but that it desires to sympathise with them more fully ; to be 
their friend as well as their nil ; and thus to raise them to a higher 
position than they have v t leached among civilised nations. In 
granting the boon of lo« al self-government, wo humbly trust and ■ 
believe that your Excellency will not he disappointed in the result, 
and that the people of this province will display those qualities of 
energy, public spirit, civic virtue and self-help, which alone can enable 
them to reap the full benefit of the liberal measures of Government. 
It is gratifying to us to feel assured that H is H onor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab ami the Members of His Government will 
spare no effort to carry out in its integrity the scheme proposed by 
the Supreme Government.’* 

The Viceroy replied as follows: — ] 

Gentlemen of the Municipality of Lahore ^ — I am grate- 
ful to you for the address which you have just delivered to 
n&c. iam much gratified — nay, I may truly say, I am much 
touched — by the tone of that address, and by the proof 
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which it affords of the mannerrin which yoii appreciate the 
spirit by which I have been guided in my administration of 
India. Gentlemen, you are quite right when you say that 
I feel a warm and heartfelt sympathy for the people of this 
country ; and you are right also when you state in your 
address that it*is my desire to act in the great office which 
I now fill, not merely as the ruler, but more as the friend 
of the people of India ; and I can truly say that if I find, 
when my term of office draws to a close, that the senti- 
ments expressed in your address are still those entertained 
by the public of this country, I shall feel that I am amply 
rewarded for any labours which may have fallen to my 
share, because I shall have dbne something to attain one 
of the great ends which 1 set before me when I came out 
here, namely, to do what in me lay to bind* together, in 
closer union than heretofore, the British Government and 
the Indian people. (^Cheera.^ 

Gentlemen , — You have touched in your address upon a ^ 
question which is exciting much attention in this country 
at the present time, and in which, as you tnow, I myself 
feel a warm interest — I mean the subject of local self- 
government ; and I will, therefore, for a sLort time address 
to you some observations in connection with that import- 
ant question. I believe that you are aware that the main 
and primary object of the Government of India in the 
steps which it is taking at the present time for the develop- 
ment and extension of self-government in this country, is 
to advance and promote the political and popular education 
of the people, and to do what may be done, under the cir- 
cumstances of these times, to induce the best and most 
intelligent men of the community to come forward and 
take a share in the management of their own local affairs, 
and to guide and aid and train them in the attainment of 
that important object. % Gentlemen, we have not been led 
to adopt this policy at this time in consequenqg of apy 
more inclinations of our own, but I may truly say that wc 

r 1 
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have been almost forced \o adopt it by the circumstances 
of the times with which we have had to deal. We had last 
year, as you are aware, to make arrangements for the 
renewal of those quinquennial provincial contracts which 
were originally introduced in the time of Lord Mayo, and 
which formed one of the distinguishing features of that 
great policy of decentralization which will always consti- 
tute one of the greatest claims of that distinguished states- 
man upon the gratitude of India. Those five years’ con- 
tracts were running out, and we had to consider upon what 
terms they should be renewed ; and when we came to turn 
our attention to that question, we thought it our duty to 
see whether the time had not come to apply yet more fully, 
and to carry out yet further, the policy which Lord Mayo 
had inaugurated ; for it must ever be borne in mind that 
that policy, in its full intention, was not one only of pro- 
vincial decentralization, but that Lord Mayo looked with 
the eye Q,f a statesman to promote also the great object of 
self-government ; and it seemed to us that we could not 
better apply the principles which he laid down than by 
carrying decentralization beyond the stage at which — not 
I believe, in accordance v *^h his desire, but owing to cir- 
cumstances which fob > wed his unhappy decease — it had 
been arrested, and to advance it from decentralization as 
between the Goveinraent of India and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, to decentralization as between those Provincial 
Governments and the local bodies within their jurisdiction. 
But when we came to look at this problem and to seek for 
a solution of it, we found that it would be essential to 
infuse new life and fresh vigour into those local bodies on 
which we desired to confer fuller and more extended 
powers. 

These, then, gentlemen, were the principles which we 
have acted on ; but I think that I may perhaps make more 
clear th? views of the Government of India and remove 
some misconceptions which appear to exist in the minds of 
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some persons if, having told you what was our object and 
our purpose, I tell you what we did not desire to do. 

We did not desire, gentlemen, to introduce into India 
any cut-and-dried system framed upon an English model, 
or based upon specially English political theories. We did 
noji desire to lay down any uniform system, to be adopted 
under all circumstances throughout the length and breadth 
of this great land, whether in regard to the composition of 
local bodies, to the extension of the franchise, or to the 
system of control. On the contrary, no one who reads the 
Resolution of the Government of India of last May can 
fail to perceive that what we wished was to see a variety 
of systems tried in different parts of the country, in order 
that we^might find out by actual experience what was the 
system, or what were the systems, best suited to each 
province and to each portion of this great peninsula. 
{Hear, hear,) And we desired also, above all things, that 
the new arrangements of self-government should as far as 
possible be those which were most consistent ^with the 
habits and the customs of the people in the tiiflFerent parts 
of India ; that they should be drawn up in close consulta- 
tion with representative men of different classes and dis- 
tricts ; that they should be based so far as may be upon 
the indigenous native institutions which still exist ; and 
that we should avail ourselves to the utmost of those 
organic groups ” — to use the felicitous expression of my 
honourable friend the Lieutenant-Governor — which are still 
to be found amongst us, so that the system to be founded 
might be one consonant with the traditions of the country 
and the feelings and requirements of the people. 

Then again, gentlemen, we did not require that the 
system which we proposed to inaugurate should be applied 
by the various local Governments to every portion of the 
territory under their respective control. We were not so 
foolish as to believe that all parts of India were fitted for 
a system of this description 3 we know very weir that in 
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this great land there are ment of many races and in many 
stages of civilization, and that while you may find, in the 
most advanced parts of India, men of developed intellects 
and great intelligence, skilled in the management of their 
own private affairs, and well capable of managing the 
public affairs of their own localities, there are also parts . of 
the country which are inhabited by races still scarcely 
removed from the savage state ; and that it would be 
utterly absurd to introduce any system of self-govern- 
ment among Sonthals, or Bhils, or Khoonds. Again, gen- 
tlemen, w^e did not expect that the policy which we were 
adopting would have, as its immediate result, better practi- 
cal administration. I will be t^ery frank upon this subject, 
for, as we have stated plainly in our Resolution of last 
May, we are quite aware that it was very possible that, in 
many instances, better practical administration may not, at 
first at all events, result. We have another object in 
view — the education and the training of the people ; and 
we shall tie content to put up, under due restrictions and 
for a limited time, with many failures in practical adminis- 
tration . ( Cheers , ) 

Gentlemen , — It is a great r-Jeasure to me to speak on the 
subject of local self-govenunent here in the Punjab, because 
the Government of India has found in my friend Sir 
Charles Aitchison an able, an earnest, and an honest 
supporter of their policy in this respect. {Cheers,) And 
it is to me indeed a source of the highest gratification that 
a man of his experience and his talents should give the 
weight of his great authority to a measure with which I 
am so intimately connected. Sir Charles Aitchison at 
once apprehended to its full extent, and in its true mean- 
ing, the policy of the Government in this matter ; and if I 
were to seek for the best commentary and the best deve- 
lopment of the Resolution of the 18th of May last, and 
for^ the ^best practical application and exposition of the 
principles upon which that Resolution is founded, I should 
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peed po other document than the Punjab Resolution of my 
honourable friend, {Cheers.) 

Oentlcmeny — I cannot doubt that this policy, laid down 
by the Supreme Government and endorsed to the full by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, will receive from 
all the officers who serve in this great province a cordial 
and loyal support. I see it sometimes intimated that there 
is something in this policy which might be taken to imply 
some want of confidence on the part of the Government 
in the administration of our District Officers. Now, there 
cannot be a grosser misrepresentation of the objects which 
we have in view. {Hear, hear!) No man can have a 
higher respect than I hav^ — a respect which I inherited 
from my father — for the ability, for the zeal, and for the 
public spirit of the Civil Servants of India.# No, gentle- 
men, it is not because we have found a great and glaring 
want of administrative ability on the part of those who 
have had the management of the existing system, that we 
propose this change. It is because we have jfnother — 
further, and in some respects a higher — object in view 
than the simple promotion of good administration ; it is 
because we desire, as a great political ♦ object, to avail 
ourselves of the free and the ready assistance of those 
native gentlemen of influence and intelligence who are, as 
we believe, capable of taking, with great advantage, a large 
part in the management of their local affairs. {Cheers.) 
And, gentlemen, I believe that there cannot be a greater 
error than that of those who suppose that, by this system, 
the just and legitimate influence of District Officers will 
be diminished. I hold, on the contrary, it will be found 
that that influence will be increased. No doubt such a 
system as this will make a call upon somewhat different 
qualities from those which have been brought forward 
under the present system of more direct administration. 
I should say that, for the future, we shall require rather 
the qualities of the statesman than the qualifies of'^he 
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administrator ; and, for my own part, I think that the qualities 
of the statesman are the higher qualities of the two ; and 
I cannot doubt that, when we make a demand for such 
qualities upon the members of the Punjab Commission, 
that demand will be fully answered. The Punjab Com- 
mission has been famous for many a long, year for the 
ability of its administrators ; but, gentlemen, there are 
upon the proud list of that Commission many names, from 
those of Henry and John Lawrence, down to that of Sir 
Charles Aitchison, which may justly claim to take their 
place on the roll of English statesmen {cheers) ; and 
though it may be true that the qualities of statesmanship 
called forth by a policy of tliis description differ some- 
what from those which have been exhibited in the past, 
yet I for one cannot admit that, in the guidance, the train- 
ing, and the leading of a great and intelligent population 
in times of peace, there are not just as high qualities 
required as those which are brought to light in days of war 
and of diplomacy. 

Oentlemen,~-ilt seems to me, then, that in this matter 
the Government have done their part. W e have laid down 
our policy ; your Lieutenant-Governor has heartily accepted 
it, and I am sure that he w/a be supported by those who 
are subordinate to him xn this province. It remains, there- 
fore, in the Punjab in the rest of India, for the people 
to do their part , it remains for you, gentlemen, men of 
influence and education, to come forward in answer to the 
call of the Government, and to take your proper place in 
the administration of the country {cheers) ; it remains for 
you to say whether this policy is to be attended with 
success or failure. I do not doubt that the appeal thus 
made to you will be adequately answered on your part. 
{Cheers,) I feel no doubt that the promise held out in 
your address will be fulfilled, because I see, from the words 
that you have employed, that you justly appreciate the 
quailities bn which we are about to make a demand, and 
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that you are prepared to make* that sacrifice of your time 
and of your convenience which you are required now to 
make in the interests of your neighbours and of the 
country at large. But, gentlemen, nevertheless, I do not 
doubt — as I have said already — that we shall have to en- 
counter and h*ave to lament not a few instances of failure. 
There will be much, I dare say, in many places, to try 
the patience of local officers and to disappoint the hopes 
of Government ; but this is a matter in which, before all 
things, patience and gentle handling are required. If, 
having planted this small tree of self-government, we are 
always pulling it up to look at its roots in order to see how 
far they have got down into the ground, I venture to say 
that this experiment will be no more successful than those 
which have preceded it. {Cheers.) Twenty years ago, 
an eminent man — one of your Lieutenant-Governors, loved, 
I believe, alike by European and Native — I mean Sir 
Donald Macleod (cheers ) — sketched out the wh^le of the 
policy which the Government of India have now adopted ; 
and if, twenty years ago, his proposals had been accepted 
and carried out in the spirit in which they were made, the 
Punjab would now have been at the head of India in this 
respect. (Cheers ) 

I say, therefore, gentlemen, that I have little doubt 
that, unless we are patient, we shall fail ; that if we try to 
drive those who are to manage those local institutions too 
hard, and if we expect too much from them at first, we 
shall only make an ignominious fiasco. I therefore trust 
that ample time will be given to work out this policy to its 
true end, and we shall be prepared to accept many short- 
comings, in the hope that they will teach, by the best of 
all instructors — experience — those who are entrusted with 
the administration, how to walk successfully in the path 
upon which they are about to enter. But at the same time, 
gentlemen, this also I must say, — that though I desire to-see 
great patience exercised, and though I deprecate haste, or 
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undue and over-eager expectations of immediate results^ 
I, on the other hand, am firmly determined that this ex- 
periment shall not fail through the pertinacious neglect, 
through the sloth, or through the continued incompetence 
of the local bodies that are about to spring up. {Cheers,) 
Not to do so would be to betray the policy which we are 
advocating, and to abandon those interests that we have 
most nearly at heart. We must therefore retain sufficient 
control over these local bodies — a control varying in differ- 
ent parts of the country, according to the advancement of 
the people and the circumstances of each district. We 
must maintain, I say, sufficient control over these local 
bodies to see that they do not permanently, obstinately, 
or slothfully ^neglect their duty towards their fellow-citi- 
zens : and that control, gentlemen, I, for my part, am 
determined to maintain ; and I trust that it will be applied 
patiently, but still firmly, by local Governments. I believe 
it to be i^necessary to ask any greater powers of control 
than those for which ample precedents are to be found in 
the laws of England. You know that there is no country 
in which local s§lf-government has taken firmer root, and 
has made a greater advi^ce, than in England; and you 
may perhaps be awar.', that there is scarcely any country 
in the world in whieli men are more jealous of the inter- 
ference of Government. When, therefore, I say that all 
the control we want is that which the English Parliament 
has given to the English Government over English Muni- 
cipal bodies, I am confident that that is an amount of 
control of which no man can reasonably complain. 

Gentlemen , — I need not detain you longer. You have 
touched in your address upon other subjects of interest ; you 
have spoken of the new Punjab University, and of the 
extension of Primary Education ; but I need not offer to 
you any observations on these topics now, because, in the 
course ofoiext week, I shall be called upon to preside at the 
inaugural meeting of the University, and that will be the 
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fitting occasion upon which to make any. remarks which 
may suggest themselves to me upon that or kindred 
matters. 

You have also told me of the successful result of your 
local efforts in regard to the water-supply and sanitation 
of this city, i have heard of that success with great satis- 
faction; becauvse I attach very high importance indeed to 
all questions connected with sanitation. I do not think 
that the public is at all aware of the extent to which disease 
is preventible, and to which human misery may be allevi- 
ated, by adequate sanitary arrangements. (^Cheers.) I 
am therefore very glad to find, from the language which 
you have addressed to me, that you are yourselves awake 
to the importance of this matter, and that you are likely to 
set a good example to the rest of the province in regard 
to it. 

Oentlemen , — Once more I thank you for your friendly 
words. I see, with the greatest pleasure, that y^u under- 
stand the spirit in which I desire to work, and your ad- 
dress, delivered to me to-night, will do much to encourage 
me to continue to labour in order to promote, to the utmost 
of my power, the advancement, the well-being, and the 
happiness of the people entrusted to my care. (^Cheers,) 
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Not. 1882. Viceroy arriveii at Peshawur on the morning of the I7th 

November, having left Lahore on the 9th and spent the interval in visit- 
ing the Salt-mines at Meanee, and shooting and fishing at Jelalpur 
and Tangrote. His Excellency was received at Khaira'oad, on the right 
bank of the Indus, by Mr. Cordery, Commissioner of Peshawur, and 
other officials, and proceeded by special train to Peshawur, arriving 
there at 10 a.m. At noon. Lord Ripen, accompanied by the Com- 
mis.sioner and H is Excellency’s Staff, drove in procession to the city, 
with an escort of the 9th Cavalry. At the Edwardes memorial gate- 
way (recently erected by public suhscription to the memory of the 
late Sir Herbert Edwardes) His Excellency was met by the Deputy 
Commissioner, who presented him rith the key of the gate. After 
inspecting the gateway and having presented to him a numbei of Sir- 
dars of the district, His Excellency drove to the new Egerton Hospital. 
Here, after inspecting the building, he received an address (written in 
high Persian) from the Peshawur Municipality, in which, after compli- 
ments, the Committee went on to say that although they resided in a 
frontier district, and far from the seat of Government, still, just as the 
different meCnbers of the body owe allegiance to the heart and obey 
its directions, whether they be near or distant, so they, the native resi- 
dents of Peshawur, although they were at the remotest extremity 
of the Empire, were equal in loyalty to those who dwell under the 
shadow of the throne itself. They regretted the shortness of His 
Excellency’s visit to Peshawur, bij»- were grateful for his having con- 
sented to open the Egerton Ho.-*y ital, an institution the benefits of which 
they hoped would be extended not only to the people of Peshawur^ 
but to those of the countries lying beyond the frontier. His Excellency, 
in replying, spoke as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen of the Municipality of Peshaiour , — I thank 
you for your address. It afifords me much pleasure to have 
had this opportunity of visiting this interesting city. As 
you remark in your address, of which I have been provided 
with a translation, Peshawur is situated upon the extreme 
frontier of the British Empire in India, but nevertheless it 
is a place connected with many important memories, and it 
lies upon a route of commerce which I trust may, as time 
goes on, b^more and more developed. I have been much 
interested to-day in having passed through the new gate of 
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your city, which has been created to the memory of a dis- 
tinguished man whom I greatly honoured — the late Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes ; — and who well deserves that his memory 
should be imperishably recorded in this district, which he 
administered so long, with such great advantage to the British 
Government hnd to those who were brought under his rule. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the loyal expressions which are 
contained in your address, and for the attachment which 
you express to our gracious Sovereign, the Queen-Empress ; 
and which I earnestly trust, and which I believe, represent 
the feelings by which you are truly animated. I regret that 
my stay in Peshawur should be so short ; but, as you can 
readily believe, it is not eas^ for one in my position to find 
time to discharge all the duties which fall to hiS lot — 
certainly not to find time to visit all the remarkable and 
interesting places in India which he would desire to see ; 
but I could not, as I was approaching the Northern frontier 
of Hindustan, omit to visit Peshawur, of which ^iuring my 
whole life I have heard so much. And especially was I 
tempted to come here when I learnt that one of the duties 
I should be asked to undertake was to ^declare this new 
Egerton Hospital to be open for the natives of this district^’^ 
It is a great pleasure to me to take part in opening this 
Hospital, first, because it bears the name of one who has 
done such good service for the Punjab and for India, — my 
friend, your late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Robert Egerton, 
— and who has carried away with him, I am confident, from 
every part of this great province, the affectionate regard 
of those whom he governed and with whom he has been 
associated. It is also a great pleasure to me to have taken 
part in handing over to this city a building from which I 
have every reason to hope that the people of Peshawur, for 
many generations, will derive very great benefit. I am 
very glad to observe from your address how thoroughly you 
appreciate the value of a good hospital, and hq,w well you 
understand the advantages which an institution of that 
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description is calculated to confer on a district in the midst 
of which it is placed. I am glad to see that this building is 
admirably suited for the purpose for which it is intended ; 
it seems to me to be laid out wuth great care and skill ; the 
wards are commodious and well-ventilated ; and I have no 
doubt that you will derive from the erection of "“this building 
in your midst, all the good which you anticipate. Gentle- 
men, I cordially share the sentiments which you express 
in your address when you say ; Not only do we hope 
that the people of Peshawur will derive great benefits from 
this Hospital, but we trust that ihese benefits will be re- 
ceived by those people who live in the more distant regions 
of Central Asia.” It will be a*' great satisfaction to me if 
this H«pital is found to be of use not only to the subjects of 
the Queen-Empress, but to those travellers who may visit 
this country from distant portions of Central Asia, and from 
the districts immediately bordering upon the frontiers of 
India, whe^er they come here as traders for commercial pur- 
poses, or whether, as so many of them do, they pass through 
India in the character of pilgrims.x^t is my desire to live 
upon the best and most friendly terms with the various nations 
and tribes which surround the frontiers of Hindustan, The 
Government of India has > jt the slightest desire to inter- 
fere in any manner v iuh the independence and the just 
rights of those neighbouring tribes, whether they be small 
and wild collections of people dwelling in narrow valleys 
on our borders, or whether they be the subjects of the 
greater kingdom of our ally, the Amir of Afghanistan. It 
is my earnest desire, so long as I fill the the ofl&ce I now hold, 
to use my best efforts to promote the most friendly rela- 
tions with those who dwell upon the confines of the domi- 
nions of the Queen-Empress ; and it is my firm intention to 
respect their rights and to regard their just claims to in- 
dependence, at the same time that I am determined with 
equal firmness to protect the rights of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects in India, and not to permit them to suffer in life, in 
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limb, or in property, from the inroads of those who ought 
to live in friendship with us, and with whom I, for my own 
part, desire to be on the most friendly terms. I trust, 
gentlemen, that, as you say in your address, those who come 
from other countries — whether Afghans or the inhabitants 
of Central Asia, or from whatever part of the Asiatic Con- 
tinent they may come — to visit this city of Peshawur, and 
who, if they should be struck down with sickness, are com- 
forted and cured and provided for, in this Hospital — I trust 
that, when they return to their native lands, they will go 
forth from India as messengers of peace and friendship, and 
that they will report to those among whom they reside, the 
manner in which they were tifeated and the good reception 
that they received at the hands of the inhabitants of Pesha- 
wur. Gentlemen, I can assure you that our gracious Sove- 
reign the Queen-Empress feels the deepest interest in all her 
Indian subjects, of every race and class and creed, and it 
will be my pleasing duty — a duty which I shall perform by 
the next mail — to inform Her Majesty of the foyal senti- 
ments which are embodied in this address,* and to assure 
her that the inhabitants in the city of Peshawur may be 
numbered among her faithful subjects. ‘'For myself, gen- 
tlemen, once more I tender to you my hearty thanks for 
your friendly reception. 
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8th Not. 1882. [The Viceroy returned to Lahore oq the morning of the 18tV 
November, and at noon on the same day presided at the inaugura 
C’onvocation of the Punjab University, of which I^is Excellency if 
Patron. The University hall was filled with students and spectators 
of all classes, the seats to the right of Lord Ripon being occupied by 
the Nawab of Bhawalpore, the Raja of Kapurthala, and the Rajf 
of Faridkote. In formally reporting to the Viceroy, • the businesf 
to be transacted, Sir Charles Aitchison said — 

" In reporting to Your Excellency the business before this, the inau 
gural (Convocation of the Punjab University, I deem it a happy anc 
auspicious circumstance that the 0(»nvocation should be presided eve 
by Your Lordship. I deem it so not merely because the Punjal 
University Act has become law during Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty 
but much more because I know that the popular movement whicl 
culminated in the Act passed six years ago, has met with your cor 
dial sympathy an<l support ; and because I also know that the prin 
ciples upon which the University has been founded are in complet 
harmony with the enlightened policy of self-help and self-go vernmen 
which Your Excellency has recently so clearly and forcibly expounded 
In a paper dated So far back as August 186f, the proposed Univer 
sity is described as ‘ the people's own department of public instruc 
tion.’ The popular element has been a distinguished feature of th 
prc'ject from the very beginninpr, and explains to a great extent th 
prominence given to Orientrd :*tudies in the constitution of the Univer 
sity. One of the special objects of the University, as set forth in th 
Statutes, is ^ to associate the learned and influential classes in th 
province with the cfiicers of Government in the promotion and supei 
vision of popular education.' The other special objects, as Your E> 
cellency is aware, besides making provision for the highest study c 
English, are two, — ‘ 1 : To promote the diffusion of European science a 
far as possible through the medium of the vernacular languages of th 
Punjab, and the improvement and extension of vernacular, literatui 
generally. 2 : To afford encouragement to the enlightened study t 
Eastern classical languages and literature.' All these special object 
are prominently set out in the preamble of the Act, and I have recentl 
had the satisfaction of being assured, by those who were most int 
mately connected with the movement from the first, and to whose sue 
gestions indeed the foundation of the University is due, that the At 
in Sts preseht form is all that the founders and the public desired,” 
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In addressing^he Convocation, after the degreeg had been confer- 
red and the presentations ma<le, His Excellency spoke as follows: — ] 

Mr, Chancellor^ Nawah of Bhaioalporey Raja of Ka- 
purthala, Raja of FaridhotCy and Gentlemeny — It affords 
me, I assure you, very great satisfaction to have been able 
tot be presen > as Patron of this University upon this 
auspicious occasion, and to have this public opportunity of 
offering my sincere congratulations to those who now for 
some eighteen years, I believe, have been labouring to 
secure the establishment of a University in the Punjab. 
You, Sir Charles Aitchison, were among the foremost of 
those who started this movement, and you and others who 
worked with you then were speedily aided by the gener- 
ous assistance and the liberal contributions of the leading 
Princes and Chiefs and Gentlemen of this grefat province ; 
and when I carry back my recollection to that time, so 
many years ago, of which I have only read, and look 
through the papers which have been brought before me, 
to see what has been the course which the promoters of 
this scheme have pursued from that distacft date till now, 
I find beside those eminent names to which I have ad- 
verted, the name of another gentleman* which will be 
always associated with the foundation of the Punjab 
University ; for no man has worked harder, no man, I 
believe, has devoted himself with greater zeal to promote 
this great public object for the benefit of the Punjab and 
indeed of all India, than the Registrar of this University, 
Dr. Leitner. {Cheers,) To you. Sir, to you Princes and 
Chiefs, and to the Members of the Senate of this Uni- 
versity, I therefore offer my hearty congratulations. It 
is now, almost to a day, two years ago since, on my 
first visit to Lahore, I received an address from the Senate 
of the Punjab University College, expressing their earnest 
desire f6r the establishment of a complete University in 
Northern India, i Gentlemen, after I had made my reply 
to that address, it was whispered to me that those who 
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listened to it were somewbiit disappointed with what I hac 
said. They perhaps had expected that I should have made 
large promises before I was quite sure whether I coulc 
keep them. But that, gentlemen, is not my habit. I pre 
fer to be better rather than worse to my word (cheers), an< 
when I spoke to you in 1880 , I had not had a sufficien 
opportunity of studying this question in all its bearings, c 
listening to the objections which might be made to th 
scheme which was then put before me, and of consulting 
as I was bound to do, my colleagues in the Governmen 
of India. I therefore, though I deeply sympathise! 
with your general object, thought it far better to spea! 
words which may have seemed tjomewhat cold to you, tha 
to raise hopes which I might not have been able to fulfi 
But, gentlemdn, I can assure you that it is a great gratifi 
cation to me that, at length, this project has been carrie 
to a successful issue. (Cheers,) It has been my duty i 
regard to it to consult many persons, to consult the Goverr 
ment of \he Punjab, to consult the Secretary of State, an 
to obtain from the Legislative Council of India the necet 
sary legal powers. All those operations necessarily too 
time, but at length, at the conclusion of two years, the wor 
has been done, the lau nas been passed, and the Unive: 
sity has been establisbod upon a basis which I am happ 
to believe gives satisfaction to those who, for so long 
period, have laboured for the attainment of this en* 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, when I spoke to you two years ag 
I think that if you had read between the lines of what 
said, you would have seen how warmly I sympathised wit 
the objects which you had in view (cheers)^ because I to! 
you then, as I tell you now, that there were two feature 
in the project put forward by the Senate of the Punjr 
University College which particularly commended then 
selves to my judgment and approval. One was that yc 
proposed to base this University — the University whi( 
you desired to see established — upon a some what differet 
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foundation from that upon which the other and older Uni- 
versities of India are based ; and the other was that this 
scheme had received the cordial support and the generous 
contributions of so many of the most leading natives of 
the Punjab* I, gentlemen, am one of those who believe 
that there is a* great advantage in having educational in- 
stitutions in a country founded upon different systems and 
presenting various methods of teaching. It is so in Eng- 
land, as many of you know, in the two great and famous 
Universities of that country — Oxford and Cambridge. 
There is a marked difference in the basis of their studies, 
Oxford placing the classics in the front rank of those 
studies, and Cambridge, on tlib other hand, giving the most 
prominent position to mathematics ; and the same thing 
has occurred in the newest born of the Engfish Universi- 
ties — the recently established Victoria University of Man- 
chester, with which I have the honour to be connected ; for 
what classics are to Oxford, what mathematics are to 
Cambridge, science is to the Victoria University; and, there- 
fore, when you make the foundation of your studies here, and 
their main, though by no means their exclusive object, the 
study of Oriental literature, you are only following the course 
which we in England have pursued for centuries, and from 
which we have derived the greatest advantage. (Cheers.) 
Now, gentlemen, it would be indeed out of place if I, who 
am unhappily ignorant of oriental literature and oriental 
learning, were, in the presence of so many distinguished 
and learned men, to say a word upon the subject of that 
literature, upon its scope and upon the many advantages 
which may flow f^om its study ; but I have been very 
much struck within the last few weeks by reading a re- 
markable paper, written by one who has a right to speak 
about oriental literature — I allude to an article in a late 
number of the Contemporary Review, by Professor Max 
Muller. If I were to speak of Indian literatuiy, Indian 
philosophy, and Indian science in the language in which 

It 1 
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Professor Max Muller speaks of them in that esa^ 
doubtless I should be accused of exa generation and pa 
tiality : but no man can bring any such charges again 
that learned person, who knows better than most peop 
what he is talking about on this matter ; and I commei 
to all those who have any doubt about "^the solidity 
oriental learning and the lessons it has to teach, not 
India and to Orientals alone, but to Europeans also— 
study the short essay to which I have adverted. {Cheer 
Gentlemen, I thought it worth while just to put down a ff 
words which Professor Max Muller employed in th 
article in reference to the study of Sanscrit. What dc 
he say ? He says : — TheK study of Sanscrit will op 
before you” (he was especially addressing young studer 
about to coine out to Jndia in the Civil Service) larr 
layers of literature, as yet almost unknown and unexplon 
and allow you an insight into strata ot thought deep 
than any^ you have known before, and rich in lessons tl 
appeal to the deepest sympathies of the human hear 
Gentlemen, I ""need no other proof of the soundness of t 
policy pursued in the foundation of this University th 
is contained in these words of the great Oxford Profess 
and if Professor Ma k Muller is right, and if India has 
much to teach us Europeans, as he tells us that she h 
then the foundation of this University, which makes orien 
studies its chief and foremost aim, is likely to conduce t 
only to the benefit of the natives of India — aye, and, as 
have seen in the case of some of the men who have j 
come before us, to the natives of other parts of A 
also — but at the same time to the advantage of Europei 
in this country and in the West. {Cheers,) The fact th 
gentlemen, that this University presents a marked vari 
in tlie form and scope of its instruction, from those wh 
distinguish the other Universities of India, leads me, wi 
out for one moment wishing to disparage those older inr 
tutions, to regard it as a ^fortunate circumstance that t 
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younger sister has sprung up •in the Punjab. And then 
again, I hail with the greatest satisfaction the circum- 
stance that this University has been established by the 
contributions of the Native IVinces and gentlemen of this 
province {cheers), and that the management of this insti- 
tution will rest^o largely in their hands. {Cheers.) I have 
had occasion before to speak to other audiences of the 
strong desire which I entertain to induce native gentlemen 
of wealth and position to come forward and take their 
part in the promotion of public education in this country. 
I spoke at some length upon that subject at the beginning 
of this year, in an address which I made to the Calcutta 
University. But, gentlemen, “my anxiety on this subject, 
and my wish to see native gentlemen take their proper 
part in promoting public education in India does not arise 
solely from financial considerations, or from the hope 
that we may thus be able to derive from private bene- 
volence larger funds for the promotion of this gre|tt public 
object. I entirely admit that financial considerations do 
enter into the consideration of the question, and into my 
feeling in regard to it, because I know well that no wide- 
spread and general system of public education in all its 
branches — higher, middle, and primary — can be estab- 
lished in a vast country like this, fccept at a large cost ; 
and I know, too, how narrow and inelastic are the resources 
at the command of the Government of India. This is, it 
seems to me, a case in which we may fairly make an 
appeal to those who have wealth themselves to greater 
or less extent, to help their poorer neighbours to develope 
those faculties with which God has endued them, and 
which He, in His mercy, has made the special inheritance 
of no class and no race. But, gentlemen, I attach im^ 
portance to this matter yet more strongly because I 
believe that Indian education will greatly benefit from 
being largely conducted by natives of India tjjemselves 
{cheers) ; because I believe that it is a great public object 
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to induce men like the distipguished Princes, Chiefs, and 
Noblemen whom I see around me in this assembly, to give 
not only their rupees, but their time and their personal 
attention to the great object of improving, of extending, 
and of developing national education in the country. 
(Cheers.) And, gentlemen, it is a great sati^sfaction to mo 
to find that, in holding those opinions, 1 am once more in 
this case, as in regard to another important matter of 
great public interest at the present time, only walking in 
the steps of that distinguished man, your former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir Donald Macleod {loud cheers)^ for, 
in looking the other day over some old papers connected 
with the efforts which have been made from his day down 
to the present time for the establishment of this Punjab 
University, I found that Sir Donald Macleod, in an address 
which he had delivered upon the subject, laid down this 
as one of the great objects which he had in view in favour- 
ing the movement which was then commencing. He said 
that whai led him to take the earnest part which he did in 
that movement was more especially the conviction that 
in no other way can we so appropriately or effectively 
secure an object which I have long had much at heart, 
namely, the associating '^vith us of the leaders of the 
people, in our endea^urs to promote the progress of 
education and in our deliberations connected therewith/’ 
(Cheers,) Gentlemen, I can add nothing to these words; 
they exactly express my feeling upon this subject, and 
they express it with an authority to which I can lay no 
claim ; and it is because I see in the system upon which 
this University is now founded an earnest and determined 
effort thus to associate with us in our educational projects, 
the leaders of opinion in this great province, that I so 
heartily rejoice to have been able to give my sanction, as 
Governor-General, to the Bill under which this University 
has been established. (Cheers!) And, gentlemen, I am 
glad to see seme signs, at all events, that the example set 
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here in the Punjab is likely .to be followed in a lesser or a 
greater degree in other parts of India. I have observed, 
with the very greatest pleasure, what has taken place 
recently with respect to the College at Agra. The Gov- 
ernment felt themselves unable to maintain that College 
as a purely Kjovernment institution, because the cost of 
it was altogether * disproportionate to file benefits which 
it was conferring upon the people ; but there has been 
some misconception in the public mind in respect to the 
intentions of the Government in regard to this matter. 
We no doubt said that if arrangements which we should 
prefer could not be made, that then we should have to 
propose a system of distribution of the endowments 
of that institution, upon which we asked the opinion of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces; but we distinctly laid down from the beginning 
that the arrangement which we desired to see adopted and 
carried out was that the gentlemen of Agra and^ its neigh- 
bourhood should themselves come forward and take over 
the College, with its endowments, and, with grants-in-aid 
from the Government, assisted by thei^r owm private sub- 
sciptions, should work it themselves. (Cheers.) That 
was the primary object and the first proposal of the Govern- 
ment, and I rejoice to think that -that proposal has been 
accepted by the public spirit of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. (Cheers.) There is yet, gentlemen, another reason 
w-hich I cannot altogether pass by to-day, why I rejoice so 
much to think that this Institution, and other institutions 
of education, whether they be Universities or Colleges, or 
even Primary f^bools, should be managed and adminis- 
tered as far as may be by the leading men of the district 
in which those institutions are established, and that is 
that by this means many a useful practical lesson of 
self-help and self-reliance will be afforded, and a valuable 
training in the management of their own affairs will be 
given to those who have to do with the conduct of 
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iiifititations of this description, and that thus, that great 
political object which the Government of India of to-day 
have so much at heart, of aiding and advancing the politi- 
cal training of the people in the conduct of their own local 
affairs^ will be greatly farthered and assisted. Gentlemen, 
there is a school of philosophers and political writers^ 
which tells us that* the great and, indeed, the sole duty 
and object of Government is to maintain, in the largest 
sense of the phrase, the public peace. Now, gentlemen, 
I do not deny for a moment that that is the primary object 
and the first business of every government ; and I venture 
to say that through that pax Anglica which reigns now 
throughout India, from Peshawur to Cape Comorin, the 
British Government has shown that it is able — ^and well 
able — to discharge that function ; but I am far from think- 
ing that that is the only, or the highest, aim and end of 
Government. It seems to me that when that foundation 
has been laid — as laid it has been now in India— and when 
peace is estalolished throughtout the length and breadth of 
the land, it is the duty of the Government to-day, while upon 
the one band it firmly and unhesitatingly maintains that 
peace, to endeavour, on the other hand to build up upon 
the solid foundation thus hi : i by the labours of its prede- 
cessors, a noble fabric of political and social institutions 
{cheers) ; and that the time has fully come when it should 
be one of the foremost objects of the British Government 
in India to provide, so far as a Government, within proper 
limits, can, for the intellectual training and for the social 
and political development of the people entrusted by God 
to its care. And, gentlemen, this is a work in which all 
we Englishmen in this country may take a part, from the 
Viceroy to the junior member of the Civil Service who 
has just landed on our shores. In that article of Pro- 
fessor Max Muller's to which I have already alluded, he 
says, addressing the students who were about to leave 
the Universities of England to take their place in the 
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administmtioa of India — thore are bright deeds to be 
done in India if only you will do them.’* Yes, that is my 
feeling. I believe that there are bright and noble deeds 
to be done in India by the English race, and that the time 
has come when it should be our object to promote those 
ends, not merely by the efforts of the Government or by 
the zeal of the Administration, but by Slssociating with us 
in this great task the people of India themselves ; and, 
gentleman, I trust that this Institution, of which we have 
to-day laid the foundation, — firm, I earnestly hope, and 
enduring, — will conduce to that great end ; and that upon 
those foundations there may rise for future generations 
a beautiful structure of fair proportions, which may help 
to bind together Western and Eastern learning — the 
English race and the Oriental races; and if that aim 
should be realised, and if before I die it should be given 
to me to see some commencemnet of so noble a work, 
I shall indeed esteem myself fortunate in having been 
able to-day to take a prominient part in thb inaugur- 
ation of the Punjab University. (Lovd •and continued 
cheers) 


INSPECTION OF THE 20th PUNJAB NATIVE 
INFANTRY. 

[On Friday morning, the 24th November, the Viceroy inspected 24tli Nov, 
the 20th Punjab Native Infantry, recently returned from aervice in 
Egypt, in His Excellency’s Camp at Rupar, and addressed the regi- 
ment as follows: — ] 

Colonel Rogers ^ — It is very gratifying to me to have 
this opportunity of greeting you and your regiment on your 
return from foreign service, and of assuring you in person 
how thoroughly this regiment has fulfilled the expectations 
of the Government of India. You, 2()th, have showu your- 
selves worthy to fight beside the choicest troops in the 
British Army, and you have maintaiued unsuIliecTthe hoifour 
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of the Army of .India. Youn bearing on the 13 th of Sep- 
tember was all that Government could desire, and your 
march from your camp before Tel-el-Kebir to Zagazig has 
called forth the admiration of all who witnessed it ; and 
throughout the late campaign you and the other Indian 
regiments associated with you have shown yburselves to be 
possessed of the three great qualities of a soldier — courage, 
endurance, and discipline. It has been your good fortune, 
on this occasion, to serve under the eye of a son of our 
Gracious Sovereign the Queen-Empress, and I am confi- 
dent that the Duke of Connaught wdll tell Her Majest}’- 
how well her Indian soldiers did their duty. I am sure 
that those who have gone t(/ England to represent this 
regiment will receive from Her Majesty the proof of her 
confidence and regard. I heartily welcome you home, and, 
in the name of the Queen-Empress, I thank you for your 
services* 

[('olonel Rop;ers briefly acknowledgeil His Excellency’s kind words, 
and the regfineut was marched ofif.] 


OPENING THE SIRHIND CANAL. 

ith Nov 1882. [On Friday, the 24th November, the Viceroy opened the Sirhind 
Canal, in the presence of the<'hiefs ami visitons assembled at Eupar. 
These were received an«l accommodated, previous to the ceremony, in a 
large tent pitched near the ('anal. His Excellency, who was preceded 
by the Lieutenant-C<»vernor, arrive«l at 12 o’clock an I took his seat 
on a raised dau^ witli the C hiefs on his ritjht and the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor on his left. In requesting Lord Uipon to open the Canal, Colo- 
nel Home delivered an address, giving an account of its progress 
and the dilB&cul ties attending its construction since 1840, when the 
project was first suggested, up to the present time. The Canal he 
described as one of the largest in the world, and the secomb large 
work of its kind ua<lertakeu in the Punjab since the province 
came under British rule. Colonel Horne warmly acknowledged the 
assfetance Ungrudgingly given by all the C'hiefs through whose 
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territories the Canal passed, referring particularly to the support 
received from the late Mahdrdjd of Patidla and the present Coun- 
cil of Regency, the Chiefs of Jhind, Nabha, Faridkote, and Aialer 
Kotla. The construction of the canal had afforded an opportunity 
of employing a large body of prisoners, whose discipline was 
admirable an<l whose aid was invaluable. The management of the 
internal distribiftion of the water wouM, (.-olonel Home explained, be 
left to the village com*inunities, Government intel’fering only to advise 
or to prevent wilful waste. The duties of the administrative staff would 
thus be lightened, and the people educated to a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the benefits derived from canal irrigation. The total 
length of the Canal was 502 statute miles. When the works were 
completed, 2,500 miles of channel wouM have to maintained. The 
Canal was designed to irrigate 622,000 acres from British and 261,000 
acres from Native States brancheii. The total cost was estimated at 
407 lakhfl, 278 lakhs being defrayed by the British Government and 
129 lakhs by the Native States. , 

The Viceroy, in replying, spoke as follows ; — ] 

Sir Charles AitchisoUy Mahdrdjds, Rdjds, Chiefs and 
Gentlemen ^ — The address which has been just read by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Home gives a succinct but clear account 
of the history of this canal from the period ^hen it was first 
suggested, more than forty years ago, to utilise the water of 
the Sutlej for irrigation purposes, down to» the present day. 
It records tho difficulties which have been met and at length 
overcome, the interest which has been felt in the scheme 
by the Chiefs of various native states, and the cordial sup- 
port and liberal contributions which those Princes have 
accorded to the work. It also reminds us that this canal, 
the opening of which we celebrate to-day, is one of the 
largest works of the kind in the world, and shows that it 
is designed to provide the advantages of irrigation for an 
area of not less tJhan 783,000 acers. We have, therefore, 
ample grounds for rejoicing at the success of this great 
work, for it presents all the features which wo should 
desire to see combiued in an undertaking of this descrip- 
tion. Its magnitude is not unworthy of the Government of 
this great country. The benefits which it is# calculated 
to confer will reach the present cultivator in the extended 

s 1 
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districts within ‘ which its influence will be felt ; while its 
construction is the result of the combined efforts of the 
Supreme Government and of Native Princes. 

Of the magnitude of the head works of the canal, I need 
not speak ; all here will have seen them for themselves, and 
will have been ajDle to form at least some judgment of th6 
skill and abilit}^ required for their construction, although 
we must bear in mind that it is not the works which we 
see now above the ground, and above the water, which have 
occasioned the greatest difficulties in this undertaking, but 
that, below the surface and hidden from the view, are to 
be found the fruits of the greatest portion of the skill and 
labour which have been devoted to this work ; and when 
wo remember ^hat there will ultimately be 2,500 miles of 
channel to be supplied, and that water will be conveyed 
to more than three-quarters of a million of acres, we shall 
not wonder either at the cost of the whole work or at the 
difficulties which have been encountered in its execution. 
To my mind, also, this canal is invested with a special inter- 
est because its benefits will be confined to no class of the 
community, but will be shared alike by prince and by 
people, by landowner and by tenant, by rich and by poor. 
The waters of the Sutlej will no longer confine their bless- 
ings to those who dwell on the banks of that river so 
famous in Indian history ; but, guided by the skill of man, 
will spread their fertilising powers over a vast extent of 
thirsty land, lying barren or scantily productive under the 
burning sun of India. To me it is a source of great satis- 
faction that the Rulers of the important states referred to in 
the address — Patiala, Jhind, Nabha, Faridkote, Maler Kotla, 
and Nalagarh — should appear as partners with the British 
Government in this great .work of public utility. I esteem 
very highly such co-operation ; I rejoice to see the Princes 
of India animated by a wise and far-seeing public spirit 
such as they have displayed in regard to this matter; and 
J tender to those who have so generously aided in this 
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enterprise, my cordial thanks. .They could make no better 
use of the wealth which God has given them than by em- 
ploying it to promote undertakings of this sort, and they 
could adopt no surer means of winning both the loyal at- 
tachment of their own people and the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the *Government of the Queen-Empress. Colonel 
Home has specially alluded to the assistance given by the 
Council of Regency of Patiala under the presidency of my 
friend Sir Deva Sing, and by the Prime and Foreign Min- 
isters of that State. All of these distinguished persons are 
entitled to our thanks and upon the two last named it is 
my intention to confer suitable titles. 

There is also another citcumstance connected with this 
canal w£ich tends to increase the satisfaction with which 
I take part in to-day’s ceremony. Colonel Tlome, at the 
conclusion of his address, alluded to the system of distri- 
bution which it is intended to put in operation as soon as 
thev/ater has been admitted into the distributary channels ; 
and he has explained that the principle upon whicTi that sys- 
tem will be founded will be that of leaving the management 
of the internal distribution of the water to the village com- 
munities, and of interfering only to prevent wilful waste. I 
feel the greatest confidence that this principle is a sound 
one, and I shall watch its application and development 
with much interest. I believe that, by its means, not only 
will the labours of the administrative staff be lightened, as 
Colonel Home points out, but also that many practical 
evils and some abuses will be avoided, and that the system 
is likely to prove very advantageous to the cultivating 
communities themselves. 

You vrill not doubt, gentlemen, after listening to what 
I have been saying, that I am a warm friend to irrigation 
and a firm believer in its beneficial results ; but, at the same 
time, I must express my belief that, as in other cases so in 
regard to water, it is possible to have too much of a good 
lihing ; and I would therefore express a hope that tlJose 
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within whose reach the wator of this canal will be brought 
will use it not only readily, but wisely. If I am not mis^ 
taken, it is often found that though, for the first few years 
after the opening of a new canal, the increase in fertility 
of the irrigated soil is great and striking, a time comes 
when the crops often begin to fall oflF and the land begins 
to show signs of exhaustion. Why is this ? Because an 
excessive use has been made of the water and too exclu- 
sive a reliance has been placed upon it. I would there- 
fore strongly urge those to whom this canal is about to 
open fresh sources of prosperity, to make a cautious and a 
moderate use of the water which it will supply, and not 
to trust to it alone as a fertilising agent. Water is not a 
substitute for manure as a restorer of the powers of the 
soil. The two should go hand in hand, and, in proportion 
as they do so, it will be found that the land which this 
canal will irrigate will truly become a garden ; but if water 
is used by itself for any lengthened period, it has a tend- 
ency in more ways than one to exhaust the productive 
powers which it itself calls forth ; and it can therefore 
never supersede or take the place of those other restora^ 
tives which are required to complete its work and to secure 
the permanence of its b^mefits. 

And now, gentlerrion, it only remains for me to say that 
it will afford me great pleasure to comply with Colonel 
Home's request and to complete the formal opening of the 
Sirhind Canal. I trust that it will please God to bless thd 
work which has been here performed, and to grant to 
generations upon generations of Indian cultivators the 
many advantages which this undertaking is designed to 
confer. 

[After the applause which followed His Excellency's speech had 
subsided, Mr. Grant read a translation of the speech in the vernacUii 
lar to the assembled Chiefs. His Excellency, accompanied by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Chiefs, and the rest of the assembly, theu 
pro<?eeded ta a pavilion erected on the bridge over the canal, below 
which were the sluices ; and here assisted by the Lieutenant- 
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Governor and the Mah^rdjds of Jhin(^ and t^abha, he^ raised one of the 
sluices and formally declared the Canal open, once more expressing 
a hope that it would prove a blessing to the people and to the country 
through which ifc passed. A salute concluded the ceremony, and the 
great crowd of visitors and Chiefs, with their followers, returned to 
their respective camps.] 


ADDRESSES PROM THE LUCKNOW AND FAIZABAD 
MUNICIPALITIES. 

[On Monday evening, the 27th November, the Viceroy held a Lev^e 27tli Kov. 
in His Excellency's Camp at Lucknow, at which a large number of 
gentlemeq were presented. At fhe conclusion of the I^evde, deputa- 
Uons from the Lucknow and Faizabad Municipalities waited on and 
presented His Excellency with addresses of welcome.* The addressee 
referred chiefly to the subject of local self-government, and His Excel- 
lency replied to them as follows ; — ] 

Gentlemen of the Municipalities of Lucknow and Faiza- 
bad, — I thank you heartily for the addresses which you 
have just presented to me. I can assure ^ou that I am 
very glad to have had this opportunity of visiting the im- 
portant province of Oudh, and of seeing the memorable 
spots which are included within the limits of the Lucknow 
Municipality, so full of most interesting and important his- 
torical recollections. I regret, gentlemen, that I shall not 
on this occasion be able also to visit Faizabad, but I am 
well aware that that town is one of much importance in 
this province of Oudh. 

You, gentlemen of the Municipality of Lucknow, have 
chiefly touched (as was natural) in your address upon 
the important question of local self-government, which is 
now occup3dng so much attention on the part of the pub- 
lic ; and you also, gentlemen of Faizabad, have alluded to 
the same subject. I have so recently had occasion to ex- 
press in public my sentiments upon this question, that it is 
unnecessary that I should detain you long in ijpply to jihe 
remarks which you have made upon it ; but I rejoice to 
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find from your addresses — and especially from that of the 
Municipality of Lucknow, which has entered more fully 
into the subject — that you rightly understand and appre- 
ciate the objects and intentions of the Government in re- 
gard to their policy in this respect. 

Gentlemen ^ — It must, I think, be clear to uvery one, from 
the Resolution of the Government of India of the 18th of 
May last, that it is our desire, and a cardinal feature of our 
policy, to adopt in each province of India, and very often 
in the various districts within each provice itself, that sys- 
tem of local self-government which may be thought most 
consonant with the feelings and the habits of the people, 
and best suited to their pec^iliarities and idiosyncrasies. 
I attach, gentlemen, great importance myself to this point, 
and I have all along been most desirous that the leading 
inhabitants of each district should be consulted with a 
view to ascertain what are the arrangements most likely to 
suit their local requirements. It is, gentlemen, on the lines 
of an elastic system that the Resolution of the 18th of May 
was framed. As you, gentlemen of the Municipality of 
this city, have rightly said, we have had no desire at any 
time to introduce into India purely English theories or Eng- 
lish ideas in this mniter ; and it is sufficient for me to quote 
a single sentence fiom the Resolution of the 18th of May, 
in order to make that fact perfectly clear ; for we have 
said in that Resolution that “ there may be methods un- 
thought of in Europe which may be found suitable in 
India.” That is ample proof that what we desire are not 
English — nay, not even European — methods in this matter, 
so long as the object which we have at^heart is attained. 
What we want is, that the methods by which that object is 
pursued should be those most in accordance with the feel- 
ings and the customs of the country. 

Oentlemeriy — The Resolution, to which I have alluded, 
lays down a few broad general principles to which the Qov- 
errhnent firmly adhere ; but the mode of their application we 
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wish to be varied in form aftd local in colouring, so that 
in this great peninsula, containing so many races, unlike 
in so many respects, those methods of carrying out our 
policy should be adopted which are most calculated to meet 
the various re<juiremonts of. populations in many respects 
so different one fr^im the other. I rejojpe, gentlemen, to 
hear you say that you do not wish in this matter to lean 
upon the Government as upon a crutch, although you 
hope that at the first introduction of the new system the 
Government will give you assistance. 1 can assure yon 
that the Government will be moat happy — it will be indeed 
their duty — to afford you, in the carrying out of the prin- 
ciples of •our Resolution, all tfie counsel and all the assist- 
ance that it may be in our power to give ; but it is essen- 
tial that that assistance should be given in the manner best 
calculated to preserve your freedom of action within the 
limits of your attributions, and not to weaken your self- 
reliance. The object we have had in view ha» been to 
induce the best, the most intelligent, and, the most in- 
fluential men in the country to come forward and take a 
larger part than hitherto in the management of their own 
local affairs, and gradually to train them to do so more and 
*more. For this purpose it is essential that we should 
leave municipalities upon their new footing to walk alone 
to a great extent ; that we should be prepared to see them 
not infrequently fall into errors ; that we should set them 
free to learn the lessons of experience which in practical 
matters of this kind is the best of all teachers; and that 
we should do nothing which would tend to relieve the new 
local bodies from those responsibilities which must attach to 
any system of self-government in any real and honest 
sense of those words. 

Gentlemen , — It seems to me that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in this respect, as laid down in the Resolution to 
which I have alluded, is clear and plain. Since# the isaue 
of that Resolution, nothing has occured to induce me to 
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doubt, in the smallest degree, its wisdom or its propriety 
Here, in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, you 
have a Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner — my 
friend Sir Alfred Lyall — who will, I am sure, carry out 
the policy of the Government in this respect wisely and 
liberally, with, at the same time, all due eShtion and the 
most careful consideration for local feelings and local 
requirements ; and under his able administration it is my 
earnest hope, and my full expectation, that the foundation . 
may be firmly laid of a system which, as it gradbally 
extends and developes, will confer increasing blessings 
upon the people of this province. 

Gentiemen,— I heartily thaiik you for your cordial wel- 
come. 


PRESENTATION OP COLORS TO THE 2nd (QUEEN'S 
OWN) BENGAL LIGHT INFANTRY. 

ithNev. 1882. [On the morning of the 28th November, His Excellency reviewed 
the troops in gtarrison at Lucknow, and afterwards presented new 
colors to the 2nd (Queen^s Own) Bengal Light Infantry. Soma 
4,400 men were assemhW^ on the Brigade parade ground, under^ 
the command of Gene: al Cureton, O.B., and there was a very large 
attendance of spectators. After the Viceroy had inspected the troope 
and witnessed the march past, the Division was formed up in three 
sides of a square, when His Excellency, accompanied by General 
Cureton, moved to the front of the regiment. The ceremony of 
trooping the colors was then gone through ; the drums were piled, and 
the Viceroy received the colors and presented them to the two senior 
jemadars of the regiment. The usual consecration was omitted, as 
the regiment belonged to the native army. His Excellency then 
addressed the regiment as follows ;] 

Major Waterjield , — I have read with great interest 
the long and honourable record of the services of this 
regiment, which has now been enrolled in the army of India 
for^ a peripd not far short of a century. From the days of 
Lord Lake, from the battles of Delhi, Laswarree, and Deig, 
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down to the late campaign in Afghanistan, the 31st Native 
Infantry (now the 2n(i Queen's Own) have borne a distin- 
guished f>art in a long series of warlike operations. Dur- 
ing the Mutiny they were true to their salt, and their 
marked fidelity at that trying period w’-as specially recog- 
nised at the time by the G'ivernment of India. In the 
late Afghan Catnpaiiin this regiment had fo endure a tiial 
far harder for gallant soldiers than the dangers of the field 
of battle. The}' ha<l to bear up, day after day, against the 
w'eatying round of convoying stoies an<l guarding the line 
of conmiunications in a <leleterious climate, which struck 
down men faster an<l in greater numbers than any en- 
counter with a living foe. Shrougliout those weary months 
they ditf their duty, as they have always done it, faithfully 
and well. It is clear, therefore, that the •Queen's Own 
Regiment has constantly dis[»layed tlje great qualities of 
valour, fidelity, and patience. Faithful among the faith- 
less, courageous, and enduring, to you I now' may entrust 
these colors with the firmest reliance th4it you will\eep them 
unstained. In the name of our graciouS Sovereign the 
Queen-Empress I give them to you. Take them 2iid and 
guard them from all dishonour. Let tfiein be dearer to 
you than your lives. Remember that you have in your 
hands the reputation of a noble regiment, and that it be- 
hoves you to uphold its honour and to maintain its fame; 
so that in coining j^ears, wlien time, and it may be the bul- 
lets of your enemies, have once more wasted these silken 
tokens of your Sovereign's trust, some future Viceroy, 
when he comes to renew them, may feel, as I feel to-day 
that he may deliver the proud standard of England to this 
gallant regiment in the fullest confidence that he is en- 
trusting it to men who are well worthy of the honoured 
charge. 

[Major Waterfield replied to the Viceroy as follows:^ 

*^Tour Excellency ^ — In the name of Colonel Baker, whose iinayoid- 
able absence from this parade 1 greatly regret, as I know he does 

T 1 
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himself, and in»the name of tha officers and men of the 2nd (Queen’s 
Own) Hengnl Light Infantry,! beg to ofieryou our m«»st grateful thanks 
for the ho nour you have done us in presenting us with these colors. 
Your Excellency has noticed in the most flattering terms the past 
services and loyalty of this regiment. I trust that in future, should 
opportunity offer, we shall be able to maintain our gootl name, and 
to add fresh honours to tlie roll inscHLed on these sta*ndards, and prov^ 
ourselves worthy of’the honourable title lately* conferred on us by Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress.” 

Turning to General (''uretun and the regiments recently returned 
from l^^gypt, His Excellency spoke as follows: — ] 

General Cureton , — I am now anxious to address a 
few words of greeting to those regiments who have just 
returned from the war in Egypt, and to offer to them my 
hearty congratulations upon ihe share which they have 
taken in those operations. The 2nd Battalion of the 
Derbyshire llegiment is not new to India. It served in 
the Mutiny, and I am glad to see it again in this country. 
If this regiment was not present at the crowning victory 
of Tel-el-J^ebir, this was due to that fortune of war which 
not unfrequently relegates some of the best corps of an 
army to posts where the service to be performed is less bril- 
liant, though it may be not less important, than that which 
falls to the lot of otb 's;and I am confident that the 
Derbyshire Hegiment would have proved itself in no de- 
gree unequal to the rest of the army of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley if it had been called to endure the trials of the 
earlier portion of the campaign, and to take part in the 
final assault of the enemy’s position. 

The Second Battalion of the Beaforth Highlanders carry 
back their Indian reputation to the beginning of the 
century, and record upon their colours <.he name of that 
victory of Assaye which laid the foundation of the fame 
of England’s greatest soldier. This battalion was repre- 
sented in the late campaign by only two companies, but 
those companies did their work as Highlanders are wont to 
do it, and they added yet another laurel to the wreath with 
which the brow of Scotland is adorned, 
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The 2Dd Bengal Cavalry mjyr well be proud to have 
formed part of that brigade which has given a world-wide 
reputation to the Native Cavalry of India, and their dis- 
tinguished conduct is acknowledged on all hands, and their 
representatives have received the recognition of their ser- 
vices from our gracious Sovereign herself. 

The 7th Bengal ‘Native Infantry havd on this occasion 
shown themselves well worthy of their ancient reputation. 
Like the 2nd, of which I have just been speaking, the'Tth 
stood the shock of the Mutiny faithfully and firmly, and the 
memory of their services on that occasion will never pass 
from the grateful recollection of the Government of India. 
We could, as it seems to m 0 ,»have given no greater proof of 
confidencfe in this corps than by selecting it for employment 
in Eygpt ; and that confidence has been well repaid by the 
manner in which the 7th have borne themselves throughout 
the late campaign. They, too, through their representa- 
tives, will see the Queen-Empress, and will learn from her 
own lips how highly she values her Indian troops. By a 
happy accident, it so happens that the last intifil brought me 
a letter from Her Majesty, in which she says — “The 
Queen is indeed proud and thankful at tlie splendid con- 
duct all of her brave troops in Egypt.” Officers of the 
Eygptian regiments, this is the message of your Queen- 
Empress. It will show you how carefully she has watched 
your actionS'—how she appreciates your conduct. To her 
praise I can add nothing. I can only cordially con- 
gratulate you on having won the approval of so gracious 
a Sovereign, and to tender to you a hearty welcome on 
your return from the war. 

[His Excellency then drove off the ground, c'lnd the troops marched 
back to quarters.] 
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Nov. 1882. [On Wednesday afternoon, the 28th November, the Viceroy, aoooia- 
panieilby the LieuteDant-Govenior, visite^i the ('nniiing College at 
Luchnow, and receive<l an ad«lress of vvelc<'me. The address (which 
was read by Raja Amir Hu'^sein, the leading TaluUdar of Oiidh) 
expre.«.‘<eil gratitude |or Lord Ripon’.s efforts in the cause of education^ 
it explrdned that the object of the College — which was founded in 
1864, by ihe Talulcdars «»f OinUi, to perpetuate the memory of Earl 
(’anning, their great benefactor — was to provide a course of instruc- 
tion which would c<unl>ine the depth ainl wide range of Oriental 
thought with the advanced ideas of Western science and literature, 
and to teach the rising generation to utilise the stores of intellectual 
wealth treasured up in their ancient records, by the aid of modern 
science. The recor<ls of the Oalciittii University, the Punjab Univer- 
sity College, and other examining bodies showed that the College 
ha*l achieved success in giving effect to this aim. The address paid a 
high compliment to the zeal and ability of the Principal of the College 
(Mr. White) and his c<»lleagues, referred to Sir Alfrerl Lyall’s interest 
in their work, and quoted iu terms of approval the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Viceroy’s speech at the Calcutta University in March 
last. ** 

His Excellency vaplied to the address ns follows: — ] 

Sir Alfred Lt/alL and Gentlemen , — I thank you for 
the address whicK has just been read, and which I have 
received with much sat. i.icfcion. I can assure you tliat it 
gives rae great pleo'ure to be able on this occasion of my 
first visit to Lucknow to have an opportunity of corning to 
see an institution of which I had already heard ; and I re- 
joice to find, from the address, that the progress which that 
institution is making is of so satisfactory a nature ; and 
that, during the eighteen y^ears in which it has grown from 
a small school to the present extended and valuable estab- 
lishment, its course has been attended hy^in ever increasing 
success. It also gives me much satisfaction to receive the 
assurance which this address contains, of the spirit by 
which the students of this institution are animated, and of 
the objects and aims which they set before themselves in 
th^ studies in which they are engaged. And I am very 
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glad also to observe the tone ^of affection find confidenoe 
with which the students appear to recognise the ability 
and zeal with which Mr. White, the Principal, and his 
colleagues, devote themselves to their important duties. 
When such feelings as these exist between teachers and 
students, it augurs well for the prosperity of an educational 
institution. 

Gentlemen , — I am very glad to have this opportunity, 
of which I readily avail myself, to acknowledge the en- 
lightened liberality with which the Talukdars of Oudh, as 
a body, have contributed, and are contributing, to the 
maintenance of this institution, so valuable to the province 
and so essential to the development and direction of the 
higher •education of the people. I must, however, say, 
gentlemen, that I somewhat regret to learn that this College 
and the advantages which it so freely affords, are not made 
use of to a larger extent than appears to be at present the 
case, by the natives of tliis province, for whose benefit the 
institution has been establisheil and endowed. • I under- 
stand, indeed (and I am very glad to hear that a certain 
number of the sons and the relatives of the Talukdars have 
prosecuted their studies here, and in those studies they 
have won for themselves distinctions worthy of all praise. 
I trust that the example will hereafter be more widely 
followed, and that thus this valuable College may more and 
more perfectly and completely fulfil the main and primary 
object with which it has been so largely endowed, namely, 
the promotion and expansion of education in Oudh ; and I 
take the liberty of recommending this matter to the careful 
and earnest consideration of the Committee of this institu- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, — The framers of this address have been 
pleased to speak of the deep interest which I feel, and 
which lhave felt now for many, many years, in the cause 
of public education. To that cause I have devoted much 
thoiight and much time, and I am only acting on tltose 
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principles which have guided^ my public life when, here in 
India, it is my earnest desire and constant endeavour to 
promote public education in all its branches — ^higher, 
middle, and primary. It is therefore to me a source of 
pleasure to be able to visit an establishment of this de- 
scription in this famous city, and to receive from you, andi 
from the students who are here devoting themselves to 
learning and cultivation, the hearty and cordial welcome 
which you have accorded to me to-day. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE MARTINIERE 
SCHOOL, LUCKNOW. 

Nov 1882 Wednesday afternoon, the 29th November, Lord Ripon dis- 

* triliuted the prizes to the pupils of the Martinibre School at Lucknow, 
Sir Alfred and Lady Lyall, Sir Steuart Hay ley, and a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen' were present. The principal hall of the boys’ 
school, in w'nich the distribution took place, was prettily decorated 
with flags and banners, and garlands of green leaves and flowers. The 
Viceroy, who was accompanied by Mr. H. W. Primrose and other 
members of his Staff, arrived at the school at half-past 4 o’clock, and 
was received by the Govern .s and the Principal, and by a guard of 
honour of the School V^vunteers, who numbered 130 boys, all well 
drilled aQ«l armed. On liis Excellency being conducted to his seat 
at the hea<l of the school-room, the Principal proceeded to deliver, an 
introductory address to the report on the School, in which he gave 
a sketch of the life of Claude Martin, the foun«ler of the Martini^res 
of Lucknow, Calcutta, and Lyons. Referring to the present position 
and prospects of the School, Mr. Sykes claimed for it that it hohls its 
own with the best of the schools for Europeans sad Eurasians in 
India, whether they be on the hills or in the plains. He alluded to 
the recent Resolution of Government, regarding ' the employment of 
Natives in the Public Works Department, and the practical closing 
thereby of the Roorkee College to Europeans and Eurasians, and 
hoped that it was not yet too late for the Government to reconsider the 
Resolution, and to throw open the College again alike to all classes. 
A hope was also expressed that the term Natives of India,” and 
similar terms^ dn the Resolution might hereafter be so deflned as to 
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include in their import all Europesms and Eura^ans domiciled in 
India. At the conclusion of this address, the prizes were distriituted 
to the girls by His Excellency, after which the Hea<l Master read a 
brief detail of the year’s work. His Excellency then gave away the 
prizes to the boys, and afterwards addressed the asseml>ly as fol- 
lows : — ] 

Sir Alfred Lyall^ Mr. SyJcea, Ladies ajid Oentlemen , — 

I have listened with great interest to the reports which 
have been read during the course of these proceedings. 
The interesting sketch of the career of Claude Martin, the 
founder of the Martini^res of LucKnow, Calcutta, and Lyons 
which has been given us by the Principal show s the lively 
charity by which that remarkable man was animated^ and 
how eannest was his desire that the wealth which he bad 
acquired during his long and adventurous li/e should be 
made as useful as possible to his fellow-men. It is highly 
probable that the Principal was right when he said that 
General Martin little dreamt that the schools which he was 
founding by his will would attain the high positk>n which 
they now occupy ; but he ca^t his bread uppn the waters, 
and, under the fostering care of the British Government, the 
full benefits of his magnificent endowrnentsk have at length 
been realised. His name is worthy of all honour, and his 
example, of wide and constant imitation. It has been, ladies 
and* gentlemen, a great pleasure to me to learn that this 
institution, in all its departments, is at the present time in so 
flourishing and satisfactory a condition. The Girls* School 
and the Boys’ School seem alike successful, and the pupils 
of those institutions appear to make equal progress in their 
literary and theii^ physical studies. It has been my fortune 
this year to visit both the foundations in India which were 
established by General Martin. In the spring I was pre- 
sent on an occasion similar to this, at the Martinihre at 
Calcutta and there also I was glad to hear of the success 
of that useful institution. Since then, a great blow has 
fallen upon the College, and I cannot help avaiUng myself 
of this opportunity to express her#, in this sister institution, 
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my sincere regret for the^ untimely death of Mr, Bideni 
Principal of the Calcutta Marti nifere. He devoted himself 
to his duties there with the utmost zeal and earnestness, 
and even the single visit that I paid to the College was suf- 
ficient to show me that he had acquired the confidence and 
respect of his pupils. I sincerely lament "his loss, and I 
am sure it will be deeply felt all the friends of that in- 
stitution. 

Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — I listened with great pleasure to 
the record which h s just been read, of the success which 
has attended the students of this College in the various 
examinations in wliich they have taken part recently ; and 
I particularly noted the case of Walrer Kriii^ht, whose 
name was specially mentioned. I observed also, in some 
papers connected with this College, which I was looking 
over before I came here, another remarkable instance of 
the excellence of the instruction which is here given, fori 
there found tlmt a youth of the name of Joseph Adye bad, 
at the earlies^ possible period, passed with great credit 
the examinations of the ('alcuttu Universit}^ and that then, 
going to Englaiuii he had been equally fortunate in the ex- 
aminations of the L .idon University, and had obviously 
laid the foundations of an honourable and hopeful career,^- 

Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — Such examples ns these dhow 
what it is possible for the students of this College to do, 
if they only avail themselves, ns they ought, of the educa- 
tional advantages wd)ich it provides. I think it was said 
that Walter Knight was not a hoy of specially remarkable 
abilities ; and it is, I am confident, withifl the reach of all 
those who devote themselves industriGusly and earnestly 
to the prosecution of their studies in an institution like 
this, to attain the same triumphs which he has gained, I 
trust that the youths of this College will ever keep in 
their memory the names of these and other boys who have 
gqne befq^re them and won distinction for themselves 
in after-life ; and that they will strive to walk in their 
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footsies sUong p^aih which tbe^ have tto!i with hc&our 
and advantage. 

And now I would say just one word to those (be they 
girls or boys) who have been the fortunate receivers of 
upon ^is occasion. 1 heartly congratulate you, 
tny young friends, ♦upon the distinctions^ which you have 
won, and I rejoice at the proof which they afford of the 
2 eal and ability with which you are studying here. But 
I am anxious to remind you that, if a prize confers a dis- 
tinction, it also imposes an obligation. It will do you no 
good hereafter to have secured a prize to-day unless you 
display in yoilr future studies those qualities which have 
gained this distinction for you now. If you remain satis- 
fied with what you have done, and rest uppn your oars, 
then this prize will not profit you, will rather turn to 
your dishonour, because your teacdiers and your fellow- 
students will then be apt to say — “Oh ! he got a prize in 
1882, but ever since he has deceived our hopes arid disap- 
pointed our expectations.” Those who upjpn an occasion 
Mke this stand forth from the ranks of their fellows are bound 
in honour ever after to use their utmost endeavours to 
maintain the position which they have once won. 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — I heartily wish success to this 
instilution, and. I trust that for long years to come it will 
continue to prove itself worthy of the wide aims and high 
purposes of its large-hearted founder. (^Cheers.) 

[His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor thanked the Viceroy for the 
honour which he had done to the institution in presiding on that occa- 
sion, and concluded hy asking the boys to show their appreoiation 
Of His' Excellency’s kindness by saluting him with as hearty cheers as 
th^ could possibly give — a proposal which was enthusiastically re- 
sponded to.] 
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th Nov. 1882. [A Durbar for the reception of the Talukdars of Oudh was held 
by the Viceroy in His Excellency's Camp at Lucknow on Weds 
nesday, the 29th November, at noon. The number of Talukdar- 
present was about 2(H), and the spacious Durbar tent was filled with 
a large assembly ^pf civil and military officials and*’ladies. After the 
ceremony of presenting the Talukdars individually to the Viceroy 
had been gone through, lldjd. Amir Hussein Khan, the leading 
Talukdar of Oudh, read an address of welcome to the Viceroy, whichi 
after referring with approval to the various progressive measures, 
inaugurated by Lord Hipon, proceeded : — “Twenty-three years have 
now elapsed since Lord Canning received us on the very spot where 
Your Excellency holds this Durbar, and we approach Your Lordship 
with the same sentiments of hearty welcome and admiration with 
which we waited on that illustrious Statesman. We repeat to your 
Excellency the assurance of our earnest desire to promote the pros- 
perity of our country and our people. This has, we venture to say, 
been to us, as a body, our constant aim, and, in our humble efforts 
in this direction, we possess the great advantage of having in Sir 
Alfred Lyall a guide and adviser in whose wisdom and impartiality 
we have perfect trust. It would be ungrateful of us, if we were not 
to acknowledge before Your Excellency the debt we owe to the 
members of the Oudh Commission whose solicitous regard for the 
true interest of all classes of the people has earned for them our 
heartfelt thanks.^’ 

His Excellency replied as f. ^ows : — ] 

Accept, gentlemen my best thanks for the address 
which you have just presented to me. lam extremely 
glad to have been able on this occasion to visit this pro- 
vince, famous alike for its historic recollections and for 
the fertility of its soil, and to have this opportunity of 
meeting you, gentlemen, in Durbar assembled. 

I observe with satisfaction the loyal sentiments ex- 
pressed in your address, and your ready acknowledgment 
of the benefits which have been secured to you by British 
rule. The deep interest felt by the Queen-Empress in the 
welfare of her Indian subjects of all classes and descrip- 
tions fully entitles her to that attachment and devotion 
wkichyou^have professed in just and well-chosen words. 
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I thank you sincerely, gentlemen, for 'the terms in 
which you have spoken of the measures which have been 
lately adopted by the Government of India. It is the 
earnest and constant desire of myself and my colleagues 
to govern India for the advantage of the Indian people ; 
to promote their wglfare and their happiness is our first 
aim. The task is a great and responsible one, requiring for 
its adequate performance abilities far higher than any to 
which I can lay claim ; all that I can hope is, that I may be 
enabled to devote myself to the discharge of the functions 
of my great office in the spirit of that noble man whose 
name is inseparably connected with the history of this city, 
and who*had written on his tcfmbstone the touching motto, 
“ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.” An 
Indian ruler can set before himself no brighter example, 
and though I cannot hope to equal the great deeds which 
have conferred upon the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence 
an imperishable fame, I too, like him, will strive ^earnestly 
to do my duty alike to my gracious Sovereign and to the 
people whom she has entrusted to my care. In this diffi- 
cult undertaking it is my good fortune tp be surrounded 
and assisted by colleagues whose abilities, experience, and 
zeal help to supply my own defects, and upon whose ready 
help*and wise counsel I can always rely with perfect con- 
fidence. 

I will not detain you, gentlemen, by any allusion to the 
various measures of the present Government of India, of 
which you have spoken with approval, except to remark 
with respect to ofte of them, that it is very gratifying to me 
to find that a body of landowmers like the Talukdars of 
Oudh have received with satisfaction the recent Resolution 
of Government on the subject of suspensions and remis- 
sions of revenue. India is, before all things, an agricultural 
country ; agriculture is her greatest interest, and the occupa- 
tion of the vast majority of her people ; whatever, there- 
fore, tends to promote the welfare of the agricultutal 
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population muat oyer be an object of foremoat interest to the 
Government ; whatever is calculated to depress that popio** 
lation, or to lessen their well-being, muat always be to us a 
cause of deep solicitude. I rejoice, therefore, to learn that 
in your opinion the recent Resolution of the Revenue 
Department is to be counted among the beneficial measured 
of my administration it is my hope that it will prevent for 
the future some of those evils from which the owners and 
occupiers of land have from time to time suffered in the 
past ; and I trust to you, gentlemen, loyally to pass on the 
benefits which you will, I hope, yourselves reap from this 
Resolution, to the tenants of all descriptions who hold land 
under you. 

I accept with satisfaction the repetition of your assnr« 
ance that it is your earnest desire to promote the prosper*- 
ity of your country and of your people. I earnestly trust 
that this object will be kept steadily in view by the Taluks 
dars of Oudh, — not so much because each Talukdar holds 
his land upon the condition entered in his sunnud, that he 
shall, so far as 'is in his power, promote the agricultural 
prosperity of his estate, — but because all T^lukdars and 
Zemindars must be well aware that this condition only 
expresses the general luty and responsibility of all land- 
owners unders the Bj itish Government. The primary ^and 
essential condition of agricultural prosperity is the welh 
being of the cultivators of the soil ; the promotion of that 
well-being the Government has very earnestly at heart, and 
it attaches to it an importance of the highest kind. It is, 
moreover, a matter in which the interests of land-holdejrSi 
and of the State under whom they hold their land, aro 
identical. The State is bound to provide for the well- 
being of all classes of its subjects ; while the landlord'^ 
estate can only be prosperous when it is cultivated by 
a thriving and contented tenantry, and when the rala^ 
tions between landlord and tenant have been adjusted 
upon a jusY footing of reciprocal consideration and mutual 
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advantage. If jou are convinced of the- truth of these 
principles, and are prepared to act in accordance with them, 
I shall confidently look to your eo-operating cheerfully and 
loyally with the Govemmeat for llieir maintenance, exten- 
sion, and advanoement. 

Oentlemen,—Y<mr address affords me much pleasure hy 
the assurance which it gives me that ^ou appreciate so 
jastly the spirit in which your Chief Commissioner, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, will conduct the administration of this pro- 
vince. Yon may confidently rely both upon his ability and 
upon his desii^e impartially to promote the prosperity and 
haptHnoss of all classes in Oudh. His ripe wisdom and his 
Icng experience of affairs wHl enable him to give you the 
most judicious counsel in every diffienlty. Look up to him 
as a friend, seek his advice, and follow it with the certainty 
that, in giving it, be has your true interests at heart. 

It is also very agreeable to me to perceive that yon are 
fully sensible of the zeal and earnestness with which the 
members of the Oudh Commission devote themselves to 
the interests of the province. They p&ssess in a high 
degree, the confidence and respect of the Governm«it, 
and I rejoice to learn that they enjoy so largely the g^ti- 
tads regard of those who come directly within the 
sphere of their administration. 

I shall, I assure you, gentlemen, carry away with me 
vary pleasant recollections of my visit to Oudh, and it will 
be my constant endeavour to advance by every means in 
my power the welfare of every class of the inhabitants of 
this fair and fertile province. 
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3th Nov. 1888. [On Thursday, the 30th Ncvember, the Viceroy received a depu- 
tation, consisting of 26 Native Gentlemen, representing the Rifah>i> 
Ahm Association of Lucknow, who presented him xfiih an address of 
welcome. The address, like others of a similai character, referred in 
terms of gratitude and approval to the various measures initiated and 
carried out by His Excellency’s Government. Lord Ripon replied to 
it as follows : — ] 

Oentlemeriy — I am glad to see you, and thank you much 
for the address which you have just presented to me. I 
have had so many occasions recently to express my views 
upon the public questions now occupying the attention of 
the Government and of the public, that it will not be neces- 
sary that I should detain you long in reference to the 
various points to which you have alluded in your address, 

I am glad to find that the measures which you have 
enumerated are such as in your judgment are calculated to 
promote the advantage and prosperity of the country. It 
has been one of the great purposes of those measures, to 
advance the intellectual, social, and political development 
of the people. We havo had that object in view in regard 
to local administration, in the measures which we have 
adopted and which we are now carrying out for the deve- 
lopment of local self-government. We have had that 
object in view also in another of its branches, in the 
measures which we are preparing to adopt in regard to 
public education. It appeared to the Government that the 
time had come when the educational system of India, the 
foundations of which were laid nearly thirty years ago by 
the despatch of 1854, should be carefully inquired into and 
examined by a representative Commission/^ When that 
Commision has made its report, that report and the valu- 
able evidence which the Commission have been collecting 
will receive the most careful consideration from the Gov- 
ernment, oiir desire being to advance public education in 
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all its branches — higher, middle, and primary education* 
And, gentlemen, it was the same object of intellectual and 
social development that we set before us when we re-estab- 
lished in its plenitude the freedom of the press in India, 
because we believed that it was a great public advantage 
'that all measures of the Government of every description, 
should be freely ancl fully discussed by the public in the 
press. The Government derives very great advantage 
from that discussion ; any errors that may creep into its 
proposals are pointed out ; suggestions, often very valu- 
able, are made, and the Government has atf opportunity of 
learning in what respects the public misinterprets or mis- 
apprehends the intentions by which it is animated, so that 
by timely explanation the real meaning of those intentions 
may be made plain. 

These, briefly, gentlemen, are the principles upon which 
we have acted in regard to the various measures to which 
you have adverted in your address. 

There is one measure which does not come altogether 
under the description which 1 have already given of the 
chief of those which you have mentioned — ^and that consists 
in the measures which we are now proposing and devising 
for the purpose of promoting the prosperity of those who 
are^ engaged in the cultivation of the soil. No questions 
can be more important than those which relate to agricul- 
ture, especially in a great agricultural district like this of 
Oudh i and I can assure you that everything which con- 
cerns the prosperity of the agricultural classes in all its 
branches — landowners and tenants alike — will continue to 
occupy the earnest attention of the Government. 

Gentlemen , — I again thick you for your address, and I 
am glad to have had this opportunity of meeting you. 
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AMENDMENT BILL. 

Dec. 1882. [In* ike Ligialative Council, held on Friday, tfieSSnd Decembet' 
1682, the Select Oomfbittee’s Report on the D^klchan AgiicultaristB? 
Relief Act (1879) Amendment Bill was, on Mr. Hope’s motion, taken 
into consideration. Mr. Gibbs moved that, after section 10 of the 
Bill, a section should be inserted giving increased powers to Concili- 
ators to compel attendance. A discussion ensued’, Messrs. Hunter, 
Crosthwaite, and ilbert speaking against the amendment, and Sir 
Steuart Bayley and Mr. Hope in support of it His Escelleucy spoke 
as follows : — ] 

It is quite evident, from the mere fact that the members 
of the Executive Government differ in opinion upon this 
question, that it must be one of considerable diffieulty, and 
^ the same time, also, that it is not one of very vital im- 
portance, because if it was not difficult, they would be likely 
soon to cotae to an agreement upon it ; and if it had been 
a matter of very vital importance, they would have been 
bound to express an united opinion upon it. 

My own view is that on the whole it would be better to' 
adopt the amendment vi my honourable friend Mr. Gibb a 
and I am led to that opinion by the fact that the amend- 
ment is supported by the two members of this Council 
xepresenting Bombay, and is consistent with the wishes 
expressed by the Government of Bombay. The Bill is of 
a local character, and would not have been brought for- 
ward in this Council if it had not been for j^pecial reasons, 
to which I need not advert ; ordinarily, it would have been 
brought in in the Bombay Council, andi there discussed 
with an amount of knowledge of local circumstances, 
which it is impossible to obtain here ; but as that course 
has not been taken, we ought to look specially to the opi- 
nions expressed by the two able gentlemen who represent 
Bombay her^, and to bear in mind that those views are in 
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concurrence with the recomnrfendations of the Bombay 
Government, who as Mr. Gibbs has shown, have very care- 
fully considered the various proposals connected with the 
pr^ent Bill. I am also the more confirmed in my opinion 
— though I do not take a very strong view on the matter 
^one way or tfie ojiher — that, on the wjjole, it would be 
better to accept the amendment of my honourable friend 
because it appears to me that no objection whatever has 
been felt to this provision by the gentleman whose name 
lias been frequently referred to in this discussion, and 
whose opinion on this question is of great importance — 
1 mean Dr. Pollen. My honourable friend Mr. liber t baa 
quoted JDr. Pollen's report •in support of his view, but the 
most recent paper that I find among these documents 
emanating from that learned person, is a letter or report 
of his, addressed to the Bombay Government and dated 
the 14th of last November. In that report Dr. Pollen, 
•ays — 

When I was at Mahabaleshvar, on the 1st instant, I had 
o]^portunity of rea<iing the Bill, and I then stated my opinion that 
was a great improvement cn the original draft, and that its provisions 
peemed adequately to meet all the requirements *of the case ; but at 
the same time I expressed a wish to have a further opportunity of 
•xamining the details of the Bill more deliberately, so as to guard, aw 
far •as possible, against the chance.s of any latent errors which on a 
cursory perusal might have escaped observation. I have now the 
honour to submit, in accordance with the instructions of Government, 
the following remarks on the sections of the Bill which seem to require 
special notice.” 

Then Dr. Pollen, having prosecuted that further inquiry, 
proceeded to make comments at considerable length upon 
the various sections of the Bill, but makes no comment, 
and takes no objection, to the section now under discus- 
sion. Under these circumstances, I am inclined to draw 
the inference that Dr. Pollen does not think that this sec- 
tion. would work unsatisfactory, and looking to the weight 
of local opinion, so far as wo have it before vm in th^sc 

Y 1 
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papers, I shall give my vote in favour of Mr, Gibbs* 
amendment. 

[The amendment was then pnlto the Council, and lost. Mr. Thomas 
next moved the insertion of a section exempting certain instrun^ents 
from the provisions relating to registration, which, after cliscusliion, 
was also negatived. A protracted debate ensued -n the motion ( i 
Mr. Hope that the Bill as amended be passed, iu which most of the 
Council took part — the speeches being directed chiefly to attacks on 
the Revenue System of Bombay, and to replies to them. His Excel- 
lency closed the debate with the following remarks : — ] 

I have not the least intention of detaining the Council 
by entering into any discussion of this measure itself — in- 
deed, the chief part of the debate now brought to a close 
has turned on a question which, though connected with tho 
subject of the Bill, is distinct from it, — namely, the ques- 
tion of the Bombay revenue system generally. Not un- 
naturally, my honourable friends Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Hope 
have intimated some doubt as to the regularity of that dis- 
cussion. I myself entertained for a few moments some 
hesitation'^on the point, but did not think it advisable to put 
a stop, by thtf exercise of the powers of the Chair, to a 
continuance of that discussion, because it partly arose out 
of a circumstaneb which is of itself an anomaly, — namely, 
that a Bill of this put\jiy local character — affecting Bombay, 
and, indeed, applying only to a limited portion of that 
dency — should have been brought in and passed, and sub- 
sequently dealt with by the Governor General s Council. 
The discussion here, in this Legislative Council in Calcutta, 
of the local affairs of Bombay would have been altogether 
out of order if it had not arisen upon a ipeasure in which 
those affairs are directly dealt with ; but as that is the case, 
a latitude of debate may fairly be allowed, which would 
have otherwise been inadmissible. 

But even if this had not been so, I should have been 
quite unable to interfere after the circulation of the paper 
written by an able and very intelligent Bombay officer, my 
friend Mt\ Lee- Warner, which relates to the question of 
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llie Bombay revenue system, ^ind to nothing else. Of 
course, after that paper had been circulated to members 
of this Council by the honourable member in charge of the 
Biy, with special reference to this discussion, it would have 
been quite impossible for me to raise any objection to ob- 
‘ seryations beiftg made by members of this Council, which 
naturally arose ou{ of a paper already in their possession, 
and under those circumstances I thought it advisable — 
being always anxious to determine any doubtful point in 
favour of freedom of debate — that I should not attempt to 
place any restriction upon the discussion which has just 
taken place. But I must at the same time say that I think 
it exceedingly inconvenient Aat wo should attempt to dis- 
cuss in this Council the strictly local affairs of the minor 
Presidencies, and that such a proceeding • is, generally 
speaking, much to be deprecated, and might easily lead 
to serious difficulties. As regards the general question of 
the Bombay revenue system, I wish to reserve entirely my 
own opinion. My honourable friend Sir Steuart Bayley has 
explained the course hitherto taken with regard to that 
question, and has shown how revenue questions relating 
not only to Bombay, but to Madras also, *fall in a special 
manner under the cognisance of the Secretary of State : 
so that any premature declaration of the policy of this Gov- 
ernment would be clearly out of place. My own views on 
the question of suspensions and remissions of revenue are 
embodied in the recent Resolution of the Government of 
India on that subject ; and, as regards the question of en- 
hancement, I cojdially concur with the views expressed by 
the Secretary of State, that, even when an enhancement 
may be reasonable in itself, it is not desirable that if it is 
heavy in amount it should be made at once, but that it 
should be introduced gradually, so as not suddenly to raise 
very largely the payment which the raiyats have previ- 
ously been accustomed to make. 

I do not think that I need detain the Councii with ^ny 
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further observations. I merely wished in the present in- 
stance to make something of protest against a course oi 
proceeding with I think should be avoided as much as 
possible, and also to explain my reasons for not entei^ing 
now upon the general question that has been raised, and 
reserving my opinion respecting it. ^ 

[The motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill was passed.] 
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SPEEOHES 


BY 

THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL 
OF INDIA. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT BILL. 

[The Central Provinces Local^elf-Qovernment Bill was pa-ssed into Ifth Jan* 1 
Law in the Legislative (’ouncil on Tuesday, the 12th January 1883.1 
In moving that the Bill be passed, Mr. (h’osthwaith took the oppor- 
tunity of explaining in <letail the plan and the principles on which it 
had been framed, with the ol*ject of making the law clear and intel- 
ligi'de to those who would have to work it. The Ilonourables Syed 
Ahmed Khan, Mr. Hunter, Raja Siva Prasad, Mr, Jll^ert nn«l Mr. 

Gibbs spoke in support of the Bill. IJis Excellency the Viceroy 
said : — ] 

I really have nothing to add to the remarks which have 
been made by previous speakers in the course of this dis- 
cussion. The Bill before us is, as has been pointed out, 
a Bill relating to the Central Provinces only, and con- 
sequently it is framed in accordance with the special cir- 
cumstances which prevail in that district. 

The Government do not put this Bill forward as a 
model measure which they would recomnaend to be follow- 
ed by all the ♦other Local Governments throughout the 
country. It might almost be said that the Central Provinces 
is one of the least advanced districts in India to which 
a system of local self-government can be considered to be 
at all applicable. It is therefore natural that a measure 
to be applied to a district of that description should be 


^ For a previous speech by the Viceroy on this Bill, see VoT. I., page ^95. 
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framed in a manner which might not be suitable to the 
circumstances of districts of a much more advanced de^ 
scription ; and I d^ire that it should be distinctly under- 
stood that this Bill relates to the Central Provinces, and 
the Central Provinces only. It is a measure which we 
have reason to believe is w^ell suited to the circumstances 
and people of those provinces; but, doubtless, many of the 
provisions which find a place in this Bill will not to be consi- 
dered by the heads of Local Governments in other parts of 
India either necesarry or suitable for the populations under 
their charge. That being so, there is really very little 
necessity for me to make any remarks upon the details of 
this Bill. They have been ably explained by my honourable 
friend Mr. Crosthwaite, and commented on, with his full 
knowledge of such questions, by my honourable and learned 
friend Mr. Ilbert ; and I do not think, therefore, that there 
are any matters upon which any further explanation with 
respect to the views, intentions, and objects of the Govern- 
ment can t s required from me. 

I will, however, make just one remark upon a single point 
of detail, alluded to by my honourable friend who intro- 
duced this discussion. He spoke of the section of the 
Bill — section 34 — whl.a relates to the framing of rules by 
the Chief Commis-ioner, and he said that some persons 
might think that a very wide discretion was left to the 
Local Government in respect to the framing of those rules. 
Now, it is very important that all persons who have to 
consider Bills of this description should bear in mind that 
the provisions which are contained in measures which will 
form part of the law of the land are hard-and-fast provi- 
sions which cannot be altered without referring again to the 
Legislature and passing a new Act. Now, in a matter oi 
this kind, particularly at its commencement, it is very 
undesirable to lay down more hard-and-first rules than are 
necessary. What you want is, that the system shouk 
be elastic ; and that you should ascertain by practica 
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experiment what modes of self-government a*re most aiiit^d 
to the requirements and idiosyncrasies of the people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; for, if you tie the bands of 
.thh Government too tight by the regulations of an Act 
of the Legislature, that elasticity which is so desirable in 
order to arrive at t^e system best suited y> fulfil the wishes 
and meet the requirements of the country will be altogether 
lost, and the Government will find itself bound, whether 
the measure is in practice found to be suitable or not, to 
enforce the provisions of the law, or else to go through 
the long and complicated process of again referring the 
matter to the Legislature. But those who are inclined to 
think tjiat these rules arS all too elastic, should bear in 
mind that we have, in this Bill, in fulfilment of the promise 
made in the Resolution of the Government, issued a short 
time ago, in respect to rules of this description, distinctly 
laid down that the rules issued under section 34 shall be 
published beforehand in draft and left for the co^isideration 
of the public for a certain period, in order that, if any ob- 
jections are felt to them, those objections may be fairly 
represented to the Local Government. 

And, certainly, if ever there was a case in which we 
may trust implicitly that the rules which will be made — I 
hope speedilj’' — under the Bill about to become lavv, will be 
those best suited to carry out the provisions of this mea- 
sure in a friendly spirit towards the spread of self-govern- 
ment, it is this ; because it is due to Mr. Morris, whose 
time in the Central Provinces, I regret to think, is drawing 
to a close, but ^ho nevertheless will have an opportunity 
of making the rules under this Bill, that I should say again 
what I said on the occasion of a previous discussion at 
Simla, that there is no civil servant in India who has shown 
himself, long before this question was taken up by the 
present Administration, more desirous of applying largely 
and wisely the principles of local self-government than 
Mr* Morris. The best thanks of the Government are \iue 
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to that distinguished public^ servant for this part of his 
policy as vveil as for the ability with which he has so long 
administered the Central Provinces, over which he has been 
placed ; and I feel the most entire confidence that, rin 
entrusting the initiation of the system established by tliis 
Bill to his hands, we are leaving it to ond who fully and 
heartily approves ^of the principles of tte Government on 
this subject as laid down in the Resolutions on local self- 
government. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE CALCUTTA 
MADE ASS AH. 

Jan« 1883. [ The Viceroy* presided at the annual distribution of prizes to the 

students of the Calcutta Madrnssah on Wednesday afternoon, the 
17th January 1883. The Madrassah was founded by Warren Hast- 
ings in 1781, with the view< f enabling the Mahoiiiedans of Bengal 
to acquire such a knowledge of Arabic literature and law as would 
qualify them for the Judicial Department, and Was endowed by him 
with a zarnindari yielding an entimateil rental of Us. 29,000. lu July, 
1819, the zarnindari was resuineil, and the rental was commuted 
to a fixed annual charge on the treasury of l?s. 3^,00' The institu- 
tion cc)nsists of two depart 5 j Jilts and a branch School. In the Ara- 
bic Department, Arabic- and Persian literature, logic, rhetoric, and 
Mahomedan law are t>iught ; the course extends over six years. 

The proceedings were held in a spacious open square in the centre 
of the building, Mr. Rivers Thompson, the Bishop of Calcutta, the 
Hon. J. Gibbs and IMiss Gibbs, and other holies an«i gentlemen, 
besides a large assembly of the leading Hindoo and Mahomedan 
gentlemen of Calcutta, being present. His Kxcellency — who was accom- 
panietl by Earl DeGrey, Mr. H. W. Primrose, avd (’apt Harbord, 
Aide-de-(’amp — arrived shortly after 4 <»’clock, and was received by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Gibbs, and others. Dr, Hoernle, the 
Officiating Principal, then read the annual report, after which the 
Viceroy distributed the prizes. His Excellency then addressed the 
assembly as fidlows : — 

Mr, Rivers Thompson^ Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — I am 
very glad to have learnt, from the report which was read 
at tbe comifiencement of our proceedings this afternoon 
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that the progress which has been made by this institution 
during the past year is of such a nature as to be highly 
satisfactory to all who are interested in the welfare of this 
Macjrassah ; and I rejoice to be able upon this occasion to 
repeat those congratulations which were offered here last 
year by my friend Mr. Justice Wilson, when he said that 
the progress that ftiig institution had rftade during the 
twelve months which were then drawing to a close had 
been such as might fairly satisfy all who were interested 
in its success. It is very pleasing to know now, after 
another year has passed, that that progress has still been 
fully maintainad. 

This institution may claim a century of life, and it is, I 
believe, among the oldest of the educational establishments 
now existing in India; but, like all ancient institutions, it is 
essentially necessary that in a time of change and progress 
like that in which we live, the Calcutta Madrassah should 
maintain a steady advance, and should suit itself, as time goes 
on, to the changing circumstances of the period ift which it 
has to discharge its important duties. What may have 
been a very satisfactory and sufficient education in the 
days of Warren Hastings, when this MadPassah was found- 
ed, would be regarded by all men as altogether inadequate 
to ^^he needs of the present day ; and while I arn very glad 
to know that this institution has progressed with the ad- 
vance of the time, I desire very earnestly to impress upon 
those who are concerned in its management, the necessity 
for steadily continuing that progress, and of making this 
college more atyi more fitted for the important w »rk which 
it has now to discharge. And when I say this, I have not 
forgotten that tlTis is speciallj^ a Mahomedan institution^ 
and that it is not for me to express an opinion upon the pecu- 
liar educational iiee<ls of the Mahomedan community ; but 
this, at least, I may say with great certainty, — that a wide, 
solid, and liberal education is necessary in these times for 
men of every race, creed, and class, if they desire^to maintain 
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their proper place in the battle of life, and to hold their 
own among their fellow-countrymen. {Applause,) As you 
all know, it is a cardinal maxim of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India, that we should always preserve an attitbd,^ 
of strict impartiality towards all creeds and classes in this 
country. {Hear^ hear,) What we have to do is, not to 
look to the race from which a man has sprung, nor to the 
creed which he professes, but to enquire what are his 
personal qualifications and what is his individual conduct ; 
and, under circumstances like these, it behoves, as it seems 
to me, the Ipading men of every community in India to 
take care that their brethren in race and faith do not fall 
behind in the struggle of life, -iaiid to unite earnestly for 
that purpose. The educational task of to-day, gentlemen, 
is an arduous task, and for its full and complete accom- 
plishment it requires the united action of forces of every 
description — of the Government on the one side, and of 
private individuals on the other — of public assistance and 
of religious zeal ; and, above all, it is a task which needs 
that men should"^ cast aside all mere regard for individual 
opinion or personal preference, and that they should unite, 
on all hands to accom* lish one of the most important and 
greatest works which can be done in this day for the benefit 
of the Indian people. {Applause!) I can truly say, gentle- 
men that I feel a great interest in the welfare of this 
institution, as I do in that of all the institutions of higher 
and middle education in the land. You know very well 
that I earnestly desire to see the extension and improve- 
ment of primary education ; but it would be a great error 
indeed if any man were to suppose that I did not desire^ 
with equal earnestne.ss, the maintenance and advancement 
of higher and middle education. {Applause,) And it seems 
to me that there are features in to-day’s proceedings which 
may give the utmost encouragetiient to the friends of higher 
education, and especially to those who are interested in the 
prosperity of this iustitutioh. 
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We have heard read out l^p us to-day -a long list of 
donations of Mahomedan gentlemen who have come forr 
ward upon this occasion to testify to their deep interest in 
this place of education. I need not remind you of the 
nS:mes that are contained in this list, or of the important 
and many doifations that have been announced. I need 
not recall to your rScoJlection the Rs. 15^000 which have 
been given by the Amir-i-Kabir and the Rs. 6,000 by Syed 
Lntf Ali Khan, and the Rs. 3,000 by Syed Ali Khan, Baha- 
door, and the other donations mentioned this afternoon. 
They show (and I am most gratified that it should be so) 
the strong interest that these Mahomedan gentlemen feel 
in the success of this institution for Mahomedan educa- 
tion, an^ their ready willingness to aid it with generous 
assistance. And, gentlemen, I esteem it ah honour that 
many of the donors upon this occasion have thought fit to 
connect my name with the scholarships and prizes which they 
have established ; and I can assure them and you that they 
could not have done anything more gratifying tJb me than 
to come forward, as they have done to-day, to contribute 
out of the wealth with which God has endowed them for the 
maintenance of this educational institution. {Applause.) 
But, gentlemen, there is another circumstance connected 
with to-day’s proceedings which I have heard with yet 
greater satisfaction, and that is the contribution which has 
been announced as having been made by the Maharajah of 
Durbhungah. Gentlemen, that distinguished nobleman 
could scarcely have done a better deed than to give this 
proof of the sympathy which he and other Hindoos can feel 
for a Mahomedan place of education. We have heard, 
alas ! on more than one recent occasion, of unhappy and 
disgraceful disturbances which have sprung up out of reli- 
gious quarrels in more than one part of the country ; and no 
man in India can do a better act than to set the example 
ijyhich the MahArdj^h of Durbhungah has set to-day, of that 
union in a work for the public good, wlfich, if tfee 
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example is widely folio weds will tend more than anything 
else to put an end to these animosities which are a discredit 
to the country, and to bind together in close and intimate 
connection men of all creeds and classes in this wide lan^jL 
{Applause.) I see, then, in these donations and in the 
interest which tjiey testify as being felt in this college, ti 
bright promise of future progress and continued prosperity 
for the Calcutta Madrassah ; and I can truly say that I shall 
watch with the deepest interest the advance of this insti- 
tution. But before I conclude my observations, I want to 
say a few words to those* who, after all, have more, perhaps, 
to do with the success and prosperity of this college even 
than the munificent donors whoSe gifts have been announced 
on this occasion. I would desire very earnestly to exhort 
the students cf this Madrassah to. do their part in promoting 
its prosperity. We^ have a homely proverb in England 
which runs to this effect — ‘‘ You may take a horse to the 
water, br^t you cannot make him drink.’* So, gentlemen, 
you may bring students to this Madrassah : you may shower 
down before them all the rich stores of learning ; you may 
endow them with scholarships and offer them prizes; but 
if they do not exert T* emselves, if they do not do their 
part in the work which has to be done here, all that others 
do will be ineffectual, and they will obtain no benefit fi’om 
the exertions of their friends. It rests, then, with you — 
the students of this institution — to determine whether, as 
years go on, it shall he a continued and increasing success. 
The character of the students determines mainly the cha- 
racter of every place of study, and the imputation of this 
college is in your hands. And in thus exhorting you to 
uphold that reputation, I might remind you that the success 
or failure of your career in life depends upon the use which 
you make of the few^ years of fertile youth which you will 
pass upon these benches. I might put before you in vivid 
colours how, if you waste your time here, you will be left 
bfiiind in "the keen struggle of these days, by those who 
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value what you despise ; and I might say with tttith that 
worldly success and worldly fame will be the reward of 
your industry and will crown your efforts. But I prefer to 
before you an aim less personal and less material, and 
to invite you to remember how great a place in the history 
of human learning^^ h;is been, in past i^mes, occupied by 
Mahome<lan men of letters and men of science. Turn your 
eyes to those famous schools from whence so many branches 
of knowledge spread over Europe in the Middle Ages, and 
see what was then accomplished by men with whom you 
claim community of thought and of opinion (applause) ; 
and then determine that it shall not be your fault if you do 
not do,, something, little tfiough it may be, to raise the 
standard of your own special education, and^ to make its 
future somewhat less unworthy of its brilliant past, (Loud 
and continued applause,^ 

I have one more word to say, which will perhaps not be 
altogether unacceptable to my young friends her^. I want 
to ask Dr. Hoernle whether he will be good enough to grant 
a holiday for the rest of the week to the students of this 
Madrassah. 

[The stu dents were then called upon to give three cheers for the 
Viceroy, which was warmly responded to. The inoceediogs then 
concluded.] 
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CRIMINAL' PROCEDURB CODE, 1882, AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Feb, 1883. [In the Legislative Council heM on the 2a(l February, Mr. Ilbert 
movetl for, and obtained, leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Code^ 
of Criminal Procedure, 1882, so far as it relates to the exercise of^ 
juris«liction over European British subjects. Mr. Ilbert explained the 
existing law on the subject, which had bden settled in 1872, and 
the principles by which the Government had been guided in framing 
the proposals which he was now asking leave to lay before the Council. 
“The Government,” he said, “are of opinion that the time has come 
when the settlement which was arrived at in 1872 may with safety, and 
ought in justice, to be re-considered ; we are of opinion that, if this 
question is re-opened, it ought to be settled on a permanent and stable 
fouinlation ; and, finally, we are of opiaiion that no change in the law 
can be satisfactory or stable which fails to remove at rynce and com- 
pletely from the Code every judicial disqualification which is based 

merely on race distinctions The only object which 

we have in view is to provide for the impartial and effectual admi- 
nistration of justice. It is by that test that we desire our proposals to 
be tried. If they are tried by that test, I am not without a confident 
hope that they will commend themselves both to the European and 
to the Asiatic subjects of Her Majesty as reasonable and just.” 

• Mr. Evans, who said that he was not well acquainted with the 
rules <'f debate in the C’ouncil, wished to know whether the princi- 
ples of the measure were t be debated on the present occasion or at 
a later stage. Most /i the non-official members of the (Council had 
like himself, hear<l for the first time to-day, what the proposed mea- 
sure was. The question involved was (»ue of the gravest importance 
to the English community in Iinlia, and he would ask His Lordship 
if he consi'lered that it was more convenient to debate the principle 
of the Bill on the motion for leave to introduce it, than that the 
motion should be postponed so ns to give time to the non-official 
English C(»mmunity in India, which was soatter^l far and wide in 
the various provinces, to make their voices heard : at any rate, he 
thought that it should be p<»stponed to-day, as 6e felt that otherwise 
he could not give full oonsi<leration to it. 

His Excellency the President said ; — ] 

Nobody is pledged in the smallest degree by the intro- 
duction of this or any other Bill, and it would be obviously 
very unfair that Honourable Members of Council should be 
cafled upon to express an opinion on the principle of a 
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Bill which they have not aeen. Nothing could be more 
lucid than the statement made by my honourable and 
learned friend who proposes to introduce the Bill, but, until 
the Bill itself is in the hands of the public, it would be un- 
fair both to them and to the Government that any opinion 
should be expressed upon it, or that an^r discussion should 
take place upon the measure in this Council. 

No one knows better than my honourable and learned 
friend Mr. Evans how difficult it is to understand a Bill, even 
with the clearest explanations of its provisions, until you 
have the Bill itself before you ; and the public are some- 
times perhaps a little too much inclined to criticise by 
anticipation measures of« which they know nothing and* 
have seen nothing ; and I myself should not be in the 
smallest degree inclined to give any sort of encourage- 
ment to a procedure which, as I have said, is unfair both 
to the Government and to the public. 

I need not, I am sure, say that the Government has no 
desire to push this matter forward without giving full time 
for its consideration. The proper occasion, I think, for 
discussing the principle of the Bill will Jpe on its reference 
to a Select Committee. I look upon that stage of the pro- 
cedure as standing in the place of what is called ‘ the 
second reading ’ in Parliament at home. In the House of 
Lords, a Bill is often brought in and put on the table 
without saying a word ; in the House of Commons, this is 
not the case, but the occasions on which discussions arise 
on the introduction of a Bill arc rare, and debate on the 
principle of the measure takes place on the second 
reading. 

What I would, therefore, suggest would be that leave 
should now be given to bring in this Bill 5 that it should 
be brought in at the next meeting of the Council, and 
then published ; and that due time should be given, before 
the motion is made for its reference to a Select Commit- 
tee, in order to enable Members of Council fo considw it 
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when they receive it in print, and to be prepared to dis- 
cuss it fully after they have acquired a perfect knowledge 
of its provisions. 

[Mahdrdj^ Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore having asked pennissitin 
to acidress the Council on the subject of the Bill, the ViceroJ 
remarked : — , 

Although, accoiding to strict rul^ the Maharajd has 
lost his turn for speaking, I am sure that this Council 
would wish me to give him leave to address them. And, 
in doing so, I should like to take the opportunity of 
expressing the great regret I feel that this, I believe, is 
the last occasion on which we shall have the presence in the 
Council of our honourable collea^i^ue Maharaja Sir Jotindra 
Mohan Tagore. During the long period of his service in 
the Legislative Council, the Mahdraja has distinguished 
himself by his fairness, his enlightened views, and his re- 
markable courtesy towards all the Members of this Council. 

The Government of India have derived very great 
advantage f-om the presence of my honourable friend in the 
Council, and it 4s a source of deep regret to me that the 
fair rule of giving a chance to others to take their place in 
this Council, and/ therefore, of not unduly prolonging the 
presence in it of one particular member, added to the 
Maharaja’s own desire to be relieved of duties which clagh 
with his other engagements, has necessitated his retire- 
ment, and occasioned the great loss to the Council which 
must result from his absence from it. 

[Mah^rdjd Jotin<lra Mohan Tagore expressed the grateful thanks 
of himself and his countrymen, to the Viceroy, for redeeming the 
promise, held out last session, to amend that portiofi of the Criminal 
Procedure Code relating to the trial of British born subjects, and 
thus to remove an anomaly which had been a source of standing 
complaint to his countrymen. lie felt, on leaving the Council, an 
honest pride in having occupied a seat in it while this and other great 
measures of reform had been either initiated or passed under the 
auspices of Lord Ripon ; and he concluded by tendering His Excel- 
lency his grateful thanks for the manner in which he had referred to 
his services.] 
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CALCUTTA TRADES ASSOCIx\TION DmNER. 

[The annual <liiiner of the Calcutta Trades Association took 6th Feb. 18 
place at the T<*wn Hall on Tuesday evening, the 6th February, 
the Viceroy beings present for the first time on such an occasion. 

Upwards of two humljed gentlemen, of whom jiearly one hundred 
were invited guests, sat •tlown to tlinuer, including tlie laentenant- 
Governor of Ilengal, the Chief Justice, the bishop of Calcutta, the 
Hon. Sir Steuart bayley, the Uev. Dr. P. Goethals, the Hon. 

Mr. Ilbert, the I Jon. Mr. Hunter, Lieutenant-General T. F. Wilso»i» 

Archdeacon baly, the Hoy. H. S. (Junningham, Major-General 
Greaves, Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, Babu Kristo Dass Pal, Nawab 
Abdul Latif, Sir Walter DeSouza, the Hon. (’. Macaulay, Mr, 

H. \V. Jhimrose, Lctrd AVillif«a beresford, Messrs J. Westland, 

A. Mackenzie, D. Barbour, Horace Cockeiell, &c., &c. 

After the toast of The Queen-Empress and thh Royal Family’’ 
had been proposed and drunk, the Master of the Association (Mr. D. 

Zemin) rose to propose the toast of the Viceroy’s health, and in doing 
so was received with loud and prolonged cheering. Mr. Zemin 
expressed the great pleasure it afforded himself and the Association to 
welcome the Viceroy for the first time at their annuaT festival, — a 
pleasure which was greatly enhanced by the fact*that Lord Ripon 
was so trusted, respected, and so highly regarilcd by all ranks and 
classes in India. He reviewed briefly the principal measures of the 
Viceroy’s administration and dwelt upon the ultimate and lasting gootl 
which must result from f] is Excellency’s rule in India. The Viceroy, 
on Hsing to respond bo the toast, was received with much cheering 
He said : — ] 

Mr, M aster y Mr. Rivers Thompson^ and GentleineUy 
— I thank you most sincerely for the kind and cordial 
manner in which you have received the toast that has just 
been proposed U you ; and I thank you, Sir, exceedingly for 
the terms in which you have been good enough to speak of 
the course which I have pursued since I first took upon me 
the duties of the great office Avhich I have now the honour 
to fill. You have told us, Mr. Zemin, that this is the first 
occasion upon which any Viceroy or Governor-General of India 
has been present at this annual dinner of the Calcutta Trades 
Association. I cannot but think that that c^ircumstagee 
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must be to ‘a great extent the result of accident, for 
I am quite sure that any of those distinguished men who 
have preceded me in the office which I now hold, would 
have been very glad to have come here on previous occa- 
sions of this kind, for the purpose of marking the respect 
which they must have entertained for this Association, and 
their sense of the services which it is calculated to render 
to the trade of this great city. {Applavuse^ But there is 
perhaps, in one respect some propriety in the fact, acci- 
dental though it may be, that I am the first Viceroy who 
has been present on an occasion* of this kind ; because 
when I look back to my past public career I remember that 
I have, perhaps, been more intimately connected, jn Eng- 
land with great trading communities than any of those Who 
have preceded me in the Government of India. {Applause^) 
I have never been connected with trade myself, but during 
the time that I had a seat in the House of Commons, I 
always represented great trading and manufacturing consti- 
tuencies ; and I have therefore learnt from the earliest 
commencement of ray public life to take a deep interest in 
all that concerns ^he development of trade, commerce, and 
manufactures, and f ^ make a close and careful study of 
questions connecb^a with the industry of the country {ap- 
plause) and of the principles which ought to guide' the 
legislation of India quite as much as they have guided the 
legislation of England. {Hear^ hear, and applauae.) 

Sir ^ — I will not follow you through the catalogue of the 
acts of the present Government of India which yon have 
passed in review. To do so would take tbo long, and it 
would be out of place upon this occasion ; -but there is one 
subject which has occupied a large portion of our' atten- 
tion, and with which we have had a good deal to do, upon 
which it seems to me that I may with propriety say some- 
thing on an occasion like the present. ITou have said 
with great truth, that it has been, and is, the earnest desire 
of fthe Govelrnment of India to encourage, by all legitimate 
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means, the development of privsjbe enterprise -in this coun- 
try. {Applause,) I remember to have heard it said, now 
many years ago, in the daj^s of the East India Company^ 
j:hat there was a feeling that the policy then pursued in 
India was one which discouraged private enterprise^ and 
looked coldly ujfon the investment of private capital in this 
country. I do not pronounce any opinion *upon this occa- 
sion as to the justice of that view; but whether it was true 
then or whether it was not, this at least I can say without 
any hesitation — that the Government of India of the present 
day regards it as a matter of primary importance that 
private enterprise should be developed in this country to the 
utmost j)ossible extent, and •that it looks with the highest 
satisfaction upon every increase in the investment of private 
capital in Indian undertakings. {Loud applause,) Nay, 
gentlemen, I will go further, and I will say that I shall 
always regard it as a subject of congratulation if I see any 
opportunity of handing over to private enterprise any of 
the work which is now performed by the already over- 
burdened Government of this country. {Continued ap- 
plause.) I am not one of those, it is ^rue, who believe 
that there is very much which any Government can do 
directly for the encouragement of industry or commerce ; 
I ^m apt to think that any Government in any country is 
much more capable of doing injury than it is of giving 
eflFectual encouragement to trade. I believe that the first 
duty of a Government is to remove all unnecessary restric- 
tions and to abstain from all irritating and needless inter- 
ference with inckistry and commerce {loud applause) ; but 
when that has Jbeen done, and when that principle is 
steadily applied, there doubtless are ways in which it may 
be the legitimate function of Government to do something 
for the promotion and advancement of commerce and 
trade ; and no doubt in this country — where the Govern- 
ment is accustomed, and is obliged at present, to undertake 
many things which are not undertaken by the ftovernmeat 
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at home — there are modes^ in which such encouragement 
may be offered in a perfectly legitimate manner ; and this 
also I would say, that if ever there was a country in which 
it was of the highest importance that trade should flourish, 
and spread, that manufactories should be established, and 
that new industries should be introduced, that country 
India (applause) ; for I believe that there are very few 
things which would do more to benefit the great mass 
of the population of this vast peninsula — which is now 
mainly (I may almost say exclusively) dependent upon 
the land for its sustenance and support — than that there 
should be introduced in ever}^ part of India, other industries 
and other means of employment. (Applause,) I^.. believe 
that the keen competition and the great pressure upon the 
land is one of the greatest difficulties with which the Gov- 
ernment have to deal at the present time. Now, what can 
the Government do in this direction ? This great Govern- 
ment is, as you all know, a very large consumer of goods, 
of many and varied descriptions. It makes vast purchases 
every year. Can those purchases be conducted in a manner 
more calculated in^the future than they have been in the 
past to give legitim?!^ encouragement to Indian industry? 
That was a subjooc which engaged the attention of the 
present Governuierit of India at an early period, and wLfen 
we came to look round and consider what was the 
source from which stores were derived, where they were 
purchased, and how they came into our hands, we were led 
to believe that sufficient efforts had not been made to 
procure in India itself many of those stoi^es which, with 
some inquiry and with some trouble, might be purchased 
here as cheaply and in as good quality as they could be 
brought from Europe. (Applause,) Well, we thought that 
it was worth a good deal of trouble to ascertain what could 
be done in that direction, and we have for the last two 
years steadily devoted our attention to that subject. I dare 
sayo many gentlemen may have been sometimes amused 
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by the frequent resolutions ^hich have appeared in the 
Government Gazette, very often with the signature of my 
excellent friend opposite, Mr. Barbour, pointing out what 
stbres might with propriety be procured in this country ; 
There were doubtless a lot of very small things, as it may 
appear, inclucfed in those lists ; but 3^et I doubt whether, if 
there are any gentlemen here who are interested in the 
particular trades to which those lists were applicable, they 
object to have iound that the Government ha.d turned their 
attention even to those, as some persons may think, insig- 
nificant objects, and were pajdng real, earnest, and minute 
attention to discover how they mi crhfc in this manner legi- 
timatejy encourage all the^different branches of tr.ide and ‘ 
industry in the country'. (Lowd applause.) And, gentlemen, 
there has been in some quarters a good deal of misconcep- 
tion with respect to our views and intentions upon this 
matter. I was reading, a few weeks ago, an article in that 
very excellent newspaper the London Economist, in which 
the Government of India were taken to task because it 
was supposed that they were pursuing an unwise policy in 
endeavouring to purchase things in In(iia, dearer iii y)rice 
and inferior in quality to those which might be procured 
from England or from Europe. Now that is an entire mis- 
representation of the course which the Government have 
been pursuing. In that article the writer said, There is 
no reason why the Government should carry its custom 
abroad if it can be served as well at home, and many 
reasons why it should not.” That brief sentence accurately 
represents the «ourse which the Government has pursued in 
this matter. (^Applause.) We have never thought of pur- 
chasing things in this country which could be procured 
cheaper elsewhere, nor of purchasing articles of inferior 
quality to those which could otherwise have been obtained. 
We should not have been justified in doing so; we should 
have thus been casting an unneccessary burden upon the 
tax-payers of this country. What we have done, and what 
VOL. II. 
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we intend to continue to do, this : We intend to search 
carefully in order that we may see what are the things that 
can be produced for our use here as cheap and as good as we 
can get them elsewhere ; and if they are of that character, 
then we think it our duty and our right to give the prefer- 
ence to Indian productions. {Loud^applau^e}) That course 
I hold, gentlemen, to be perfectly consistent with sound 
economic principles ; it is one \vhich the Government have 
entered upon deliberately, and which they intend to conti- 
nue to pursue, and in the pursuit of Nvhich they are most 
anxious to spare themselves no trouble in order to make 
known their wants to those who can supply them, in order 
to ascertain, by every means o^en to them, whether there 
are traders or manufactures in the country who can meet 
the requirements of the Government with regard to goods 
of which they are the purchasers ; and they are quite pre- 
pared, and most desirous, that all their arrangements with 
respect to the purchase of articles of this kind should be those 
which are most convenient to the persons engaged in the 
trade, and most calculated *0 afford the facilities to them for 
coming forward an^l offering those supplies in any department 
in which the Governm* m, may require them. (Applause.) 

Then again, gentlemen, there is another direction in 
which the Government can do something to promote pri- 
vate trade and enterprise in this country, — at least, in which 
it can abstain from doing that which would be injurious to 
private trade and private enterprise, — and that is, the Gov- 
ernment can do its best as far as possible to abstain from 
entering into any kind of competition with thfr private trader 
(hear^ hear, and applause ) — a competition which, with 
the vast resources and practically unlimited capital at the 
command of Government, must be ruinous to private trade. 
{Hear, hear,) We have taken some steps in this direction 
already, and one of them has been embodied in a resolu- 
tion which was issued a short time ago with respect to jail 
maiKifacturesV But, gentlemen, when I mention that topic, 
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I remember that it is one upon which cofisiderable dffer- 
ence of opinion exists ; an<l under these circumstances, I 
will not dilate upon it now, because it would be altogether 
inconsistent with the courtesy and good feeling which 
ought to distinguish a meeting of this description, if I were 
to touch even for a moment upon any controversial question 
or to make allusion to any matter upon which difference 
of opinion exists, or which could in the smallest degree mar 
the harmony of this friendly gathering. {Applame.) I 
will therefore pass away from that question, merely repeating 
that it is the earnest desire of the Government of India 
to abstain in every way from interfering injuriously, by any 
of its.^cts, with the utmost possible developement of pri-* 
vate enterprise and the most fruitful employment of pri- 
vate capital in this great country. {Applavse.) 

I will not, gentlemen, detain you longer. There is a 
long list of toasts before us, and there are many others whom 
you will desire to hear. It is sufficient for me, in con- 
clusion, heartily to wish every possible success to the Cal- 
cutta Trades Association. (^Loud and continued applause^ 

I attach great importance to associatior^s of this descrip- 
tion, to Chambers of Commerce, to Trades Associations, and 
to other bodies of a similar character. I believe that they 
aVe calculated to confer many benefits upon their members, 
upon the trades and industries which they represent, and 
also upon the Government. We have on more occasions 
than one derived great advantage from the representations 
made to us by the Calcutta Trades Association. I trust 
that there will always exist between that Association and 
the Governmeni of India the utmost harmony and friend- 
ship. The existence of such relations will often enable the 
Government to explain the meaning of the measures which 
it may take, and to remove misapprehensions which may 
oxist in the public mind ; while on the other hand, by con- 
sulting associations such as this, and by freely listening to 
the opinions which they may express, this ^r any other 
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Government will be saved from falling into many a mistake 
{Hear, hear.) Therefore, gentlemen, I look upon this Asso- 
ciation and other similar bodies as highly useful institutions. 
I am rejoiced to have been able to be present on this occa- 
sion and I thank you again for the cordial welcome which 
you have given to me. 

[Hia Excellency rcfhimed his seat amid kud and prolonged applause* 
A number of other toasts were then proposed and replied to, and Lord 
Eipon left the Hall about 1 a.m.] 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE SRIDHAR- 
BANSIDHAR SCHOOL, NAWABGUNGE. 

<v 

th Feb. 1883. [Qn Saturday afternoon, the 10th February, Lord Uipon distributed 
the prizes to the pupils of the Sritlhar-Bansidhar School, Nawab- 
gunge, situated about two miles from Barrackpore. The institu- 
tion was fouJided in April 1880 by Babus Rridhar Mandal and 
B{\nsi<Uiar Mandal (who contributed Rs. 18,00(» for the erection of a 
building and Rs. 15, On ‘ for tlie maintenance of the school), to meet the 
educational Wants of the pe<-ple of Nawabgunge and the adjacent 
neighbourhood, and who continue to take an active interest in its main- 
tenance and progress. The number of scholars on the rolls during 
the year was 243, the^aver-ige daily attendance being 166. The school 
consists of nine classes i which the first five are Anglo-Snrscrit, the 
next three Anglo-Vcr«:acular, and the last and lowest purely Vernacu- 
lar. The pupils, fr* m the 6th class downwards, are taught all subjects, 
except English, through the medium of the Vernacular. The school 
teacheH up to the Entrance Examination of the (’alcutta University. A 
number of 1 <lies and gentlemen, European and Native, went down from 
Calcutta to witness the proceedings, special accommodation having 
been provided for their conveyance by rail and by road ; these, with a 
number of visitors from Barrackpore, formed a consi»ierable assembly^ 
and, by the time His Excellency arrived at the school, every portion of 
the large hall in which the ceremony was hehl was occupied. The 
approach to the school, for nearly half a mile, was decorated on both 
sides with flags and greenery, and overhung with banners bearing 
appropriate inscriptions, while a large triumphal arch was erected at 
the entrance. The school-room itself was tastefully decorated with ever- 
greens, flags, mirrors, and pictures, and the band of the 4th N, I. played 
a selection of n^usic during the afternoon. Lord Ripon, accompanied by 
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Mr. H. W. Primrose an<l ('aptain Harbor*!, A. D. C., . arrives! shortly 
after 6 o'clock, the l»oys from an a'lj<»tning room chanting the National 
Anthem in Eiengali as His Excellency took his seat on the dais at 
the head of the room, 'J’he Secretary, Mr. Au‘loeto (’haran Mandal, 
having rea<l the second annual report, a competition for a gold and 
two silver medals for recitation took place. The recitations were very 
jood, and His Exc«illency foiin<l some difficulty in awarding the gold 
medal. The prizes were afterwards distributed, ai#d the Viceroy ad- 
dressed the assembly as fortc5ws : — ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — I must say that I rise on this 
occasion with an unusual amount of trepidation. I thought 
that I was coming to this school rather in the position of 
a country gentleman who visits a village school in his 
neighbourhood and distributes the prizes, than in that of 
a publia, character. When^ I entered this room, I found 
myself in the presence of a most formidaljle assembly. 
My eye first fell upon my honourable and learned friend the 
Legal Member of Council, and by his side I saw a yet 
more formidable individual, the President of the Educa- 
tion Commission, and then, which was more« alarming 
still, 1 observed in a corner of the room jbhe representa- 
tives of the Calcutta Press. {Langhter.) This, I must say, 
took me altogether aback, and instead of » this being, as I 
expected, a quiet gathering in a country school, I find 
Members of Council, representatives of the Press, of the 
Foi^eign Office, and other public departments, assembled 
here to meet me ; and then, beyond that, I have been 
sailed upon to discharge one of the most difficult duties 
which can by any possibility fall to the charge of any man^ 
namely, to pronounce upon the respective and relative 
merits of youthfe who, all of them, performed their part so 
well as those wh^ have recited before us this afternoon. 
However, I must do my best. If I had known the audience 
r was about to address, I should, of course, have sat up 
last night and burnt a large number of candles in prepar- 
ing an elaborate oration (laughter) ; but, if I am to speak 
the truth, I did nothing of the kind ; I went quietly to 
bed in perfect innocence of what was to come^v (JLaughter.^ 
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I have been speaking now for between thirty and forty 
years upon the subject of education, and I suspect my 
aiuiiencos are nearly as tired of hearing me on that subject 
as I am of S])eaking about ir ; and, tlierefore, I hope *that 
on this occasion you will excuse me if I do not come up to 
your expcctatiops. I can only say tljat I will do my best. 
I will not now trouble you with those — shall I say, com- 
monplaces ? — on the subject of education which we hear 
(happily, as I think) in these days throughout the length and 
breadth, not of Europe only, but also of India ; but it seems 
to me that there is a feature connected with this school 
which is one so interesting and so important that it will 
suffice for the few observations* which I desire to address 
to you on thjs occasion. The circumstances un{ler which 
this school has been founded afford me. I must say, the 
highest gratification. I find hero two gentlemen, Babus 
Sridhar Mandal and Bansidhar Mandal, who have come 
forward tp supply at their own cost the wants of this neigh- 
bourhood. It appears to have struck thorn that the people 
of Nawabgunge were in need of a school. What did they 
do ? They did wot ro to the Government and beg for a 
large amount of fu. .vis out of the public money, with which 
that school migbo be erected ; but they came forward with 
a generosity ,ind public spirit which does them the higtiest 
honour. Tliey said, ‘‘Wo will do this for our friends and 
neighbours; we will found this school, and establish it 
among them, that it may be for the lasting benefit of those 
among whom we ourselves have dwelt.” {Cheers.') Now, 
I can truly say that I derive the very greatest possible 
pleasure from seeing two native gentlemen taking this 
course. I feel, as is well known, the deepest interest in 
the question of education, and I desire to see education in 
all its branches spread more widely throughout the land 
in India. But we all know that education cannot be supplied 
without funds, and no one who has attended to this subject 
at all can doubt that, if the education of the people of 
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India were to be made complete and full, it would require 
an amount of money which it would alarm the boldest 
financier to contemplate. 1 find, ladies and gfentlemen, 
,that“all people throughout the world have a great dislike 
to taxation. An English Statesman once spoke of the 
people of England as having what he called an ignorant 
impatience of taxation,* {Laughter.) Well, t always thought 
that was the characteristic of rny countrymen; but I must 
say that I do not know any people in the world who 
have a greater dislike of taxation than the people of India 
(laughter), and I am quite sure that if my honourable friend 
Major Baring were to propose to supply the educational 
wants o£^this country thon^ghly and completely by the 
imposition of the taxation which would be x'oquired for that 
purpose, his popularity' would very speedily disappear. 
Well, then, how is the thing to be done ? Our revenue is 
inelastic ; the sources from which it is derived are few. 
How is this great work to be accomplished ? It can only 
be accomplished by private individuals coming forward and 
taking a share in it (loud cheers), and, trierefore, it has 
been to me a source of groat pleasure tq have had this 
opportunity of coming here to-day, and of marking, in the 
clearest and most distinct manner in my power, my high 
appfeciation of what has been done by these gentlemen in 
the establishment of this school. {Cheers^ 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — I feel, and have felt ever since 
I first came to Barrack pore, a great interest in the other 
school which exists at Barrackpore. I am very fond of 
Barrackpore as % residence, anti have always fidt an interest 
in the school the^-e, which has been supported by many 
successive Viceroys. I know that it may ho said that the 
establishment of this school here at Nawahgunge may 
interfere with the attendance of the children at the Barack- 
pore school. Probably to some extent it has ; but I am a 
friend to competition in education ; I believe that it is a 
great advantage that a school established and •supported 
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by the Government should ^ave in its immediate neighbour- 
hood another school established and founded by private 
liberality to enter into competition with it, and keep it up 
to the mark. (Cheers,') I am quite sure that when I‘ say. 
that, I do not speak only my individual opinion, but that 
that view of the subject will be endorsed *by those distin- 
guished gentlemen connected with othe Education Depart- 
ment whom I see here on the present occasion. You all 
know the valuable effects of competition in a matter of 
this kind, and, although I think the day is far distant when 
as my friend Mr. Croft said on the last occasion on which 
he visited this school, the time may come when the Educa- 
tion Department will be supo^'fluous, nevertheless I think 
that it is a very good thing that Government schools in all 
parts of the ' country should have keen competition to en- 
counter with schools established by private individuals. 
(Cheers,) Ladies and gentlemen, for these reasons I am 
very glad to have been able to come here to-day. 

I find in the report just read, that it is the intention of 
the gentlemen who ha\e founded this school to found also^ 
in connection witjn it, a library and a scholarship with which 
they have done nv the honour to connect my name ; and 
when I say that they have done me the honour, I am not 
making use of an empty phrase. I do esteem it an hoiTour 
to have my name connected with anything calculated to 
promote the spread of education in this great country, and 
I readily accept the proposals which these gentlemen have 
made. (^Cheers.) 

I have been asked also to become a patron of this in- 
stitution : I shall very gladly do so, and I ean truly say that 
it is my most sincere wish that this school, founded with 
so much generosity, may continue for many and many 
generations to confer large benefits on the children o 
this district, and to keep alive in the grateful memory o 
its inhabitants the names of the brothers Mandal. (Loud 
and oontin'Ued cheers,) 
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[The ceremony of unveiling the statue of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
•which has been efected on the Haitian, a short distance ea%t of Prin* 
sep*s Ghat, was perfordSed^by the Viceroy on ThurSday eventii^g, the 15th 
February, in the presence of a large gathering, amongst whom were 
the Commander-in-(y%ief and his Staff, the Lieutenant-Governor and 
his Staff, the Members of Council, the ^'hief Justice, the Bishop of 
Calcutta, Ac. The ground about the statue was ornamented for the 
OGcasiv)n with Venetian musts, entwined with leaves, and supporting 
lines of banners one from another. On the south side of the statue 
a daia, draped in re«l, was erectod for the accommi>dation of His 
ExcellettCy the Viceroy and others ; and about the dais most of the 
general public pi’esent took up their places. A numl^r of troojis and 
volunteers lined the ground arouuii the statue. The Viceroy arrived 
at 5‘30 P.M., and was receiv 0 <l with a royal salute. Behind the Vice- 
roy’s chair was a flag-staff for the royal standard, round which a 
detachment of the Warwickshire Regiment was formed up as a guard 
of honour. The standard was hoisted on His Excellency’s arrival. 
Lonl Ripoii having taken his seat, the inembfys of the Memorial 
Committee were presented to His Excellency by Sir Richard Garth, 
whoo^»ened the procee lings with the ffdlowing H(]<ireHS : — 

“ Your Excellency, Sir Rivers Thompson, my Lord Bishop, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, — It is a matter of regret to me that the honour of ad- 
dr^ing yt»u upon this occasion has not devolved upon one more 
worthy than myself. 

“My only claim ti» that honour, if claim it may be called, consists in 
this, — that I and my friends here, whom I have just now had the plea- 
sure of presenting Your Excellency, are the only remaining mem- 
bers in 1 aloutttt of a (Committee which was formed eo long ago as the 
yew 1876 for the purpose of erecting this statue. 

“ On the i6th<»i March in that year, a public meeting was held in 
the Town Hall of this city, at which it was resolved, on the motion of 
Sir R. Temple, * That the virtues and great public services of His Ex- 
oeDeticy Lor i Napier of Magdala during a long and eminently dis- 
tfngiiishe 1 Career are worthy of being commemorated by a permanent 
memorial.’ It wae further resolved that this memfxrial nh^'uld take 
the form of a statue, and we, the t'ommittee, were appointed t«* carry 
ottt the ueoessary arrangements. It is now, Hir, no sniall gratifloation 
to us, who are left of that Committee, that ’under Yoilt ExoeReimy’s 

. Tl 
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kind auspices our*(luties are being brought this day to what I hope 
will he consitlered a successful conclusion. 

“ I cun only say that if it he a success, the credit will be due, not to 
any exertions on our part, but mainly, I need hardly say, to the 
paiii" which have been bestowed, and I ought to add, the generosity 
which has been shown us, hy the eminent sculptor Mr. Bcchm, who 
has been kind enough to undertake the work, as well*as to the gener- 
ous assistance and 6ordial co-operation which \ve have received from 
all quarters, both here and in England. 

“ We are greatly indebted, in the first place, to the Government of 
India for so kindly presenting us with the metal of which the statue 
is composed. We are extremely grateful to our friends in England 
(and amongst them, I h»'pe I may be allowed to mention His Uoyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales) for the warm interest which they have 
shown and the trouble they have taken in making the arrangements 
there. I desire also to thank my honourable friend the Lieiitenant- 
Governor for the kin<l and liberal aid which has been afforded us by 
the Government of Bengal : and last, but by no means least, I beg 
to thank our good friend (y'olonel ('rookshank f<*r the admirable mantter 
in which he has performed that troublesome, and too often, I fear, 
thankless, office of Secretary to the Committee. (Applause.) 

“ And, Sirf I feel that I should be omitting a very important part 
of my duty on this pccasi ui, if I faile 1 to rec'»gnise in the most pub- 
lic manner a fact which I kin»w will be a real gratification to Lord 
Napier himself, that amongst the numerous coutrii iitions to this 
statue, which have showr; yd in upon us from all parts (»f Itulia, a 
very large proportiotj has been received from the Native community 
and another largr share from sohliers in the Array. (Applause.) 
Lord Napier, wc all know, was pre-eminently the st Idier^s friend. 
He not only led him on to victory in the field, hut he always endea- 
vc^ured to ]>romote his welfare in the camp and in the barrack. He 
devoted bis energies not only to niaintaiiiliig the efficiency but to 
promoting the health, the recreation, ami the moral iiiipn^vement of 
the Army, and I feel sure that it will be a real pleasure to him t<» learn 
how large a share the private soMier, both native aftd European, has 
had in erecting this tribute to his memory. (Applause.) 

“ Sir, I feel that in Your Excellency's presence, it i.s neither my 
place nor my privilege on this occasion to eidarge upon the virtues 
an«* achievements of the great and good man in whose hommr we are 
here assembled ; and 1 beleive I shall be consulting the wishes of all 
who bear me when, without further prelude, I ask Your Excellency, 
on behalf of the Committee, to be kind enough to unveil this statue, 
(Applause,) 
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His Excellency the Viceroy then rose and said : — '} 

Sir Richard Oarth^ Mr. Rivers Thompson^ Ladies and 
Gentlemen ^ — Before I proceed to discharge the duty to 
which I have just been invited by the Chief Justice, I will in 
accordance with the custom upon occasions of this descrip- 
tion, ask youf permission briefly to recall to your recollec- 
tion some of the d^etjs which have mailted the career of 
the eminent man in whose honour we are gathered together 
to-day ; and yet it seems to me that it must be superfluous 
that 1, or any man, should speak of Lord Napier’s deeds 
and of his virtues to such a distinguished audience of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta ; for there must be many here 
assen^bled to-day who ha^ watched his honourable career, • 
and who knew him well during the half century in which 
he devoted himself to the service of India ; but still we 
are always glad to hear something of the actions of our 
friends, and therefore, I am sure that you will not think 
that I am needlessly occupying your time for a brief 
space, I mention some of the chief characteristics of Lord 
Napier’s life. * 

It is now ladies and gentlemen, fifty-fi>^e years since Lord 
Napier entered the Bengal Engineers, and I believe that, not 
far short of the first twenty years of his career, he was en- 
gaged in the useful, though perhaps not brilliant, duties which 
attach to civil engineering employment in the lower ranks 
in this country ; but we have plenty of evidence of the skill 
and the zeal with which he devoted himself to the dischaige 
of those duties, and I am told that those who visit Darjeeling 
yet see — in the excellent roads which, I understand, 
distinguish that, station — the result of Lord Napier’s labours. 
Somewhere about 1844 he was selected by the far-seeing 
nye of Lord Ellenborough to be sent on special duty to 
Umballa. While he was engaged in laying out the can- 
tonments which now exist at. that station, sounds of war 
reached his ears, and his martial spirit was roused by the 
tramp of troops advancing to the first Sikfi war. He .saw 
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that his opportunity was com^, and if a little bird that has 
npoken to me has not told me an untrath, and has only let 
out an open secret, I believe that on that occasion, with- 
out asking leave of anybody, Lord Napier jun^ped on his 
horse and galloped to the field of Moodkee. {Applause,) He 
came just in time to take a distinguished par1^in that bloody, 
field and to bear his full share in the yet harder contest which 
followed at Ferozshah. He was present at the victory of 
Sobraon, which closed the first Sikh war; but, as you all 
know, that war did not bring our difficulties with the Sikh 
nation to =an end, for a few yearn afterwards hostilities 
again broke out. In the siege of Mooltan Lord Napier 
took a highly distinguished part, and had a principal hand, 
as history tell us, in advising the plan of the attack which 
was made upon &at fortress. When the battle of Qoojerat 
ended that war, Lord Napier was called upon to take his 
share, as an officer of the Punjab Government, which was 
tihen constituted under Sir Henry Ijawrence, and he was a 
fellow-labourer with Henry and John Lawrence in the 
great work of ruling the Sikh nation and of making them, 
as they now are,^ though the latest conquered, one of the 
most contented proriaces of India. {Applause,) And he 
had no small part m that work, because be, by his labours 
as an Engineer, by that great Bari Doab Canal which die 
constructed, and by other works, did as much as any man 
among the great Punjab Administrators to confer large be- 
nefits upon the people of that province. {Appla/use^ There 
was another work in the Punjab which was a great one in 
its day — the Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to Peshawar, 
constructed under Lord Napier’s superii^^tendence. It is 
true that that work now may be regarded as insignificant 
by the side of the yet greater engineering triumphs which 
have made the railway to the fortress of Peshawar, and 
which have spanned the Indus by the great Attock bridge, 
but, in its day, that work was one of the highest utility to 
tb^ defence- and defelopment of the Punjab. Tima went 
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on and tbe Government of I^dia, watching the career of 
this distingoished Blngineer, thought that they could not . 
do better than call him down to Calcutta to take over a 
not unimportant position in the Engineering Department 
here. Hardly had he come, when the great and terrible 
conflict of the tnutiny commenced; and when he was select- 
ed by Lord Canning, to bear a great part in that contest. 
He served as (vhief of the Staff to the gallant Outrara at 
the relief of Lucknow, and he was associated with Sir 
Colin (Campbell as his Chief Engineer ; afterwards he was 
one among the foremost of those who led that wondrous 
chase, going on from day to day and week to week, which 
ended jit last in the capturg of the great rebel Tantia Topee ; ■ 
and foremost among the foremost was Robert Napier, (ilp- 
plause.) When the mutiny was over, he was not allowed 
to rest, but was sent forth after a short interval to bear 
a great part in the China war, which broke out shortly after 
l3io mutiny was brought to a conclusion. Returning to 
India,. I have heard it said, so modest was his own estimation 
of his great powers, that there was a moment when he con- 
templated retiring from the service ; bu{ the Government 
that he served knew him better, and they put him into the 
Council of the Governor-General as Military Member, 
where he discharged his duties with that zeal and energy 
and with that devotion to the interests of the army, which 
were his most marked characteristics. 

From the Council of the Governor-General, he went to 
be Commander-in-Chief in Bombay, and in that capacity 
he was selected to lead forth the expedition which was 
sent to Abyssini^. He there to led our troops over succes- 
sive ranges of lofty mountains, to the assault of a position 
believed by those who held it to be impregnable, and which 
fell, almost as the walls of Jericho fell before the Israelites 
at the very sight of Lord Napier’s army. (Applause.) 
Then, covered with the honours that he had won in this 
long and distiiigaisiied career, he returned once more^ to 
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India to fill the great office of Commander-in-Chief. While 
he held it, he was not called upon to take part in a great 
war, or to couduct any military operation ; but he won for 
himself that title — to my mind more honourable than that , 
of victor — to which Sir Richard Garth has alluded, for he 
was called the soldier’s friend. {Applause}* And I believe 
that none will dontradict me when Isay that, distinguished 
and eminent as were the men who filled the office of Oom- 
mander-in-Chief in India before Lord Napier, none of them 
so truly fulfilled the character of the soldier’s friend as he 
did, — that friend, mind you, of European and Native soldier 
alike {af*plause)j for he knew the Native army well, and 
loved it; he knew the British ^oldier well, and c^red for 
him ; he cared alike for their welfare, for their health, and 
for their amusement, and he took care to provide for them 
in all these respects. 

Such, then, ladies and gentlemen, was Lord Napier’s 
career. The time came when he left the shores of the 
country that for nearly half a century he had served with 
so much zeal ;’and he still received further marks of his 
Sovereign’s favour, fv- , as we all know, he has until the 
last few months been employed in the command of Eng- 
land’s greatest fortress. (Applause.) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, such is a brief and very ‘tin- 
worthy account of a noble life. What is the key to the 
deeds that have been accomplished and to the qualities 
that have been displayed ? The Poet Laureate has said, — 
Not ouce or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty was the way to gjory. 

(Applause.) 

(It seems to me that in those two lines, written with the 
pen of Genius, is described the chief characteristic of the 
British soldier. 

The soldiers of other nations may be as brave as ours ; 
they may hi?^,ve won for their respective countries victories 
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as brilliant as any that are |inscribed on British banners ; 
but they seem to me, generally speaking, to have made the 
aim of their eflForts the attainment of glory ; to have sought 
the bubble reputation at the cannon's mouth/' With the 
soldiers of England it has been otherwise : for the end of 
their efforts has-been ^to do their duty {applause) ; they have 
not even sought theil* qpuntry’s glory, in the vulgar sense of 
the term ; they have sought to do their duty that England 
might be able to do hers ( applause) ; and in that, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, lies the true secret of the aluiost| un- 
varying success which has attended the British arms. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, surely if ever there was any man 
who laboured in that spirit in the discharge of his duties, 
that man was Robert Cornelius, Lord Napier. (Applause.) 
Brave among the bravest, — foremost in the hour of danger, 
— firm and enduring |in the weary march and in the hot 
pursuit, he was in times of peace the gentlest among the 
gentle, and he has borne with a singular modesty the many 
honours aiid well-earned distinctions which have been 
showered upon him by his grateful Sovereigh, and of which 
the last has/made him the first Field Mars^hal who ever rose 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. (Attplause,) He never 
regarded his soldiers as instruments to his own advancement. 
Ho cared for them and watched over them in times of 
peace with the same zeal and earnestness .. nd vigour as those 
with which he led them to victory in war. He loved Euro- 
pean and Native alike, and therefore by Native and Euro- 
pean alike he was loved. (Applause) Surely, then, it is 
right that we ^hould do honour to such a man — that we 
should hold up his bright career for the imitation of jail the 
members of his noble profession ; and it seems, therefore, to 
me to be eminently fitting that the statue of Lord Napier 
should take its place beside those of Hardinge, Lawrence, 
of Canning and Outram, — of the chiefs whom he served 
so well, and of the friends by whom he was so loved. 
(Applause.) 
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[The cloth eatiriopiagtbestatt^e was then removed bja squad of 
the Boyal Warwickshire Regiment, and, as the statue stood revealed, 
the guDS in the Fort boomed forth, the troops gave a general salute 
due to a Field Marshal— that is, the regimental colours were drooped, 
arms presented, and bands played a march. His Excellency the 
Viceroy, having examined the statue of Lord Napier, then drove off 
under the escort of the Body-Guard, the troops giving a royal salutei 
The proceedings hdVing thus terminated,^ the troops were ordered 
back to quarters, and the large gathering gradually dispersed.] 


DISTRIBUTION OP PRIZES TO THE PUPILS OF 
THE BABllACKPORE SCHOOL. 

?th Feb, 1883. [On Saturday afternoon, the 17th February, the Viceroy distributed 
the prizes to th^ Pupils of the Barmckpore School. The proceedings 
took place close to Government House, on the lawn, the boys being 
seated on two long rows of benches placed opposite each other. His 
Excellency was accompanied by the Marchioness of llipon, Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, and (’aptain Harbord, A. D. C. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the annual report by the Head 
Master, a recitatioh from Shakespeare was given by two of the boys. 
It showed a marked imi fovement on previous similar rerit.ations, 
both as to mannei^ ( C delivery ami prononneiation, and the boys, 
much t** their grntiii cation, sulwequeutly received a prize each from 
Their Excellepoies for their efficiency. The distribution < f prizes 
then took place, after which His Excellency addresseii the boyS as 
follows : — ] 

My Young Friends , — I am very glad to welcome you 
once more to this park, and to see you again assembled 
here. I heard with great pleasure the recitations which 
have just taken place, in which the boys, who took part 
in them fully sustained the character which the representa- 
tives of this school attained in that respect last year. 
I have listened with great attention to the report which 
was read at the commencement of these proceedings ; 
and, though I re^iret to fimi that the students from this 
school have not been so successful on a late occasion at 
tl^e Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Uniyersity as 
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they had been pteviously, ye^ I am quite ready to accept 
the explanatioQ Which has been offered by your head master 
for your failure at the present time, in the earnest hope 
that you will use every endeavour to retrieve the reputa- 
tion of this school upon a future occasion. I can assure 
you that I shall watch the matter with very great attehtioh 
for I feel a strong i^ter^St in this school* as all my prede- 
cessors in the office of Governor General of India have 
always done. I enjoy my visits to Barrackpore very 
much, and, from the first time I came here, I learned to 
feel a strong interest in the prosperity and advancement 
of this institution. The circumstances which have attend- 
ed the. Entrance Examination this year have led me to 
think that it is desirable that I should make some altera- 
tion in the character of the prizes which I* have hitherto 
offered to the students of this institution. I think that, 
on the first occasion when I met you here, I said that I 
should very likely change the subjects for which these 
prizes were given from time to time, and whal; I propose 
to do now is this : Instead of the two books which have 
been offered for prizes in particular subjects this year 
and last year, I intend next year to offer a prize of Rs. 100 to 
the student who takes the best position in the Entrance 
EjJamination of the Calcutta University ; and I earnestly 
trust that all of you, my young friends, who are sufficiently 
advanced to take part in that examination will do your 
utmost to win the prize. 

In the report, allusion has been made to the school which 
has recently b^en established at Nawabgunge. I am not 
surprised to learn that the establishment of that school in 
this immediate neighbourhood has diminished the number 
of students attending at the Barrackpore school. That 
was natural, and to be expected. But I am very glad to 
find that your master is not inclined to view with undue! 
jealousy the establishment of that institution, which is 
calculated undoubtedly to confer many benefit* upon the 

VOL. Iln 
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people who dwell at Nawabgunge itself ; and I trust that 
the friendly rivalry which will exist between that school 
and this school will ultimately tend to the mutual advan- 
tage of both. You should recollect, my young friends, 
that this Barrackpore School has a great advantage (at 
all events, in one respect) over the school at Nawabgunge, — «. 
in that it has beecr established many yeavs, and that it has 
something of a history. This school has been in close 
connection with a long series of Viceroys and Governors 
General of India^ and it behoves you, who belong to an in- 
stitution which is comparatively old as an educational insti- 
tution in this country^ to do your utmost to uphold its 
reputation, and, by devoting yourselves zealousl}’^ to your 
studies, to take care that it does not fall in the smallest 
degree into disrepute. {Cheers.) 

Now, I do not know that I could employ any better 
means of inciting you to take the utmost advantage of the 
benefits which this institution is calculated to confer upon 
you if you make the best use of the instruction which is 
here offered to you, than by briefly alluding to the life of 
one who was, new m • ^y years ago, a student in the 
Barrackpore School. The student whose example I desire 
to set before you on this occasion is the late Dr. Bolans^th 
Bose. His family lived in the neighbourhood of Barrack- 
pore, but his father died when he was still very young, 
and left his mother with young children in a state of much 
distress. Young Bolanath had therefore only to rely upon 
his own abilities and his own energy; but he had one 
great advantage when he was about eight or ten years 
old — this Barrackpore School was established in the 
neighbourhood of the residence of his family, and he was 
at once sent there, and he made the best use in his power 
of the advantages of the institution. At an early period 
of his career as a scholar he attracted the attention of 
Lord Auckland, who was at that time Governor-General 
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of India ; and that nobleman followed his career with very 
great interest for many years.** When his time of school- 
ing in the Barrackpore School came to an end, Lord 
Auckland testified the interest that he felt in him^ by 
taking measures to enable him to attend the Calcutta 
Medical Colley ; and I understand that while he used to 
spend his weeks in Calcutta, he was in thfe habit of walk- 
ing back to Barrackpore every Saturday to see his family, 
and of returning to Calcutta on foot the following Monday. 
VV'^ell, he made good use of his time at the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College, and at last, by the generosity of the late Baboo 
Dwarkanath Tagore and other "gentlemen, he and three 
companions, I think, were enabled to undertake what was 
then regarded as the perilous journey to England, in order 
that he might have the advantage of studyingnn the medi- 
cal institutions there. In the course of that study he won 
many a prize, and, if I mistake not, he was the first native 
of India who took the degree of Doctor of Medicine in the 
University of London. 

While in England he enjoyed still the favour of Lord 
Auckland and of other gentlemen who had felt an interest 
in him in his own country, and efforts were made to get him 
admitted to the regular Indian Medical Service ; but unfor- 
tunately that Service was mot then open, as it now is, 
to the natives of this country, and those efforts failed ; 
but Dr. Bolanath Bose returned to India with a strong 
recommendation in his favour to the Government, from his 
friends in England. He was immediately employed in 
his profession b;^ the Indian Government, and filled many 
important medical offices during his long career, both in 
time of peace an5 in time of war; for he Was present, in the 
second Sikh campaign, and received, I think, a ine<lal for the 
battle of Chillianwala. A few years ago he retired from the 
service upon pension, and he died in the course of last year. 

Now, my young friends, that is a short history of one 
who began life as a young boy in the Barrackpve SchooJ, 
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their Jiuitiop. no^— land you s^ae to what a positiqij 
hp attair^pd : you sep isjrhat bpnours hp won in the fair apfj 
oppn competition pf the London University ; and you pee 
a career be^paade for himself. Well, I do not say 
^at everybody in the Barrackpore School h^s the abilities^ 
whiclr marked thfs career of Dr. Bolanath Bose; but this 
I dp say, — that if you will each of you set his example 
before you ; if you will each of you devote yourself to the 
studies in which you are now engaged, with the energy 
with which he attended to his studies when he was a 
schoolboy, although you may not attain to all the dis- 
tinctions which he won for himself, nevertheless you have 
within your reach ample meaks in this institution for 
winning for yourselves a good position in life. Remember 
that be had no advantages of wealth — he was, as his 
story tells us, a very poor boy ; it wap entirely by his own 
exertions and his own efforts that he attained to the posi- 
tions which* I have described to you ; and the best advice, 
my young friends, that I can give you, in the interests of 
t^p school end yopr own interests, is, go and do likewise. 
{Cheers.) 

The boys then adjourpqd apother portion of the grounds, wfiere, 
provided by Their ExcelJenciesi they found a Bumptuous repast of 
Hindoo sweetmeats, served up in trufe orthodox style, awaiting them.] 
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BENGAL TENANCY BILL. 

[In the Legislative Council held on the 2nd March, the Hon.^Mr, 2nd March 
Ilbert introduced a Bill to amend and consolidate certain enact- 
ments relating tci the Law of Lordlord and Tenant within the terri- 
tories under the administration of the Lieutenant-iQovernor of Bengal. 

Mr. Ilbert delivered an Exhaustive statement on the subject of the 
Bill which occupied nearly three hours. He pointed out at great 
length the necessity for the measure, revieweil the whole liistory of 
past legislation on the subject, and explained in detail the principles 
of the Bill. At the conclusion of his sneech, His Excellency made the 
following remarks : — ] 

I believe it will bo in accordance with the general 
understanding, and I think ^t will be the best course Which 
I can suggest to my honourable colleague for the Council to 
pursue, that after the very able statement of my honourable 
and learned friend no discussion should take place upon 
this question at present ; because it is obvious that in a 
matter of this magnitude members of Council wo«ild natur- 
aliv desire to have time to consider that stifftement, and the 
Bill vith which it is connected, and therefore what I would 
propose, is this — that we should, when the motions now 
before the Council with regard to this measure have been 
passed, take the further consideration of it on Monday, the 
12th, and, if it should be necessary to adjourn the debate, 
on Tuesday, the 13th of this month. The delay till Mon- 
day will give sufficient time, considering how fully the Bill 
has been discussed, and how long the matter has been be- 
fore the public, to enable us to take the further discussion 
of this Bill on that day, it being clearly understood that no 
other steps wili^ be taken upon it now/ so that the public 
will have ample time — some eight months — to consider the 
whole question and make all representations to the Gov- 
ernment before the Bill goes before a Select Committee. 

The only other remark which I would desire to make 
is this. The Government propose to give to qiembers of 
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Council, and to the public at once,*’all the papers connected 
with this case. As a rule, the Secretary of State objects 
to the publication in India of despatches to and from him- 
self^ but I have obtained Lord Kimberley's permissionr in 
this case, regarding it as one of exceptional importance, 
to publish at once, and without waiting for their being 
published in England, the despatches \vhich have passed 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State on this question ; so that the papers which will now 
be given to the public will be full and complete. 

If my honourable colleagues accept the proposal which I 
have made, no further discussion will take place now. The 
Bill will be published, and we will take up the question 
again on Monday, the 12th of March. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE CALCUTTA 
‘ VOLUNTEERS. 

March 1883. Saturday afternoon, the 3rd March, Her Excellency Lady Ilipon 

distril'Uted the prizes to-*^^ ('alcutta Volunteers on the grounds of 
the Calcutta CricUet ( lun. The muster was a large one, numbering 
more then five hundred men, while the number of spectators present 
was unusually large. Their Excellencies arrived at half-past 5 o’clock, 
and after receiving and returning the salute of the Volunteers, the 
Viceroy walked down the line with Major Hutchison and inspected the 
corps. When the inspection was over, His Excellency returned to 
the centre of the line, anti standing a little in advance of the au- 
dience, addressed the Volunteers as follows ; — ] 

Major Hutchison, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, 
and Members of the Calcutta Volunteers , — I am very glad 
to have an opportunity of meeting you once more, and to 
be able on this, as on previous occasions — and even perhaps 
to a greater degree than on previous occasions — to offer 
to you my congratulations upon the position and progress 
of this corps. You have largely increased in numbers 
since we met twelve months ago, and two new companies 
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have been added to your strength from the members of 
the Secretariat of the Bengal iQovernment. I also rejoice 
to learn that the shooting of this year has shown a marked 
improvement upon that of the previous twelve mony^s — 
good as that shooting was; and I am -very glad to be able 
to congratulate* Sergeant Spooner on having retained the 
pre-eminence which he won last year, atid on having once 
more carried off the prize given by myself. I only hope 
that he does not mean always to monopolise the winning 
of that prize. 

The Mounted Company has increased in a marked de- 
gree, not only in its numbers, which have doubled, but 
also in its efficiency, which is, I am informed, this year 50 
per cent, better than it was last year ; and I rejoice at 
this especially, because it shows that I waS not wrong 
when I ventured to say twelve months ago that, although 
the task which the Mounted Company had undertaken was 
a more difficult task than that which fell to the lot of the 
infantry, never thless, I was quite sure that bj^ their ex- 
ertions they would take care that the general standard 
and character of the corps did not suffer in their hands. 
That prophecy, I am pleased to think, has turned out to 
be correct. Major Hutchison, I owe the knowledge of 
these facts to your kindness, and to the information which 
you have placed in my hands. But I am able to appeal 
in regard to the efficiency of this corps to other testimony 
of a completely independent character ; and I am very 
glad indeed to say that I have learned from General 
Hughes that he^ was greatly pleased at the improvement 
he observed in the corps at their inspection the other day, 
and with the hearty zeal and interest which was felt by 
officers and men alike in the duties to which they have 
devoted themselves. It is to me very gratifying to observe 
the strength in which this corps has mustered to-day, for 
I see in it a proof of the progress of its numbers, and of 
the devotion of its members to the duties whicljjj they have 
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undertaken. I was somewhat sorry to find that, during 
the last twelve months, this corps was unable to avail itself 
of the means which were placed at their disposal by the 
Government with a view to their going for a few days fnto 
a camp of exercis^. I can very well understand the diffi- 
culties that might come in the way of carr3fing out a pro*- 
ject of that kindf ; at the same tim^ f must say now, as I 
said last year, that I believe even a day or two in camp is 
a very excellent training for any volunteer corps, and that 
it gives them an amount of experience which cannot be 
otherwise obtained. But^ you have here in Calcutta a great 
advantage — an advantage which makes up to no incon- 
siderable extent for an occasiopal want of the benefits of 
a camp — in being able to drill from time to time with Her 
Majesty’s regular troops. I am glad to hear that you have 
availed yourselves of that advantage largely, and I am 
quite sure that all of you will have found the benefits which 
are to be derived from taking your place side by side with 
Her Majesty’s regular forces. They no doubt must be 
your model. "W e volunteers are not conceited enough to 
suppose that with^ the V’ nited opportunities at our disposal 
we can attain to thou efficiency or to their skill ; but, at least, 
they are an example which every volunteer can set before 
him ; they are the model on which volunteer corps should 
be formed ; for, after all, they and you obey the same 
gracious Sovereign ; they and you are equally engaged in 
her service and form part of her military forces. 

One of the principal circumstances of the past year in 
connection with this corps has been the cabsence of your 
commanding officer, my friend Colonel /Graham. When 
he went on leave, it became my duty to consider whom I 
should select to officiate in his absence, and, after turning 
the matter over very carefully, I came to the conclusion 
that the best choice I could make iti the interests of the 
coirpS Was to offer the post of commandant to Major Hutchi* 
son; and it is a great pleasure to me to knO# from 
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subsequent circumstanced that you yourselves appreciate the 
justice of that choice, and that^ou have found the benefits 
which have resulted from his command. I know this, 
because some months ago, when a new Regulation, is^ed 
by the Horse Guards at home, would have suddenly re- 
moved Major Hutchison from the command of this corps, 
you gave me to umlftrsjand how much you* felt that it was 
for your interest that he should remain with you, at all 
events for a time. I knew that the Regulation being a 
general one, there was little chance of any exception being 
made to it upon a general representation from the Gov- 
ernment; but I took the course* of making, as your Hon- 
orary polonel, a personal appeal to the Commander-in- 
Chief at home, and His ^ Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge most gladly and willingly listened to that ap- 
peal and readily gave his consent to waive the Regulation 
in this case, so far as to allow Major Hutchison to remain 
with you until the termination of the present drill season. 
Well, we have seen in the results attained, anc> the good 
report which the General has just given eff you, the fruits 
of Major Hutchison’s labours, and it will be a pleasure to 
me to have the opportunity of assuring the Duke of Cam- 
bridge that bis kindness in this matter has not been 
thsowD away. 13iit, alas ! gentlemen, that kindness was 
only able to keep Major Hutchison with you until the con- 
clusion of the present drill season. That period is close 
at hand ; and as Colonel Graham will not return to you 
for another year, I again have the duty of selecting an 
officiating comgiandant. I can assure you that, in making 
that choice, I sljjill endeavour to find an officer well qualified 
for that important post, and worthy of this gallant corps, 
I shall take counsel with my friend IMajor Hurchison 
in the matter, and I have no doubt that iu a short time I 
shall be able to select some one who wdll not bo unworthy 
to succeed those who have hitherto filled the office of Com- 
manding Officer. 

VOL. II. 
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■?*»%» t9 i^^hvitfii F(£J!vs««r»- 

Tt^isk isi tl^lrd Qccailioii upo4 wbicl\ J. ht^ve haA ^be 
p^f«9Qre of mooting you oiifue ot your request, | bays worn 
tbii| uniform. On tbe first occasion I impressed upqn you 
the great importance of drifi. Last year I urged yon to 
devote yourselves .with zeal to your duties, and to remember 
that they wore real and substantial duties, e.nd m^t matters 
of show and par."de. This year I bavo no need to repeat 
that advice, because the progress which you have made 
during the last twelve months proves that no such advice 
ia needed from me or from any man. You have shewn 
that you are determined to go on from year to year, net 
merely maintaining, but '“advancing the character of this 
corps ; and by so, doing you maintaiu the place which yqu 
ought tq hold among the honourable roll qf the (Queen’s 
Volunteers, end you make the wearing of your uniform a 
proud distinction for any man. 

Major Hutchison, I am confident that this excellent 
corps will, in the future as iu the past, uphold tbe repnta* 
tiou which it has obtained, and that it will prove itself 
worthy of its position, by its dicipliue, by its drill, by its 
snocesa in shooting, and, above all, by its loyal devqtipn to 
onr gracious ^ov^rc.^n. 

[The prizes w«re fiiea distrihuted by tbe MarcbioneBB of Rifsin*} 
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VISIT TO HER MAJEStf’s SfliP “BtlRYALUS.” 

[9n We(ines(Jay afternoon, the 7th March, the Viceroy visited Her 
Majesty’s Ship 'EuryaluB, tiis Excellfency wjs receivetl on U?artl 
hf ttekr-Admiral Sir William l!iet^ett, Capthin tlaistiti^b, and k 
number ot iu lies atid gentlemen who had been invited for the 
eion, amongst whom wefe pis Excelleney Sir Ddhald Stewart^ Com** 
mander-in-Chief in India ; the Hon. Uivers Thompson, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal ; Mrs. and Miss Thompson ; His Excellency Sir 
Frederick lloberts, Commander-in-Ohief of Madras, and Mrs. Roberts ; 
Lohl and Lady Charlfee Beresford, Lady Elizabeth Clough Tai^hSh, 
Cbibfae! Pretyman, ami othei'S. On His^Exhellency’s ariival thfe yaHn 
Were manned, and a guard of honour of marines was drawn up on the 
quarter-tleck. The weather was tery unfavourable, and heavy rain 
fell during His Excellency’s visi^. After the crew had been put through 
some broadside exercise on the gun deck and the .Viceroy had in- 
spected the ship, Sir William Hewett conducted His Excellency to thb 
pbbp^ where the officer’s and men were assembled, and addreseing Hid 
Excellency spoke as follows : — 

My Lord Marquin ^ — I have to thank Your Lordship for the honour 
Your Lordship has paid the East Indies Squadron by coming on board 
the Euryalus to-day, and in the name of the Ci^ptains, o&cers, and 
crews of the ship, I beg leave to present Your Lordship with this g^tin 
whifch Captain Hastings took at Chnlout with ,a party of heaiifthn 
and marines, and two companies of the Seaforth Highlanders, I 
trust Your Lordship will accept it as a memento of the Egyptaiu 
Caippaign of 1882, in which Bi;itish sailors and soldiers fought side 
by side with the native troops of India for the honour of the Queen- 
Empress. 

ttie Excellency replied as follows : — } 

Sir WiUium Hewett , — I <Jiink you very inuch for pw- 
sePtihg mfe tvith this memofiat of an actiOii ^hich, though 
it ifras not one cff great magnitude, afforded ah opporthhity 
fot the display of those qualities of courage, of firmneBs, and 
of dash, which distinguish British Soldiers and sailors, ahfl 
1 shall always preserve this little gdn aS a hiemento of the 
deeds Which have been done ih the late campaign ; bht 1 
ha^ not only to thank ybu, Sir, fdt this pthsent which Wifi 
foita a valuable portion of hay fkihily, ah'd, as I trust, of thy 
heibdilary, ptraeessidns, btit still mote fot Ihe molt invalnahlfe 


7th March 
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and untiring assistance which you gave to the troops 
that were sent from India to ‘take part in the late opera- 
tions in Egypt, I can assure you that the Government of 
Iu^\a will ever fell deeply grateful for the cordial -aid 
which you renderefi to them and to their officers, without 
which that Expedition could not have been sO speedily and 
readily disembar%:ed, and could not; have won for itself 
those commendations which it has received from the hands of 
all who witnessed that disembarkation. And I must avail 
myself, with your permission, of this opportunity not 
only to thank you. Sir, the Admiral of this Squadron, 
but also your officers and seamen and marines, for the aid 
which they too gave to that Expedition. Even 3^our zeal 
and energy. Sir, would not have been sufficient to have 
accomplished *that which was done so speedily and effect- 
ively on that occasion, if you had not been heartily 
seconded by every officer and every man under your com- 
mand. It is not, however, only on account of the help 
which was^hus readily given to the Expedition from Indian 
that I rejoice to have this opportunity of meeting for a 
few moments those 'vhom I may take as the representa- 
tives of the India u Squadron. I rejoice also because it 
enables me to lecognise the other services which those 
seamen rendered upon that occasion to their Queen and 
country. 

I recollect how speedily and skilfully they secured the 
safety of the canal ; how they protected that great water- 
way of all nations from the danger of interruption through- 
out the military operations ; and I recollect c’^till more that 
smart and gallant operation by which you, , Sir, seized the 
town of Suez in the face of an almost overwhelming force 
with that vigour and boldness which always distinguish 
British sailors. I shall always be proud to feel that I had 
some little band in the success of that operation, because 
when you contemplated the sudden occupation of Suez, 
you asked oe to aid you in obtaining permission from the 
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Government at home to undertake that operation. I was 
most happy to do so. I knew^hat it was a somewhat risky 
undertaking ; I knew that you might be opposed a large 
force the exact strength of w^hich you did not know, but Iliad 
confidence in 3^ou that you would notjundertake an3?ffiing 
which 3"ou felbyou could not accomplish ; and I had con- 
fidence, too, that •tlmse under you would be able to accom- 
plish anything which j^ou undertook. Therefore it was to 
me a great pleasure to second your efforts so far as it was 
in my power to do so. But it was not only in these \vays 
that valuable services were rendered by the men under 
your command in the late operStions. They had another 
task to perform much more trying, and, to English sailors^ 
much more disagreeable ^than that of “facing any number of 
foes in battle. They had the hard and Wying work of 
disembarking stores and of aiding in the landing of troops^ 
of patrolling the canal through long weary weeks with no 
hope in the minds of most of them that any of them would 
have the advantage of going to the front and meeting 
their enemy face to face ; and I think that services of that 
kind — trying in their nature and wearying to gallant men — 
require as much commendation as the* most gallant per- 
formances under fire. 

, But, Sir, the British Jfavy, though not represented in 
great strength in the Egyptain operations, was represented 
there by one gallant man whose name will always be re- 
corded when the story of Tel-el-Kebir is told ; for, gentle- 
men, there are few instances of bravery and devotion more 
touching than^that which is told us in the story of Lieute- 
nant Bawson, w’ho, when he had conducted the troops to 
the front of ?he enemy’s position by^ the light of a star> 
and had fallen beneath the fire of the foe, turned to his 
General and with his dying voice said, " Did I not lead you 
straight 

Sir, I am glad to have had this opportunity of welcoming 
to Calcutta the representatives of the Indian Squadron* 
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The serviced that thstt Squadron renders ih oiiiinary timfes 
may win for them little reput&aon aiid may be little seen 
by others, but I can assure you that they are highly hp* 
pteciated by the Government of India. 

We know that ser^dce on the Indian station is in many 
respects peculiarly trying — indeedv 1 believe it may be said 
to be one of the most trying stations of^tLe British Navy ; 
and we know, also, that should the hour of danger come 
and should We have to make a call on you, you would be 
ever ready to answer. 

Sir William Hewett ^ — I rejoice to have had this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you, your officers and your men^ and I 
shall always cherish that gun as a memorial of the servioes 
of the Indian Squadron in the Egyptian War and of the 
pleasant visit paid to your ship this afternoon. 

Excellency and party then returned on shore^ undei* a salute 
of 31 guns from the Euryalus, 

The following is the inscription on the gun presented to His Excel, 
le'nby:— 

Captured on the 20th of August 1682 at Chalouf, oh the west bank of 
the Suez Canals twelve tniles from Suez, by landing phrtibs of isbatheh 
and marines from Her Majesty’s Ships Eiiryalwsy Smgtblly and 
MosquitOy and two compani»' a of the second battalion of the Seaforth 
Highlanders; and prc.«riited to His Excellency the most Honourable 
the Marquis of Bipoit, K.G., G.M.S.L, C.LE., Viceroy and Governor 
General of Indih^ by ReAr-Admirhl Sir tVilliam N. W. H'ewett, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I.) V.C.^ GotomatJdei-du Chibf of fl^r Majesty>s m. 
val Forces, East Indies, on behalf of the oaptOrs.—f^ypt^ 1882. 
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CRIMINAL PRQCEDURB*CODE AMENDMENT RIEE- 

[Thb Criminal Procedure Rill was brought up again in the Legis- 9th Marc 
laffcive Council on Friday, the 9th March, when Mr. Ilbert^ove<l 
that the Rill, so far as it relates to, the exetfcise of jurisdiction over 
SuvQpean Britieh subjects, and Statement of Objects aiid Reasons 
be published in the Gazette oj India and in the Ityal official Gazettes in 
English and in such oth'fir languages as the Local Governments think 
fit. The Council sat till a quarter to 8 o^clock in the evening, nearly 
nine hours, all the memlners (with the exception of Messrs. Bariqg 
and Hope) taking part in the debate on the RHk At the close of the 
the Viceroy spoke as follows : — ] 

/ I am vetry aorry that I shoulfi feel it my duty to detain 
the maP^bers of this Council yet a while after the length-, 
eped and able discussion^ to which we ’have listened for so 
many hours; but I feel bound to make some statement, 
before this discussion closes, of the grounds upon whicS* 
the Government have proceeded in introducing this Bill, 
and to e^tplain the reasons which led them to think ^that it 
was a right and a reasonable measure. The observations 
which I wish to make now will be, as fai» as possible, of a 
strictly practical character. I do not ’intend or desire to 
enter into needless controversy, for I *wish to reserve to 
myself the freedom carefully to weigh and consider the 
afgninents which have be§u adduced in the course of this 
debate on both sides of the question at issue. It has been 
to m® a source of regret that I have not had an opportunity 
hefpxe. torday of e^^plaining the course which the Govern- 
ment has pursued \ but that I have not had an earlier 
oppor^pity of doing so has not been my fault. It was the 
intention of ihe. Government to have taken a discussion 
upon this Bill upon the 23rd of Februa*i*y. We never had 
the least intention of hurrying this in®^aure through th® 
Oonneil, ctr of proceeding with it further than the stage 
^yhich I deseribad when it was brought in as the second 
raadi^ig a*iage di^ring the present Caleutta season ; but 
did propose, aud it was necessary that we sj^ould 
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as the rules istood when this Bill was brought in, that it 
should have been referred to a Select Committee before 
we left here, with a view to its being afterwards circulated 
and. published as the rules required. But when my honour- 
able friends Mr. Ethans and Mr. Miller became acquainted 
wdth the intention of the Government to take a further- 
stage of this Bill on the 23rd of February, they represent- 
ed that they were somewhat taken by surprise by that 
proposal. Not that I understood them to make anj' com- 
plaint of want of good faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment ; but they urged that they did not expect any such 
discussion to come on on that date. In consequence of 
those representations, T had an interview with my honourable 
and learned friend, Mr. Evans, on the 19th of February, 

, and I then said to him that I was anxious that this discus- 
sion should take place, because I felt that it was only fair 
to the Government that they should have an early oppor- 
tunity of explaining at greater length than had been 
explained by my honouarble and learned friend Mr. Ilbert, 
when he brought *in this Bill, the objects of this measure, 
and the reasons which had induced them to submit it to this 

It 

Council. I said my honourable and learned friend Mr. 
Evans — “ You niay perhaps object to a discussion, in the 
nature of second reading, but** it is possible for us under 
the present rules to take a formal discussion upon a refer- 
ence of this Bill to Local Governments ; that would afford 
a sufficient opportunity for the statement that I propose 
to make, and would not involve a discussion upon the 
principle of the Bill." My honourable and Jearned friend 
took time to consider w^hether^e could agre^ to that propo- 
sal, or whether he must adhere to the objection previously 
urged on his own behalf and on that of Mr. Miller to the 
discussion on the date proposed, and on the next day he 
informed me that he could not waive that objection. I then 
had to choose between putting my honourable and learn- 
ed friend and Mr. Miller at some disadvantage, and putting 
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myself and the Government at some disadvantage. I 
chose the latter alternative, ,1ft has been one of the many 
accusations made against the Government, that they delay- 
ed a further explanation on this subject : those who^iave 
used that argument will now have an Opportunity of judg- 
ing of the jifttice of their charge. I may as well also say, 
as my honourable and learned friend is h^e and will bear me 
out, that, when I saw him on the 19th of February, I ex- 
plained to him that the Government had no intention of 
passing the Bill during the present session ; to that my 
honourable and learned friend assents. I was, therefore, 
somewhat surprised when I saw next day a statement in 
Reuter’s telegram, that something had been said in the 
House of Commons, wifich appeared to imply that this 
measure was going to be pressed forward now ; and I 
immediately explained to the Secretary of State that that 
statement was not correct. It was founded on an entire 
misapprehension of the intentions of the Government. It 
would have been totally inconsistent with the declared 
policy of the present Government of Iftdia, if they had 
thought of unduly pressing forward this measure, and of 
not affording the fullest opportunity *to the public and 
those interested in the matter to consider it. My honourable 
fiiend Mr. Miller touched npon that point, and he seemed, 
I thought, somewhat to complain that the public had not 
been consulted in this case in the manner in which we 
professed to consult them in respect to our legislative 
measures. Now, that charge — if it was meant as a charge — 
is founded cyi a mistake. The Government never pro- 
fessed that tbpy would submit their Bills to the public 
before being brought in. No Government ever did, or 
could do, such a thing. All that we said was that, when 
our measures were brought in and published, the public* 
should have the fullest opportunity of considering them ; 
and that we ourselves desire to consider any representa- 
tions which might be made to us, upon any proposal for 
VOL. II a * 
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legislation which we might so submit. To that coarse we 
have strictly adhered in this ease, and have acted in perfect 
and absolute accordance with all our professions in respect 
to g^ing the public full time to consider our legislative 
proposals. 

I thought it necessary to make these observations in * 
order to clear away some misapprel^ensions and misre- 
presentations which have surrounded this matter for some 
time. 

And now I will proceed to state very briefly the history 
of this transaction. Something was said upon the occa- 
sion of the introduction of this Bill by Sir Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore about an undertaking which had been given him 
last year to the effect that this subject would be considered 
by the Government of India. What took place on that 
occasion was this. When the Criminal Procedure Code 
before the Council last year, one of my honourable col- 
league^— I cannot exactly remember which — who was a 
Member of' the Select Committee on that Bill, came to 
me and said that Mah&r^^ Jotindra Mohan Tagore had 
told the Select Committee that he intended to raise the 
question of the pow^jrs of Native Magistrates to exercise 
jurisdiction over Kuropean British subjects. That was at a 
time when the Bill had nearly reached its last stage, aifd 
my honourable colleague said, with perfect justice, that it 
would be entirely impossible to take up a question of 
such magnitude upon that stage of the Bill ; and he said to 
me, “ I think, if you were to speak to the Mah^rdjd and 
tell him that, if he . did not bring this mattexv forward now, 
the question would be considered by the Government, he 
probably would not press his notioe of amendment.’* I 
replied, ‘‘ I will consult my colleagues ;*’ and I did consult 
the Members of the Executive Government at that time, 
and it was with their full consent that I told Mahdrdjd 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore that the subject in which he was 
interested sbquld receive the full consideration of the 
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Government. Of coursft, by so saying I gave no pledge 
whatever to the Mah^rajd what would be the deci- 

sion at which the Government would ultimately arrive. 
All that I did say was j^nd that promise I and my^ cpl- 
leagues intended to keep — that we Mrould consider this 
question after the new Criminal Procedure Code had 
passed. But, befere we had taken any« steps whatever tp 
fulfil that pledge, we received from Sir Ashley Eden a 
letter which is contained in these papers, and that letter 
winds up as the summary of the opinion of Sir Ashley 
Eden with these words : — 

“ For these reasons Sir Ashley is of opinion that the time has 

now arrived when all Native members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service should be relieved oi^^uch restrictions of their powers as are 
imposed on them by ('Chapter XXXIII of the new Code of Criminal 
Procedure, or when at least Native Covenanted (Civilians who have 
nMudued the position of District Magistrate or Sessions Judge should 
have entrusted to them full powers over all classes, whether European 
or Native, within their jurisdictions.” 

That opinion was expressed to us by th^ Liedtenant- 
Gov^rnor of Bengal ; it was a clear aqd distinct opinion. 
There is not one word in Mr. CockerelTs letter from 
which I have quoted which indicated aay probability that 
a proposal of that kind would be received, — I will not say 
with resentment, but even with disapproval — by any 
portion of the community. Now, it is not necessary that 
I should recall to the recollection of this Council who was 
the person who made that recommendation. You all 
know that Sir Ashley Eden bad been for five years Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal ; you all know that he was a man 
of large expefience, and that he was intimately acquainted 
with the feelJngs of the European •population ; and cer- 
tainly there was ample proof that he had their respect 
and confidence in the remarkable ovations which he reiir 
ceived just before he left the country. Sir Ashley Eden 
did not accompany that letter by any other communica- 
tions upon the subject; and therefore I had no doubt 
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whatever that it contained his deliberate opinion and 
advice to the Government of ^J^dia. My honourable and 
learned friend Mr. Evans says that Sir Ashle3" Eden only 
wanted to put his opinion on reco]::d ; and he did not at 
all mean that anything should be done about it now. He 
only desired to say what he should like to see done at 
some future opportunity. But, in the ^fiist place, he says 
distinctly, in the summing up of his letter, “ the time has 
now arrived for the change and, in the next place, it 
must be borne in mind that, if Sir Ashley Eden did not 
mean that the question should be taken up at an early 
date upon his proposal, he had a perfect opportunity of say- 
ing BO ; because, by a singular coincidence marking the 
high respect entertained for that distinguished man by Her 
Majesty’s Government, he went straight from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to the Council of the Secretary of State at 
Home ; he was a member of that Council when our pro- 
posals v^ere submitted to and sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State : aifd, therefore, if we had misinterpreted his 
views as my honouiable and learned friend appears to think, 
or if we had acted hastily on his opinion, he would un- 
doubtedly have said : and I cannot for a moment think 
that my noble frltjnd Lord Hartington would not have 
communicated the fact to me : Jhe did n^ot do so. I should 
like to say one other word about Sir Ashley Eden. In the 
earlier stages of this controversy, before a large number of 
persons took to using strong language, they used language 
of a milder kind, and they talked about this Bill as an 
ideal and sentimental measure. Now, I rnqst say that, 
if ever I came across a man in my life yho was not 
remarkable for the sentimental side to his character, that 
man was Sir Ashley Eden. I do not think that I ever 
tView a man less likely to be led away by vague sentiment 
or mere theory than Sir Ashley Eden. Then, what did 
Government do ? If they had been so very keen to carry 
out this proposal, if they had been so very ready to 
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proceed rashly in this matter, — they would have had a very 
fair ground for acting at on^, in the mere fact that a man 
so experienced as Sir Ashley Eden had recommended them 
to take that action. Bjjw they did nothing of the » 
they consulted the Local Governments oi the subject, and 
the opinions ^f those Local Governments are before this 
Council. I have tiejird it said that these Local Govern- 
ments felt themselves bound to give opinions which they 
thought would be agreeable to the Government of India. 
Well, really it is needless on behalf of the Local Gov- 
ernment that we consulted — of men so eminent as those 
who fill the office of heads of tBose Governments — for me 
to reply to a charge of that description. The question 
was very carefully considered bj* thoife Governments, and 
their ppinions are, with the single exception of the Local 
Government of Ooorg, in favour of amending the presenT 
law. It is quite true that the Government of Madras 
were divided among themselves, and that the opinion 
given in favour of the Bill was only decided by^the casting 
vote of the Governor of that Presidency. It is also true 
that another gentleman, Mr. Howell, hasT given an opinion 
which, if not absolutely clear, must bn the whole be 
regarded as unfavourable to this proposal, but he reported 
as. Commissioner of the Bir^rs to the Resident at Haidar* 
dbad, who advocated the principle of this Bill ; and there- 
fore I am strictly correct in saying that all Local Govern- 
ments, with the exception of Coorg, were in favour of an 
alteration of the law. My honourable and learned friend 
Mr. Evans, said that the only Local Government that is 
.really conceri^ed with this question at all is the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, But it vras the GoWnment of Bengal 
which started the question. I do not observe, however 
that the European community in other parts of India appear* 
nclined to admit that they lave nothing to do with thU 
subject ; and I venture to think that all Local Governmenta 
have an interest in this matter, and are entitled to speak 
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upon it. Can. it be supposed that those distinguished 
men — many of them persohi^J^ friends of my own — who 
are at the head of Local Governu^ents, if they had antici- 
pate — I will not say danger, buv<— serious inconvenience, 
would' not have advised me privately that this was a 
measure that ought not to be pressed forward. There 
are, doubtless, in- these papers differences of opinion 
between different Local Governments, as to the extent 
to which this measure should go, just as there have been 
differences among members of the Executive Council on 
the same subject. My honourable and gallant friend the 
Commander-in-Chief says that, though he supports the 
measure, he would confine it to District Magistrates and 
{Sessions Judges. Sir Cha*^-les Altchison, on the other 
hand, went further than any other head of a Local Govern- 
ment ; and the measure as produced and brought forward 
by the Government of India is one which has struck a 
mean between these different proposals, and which, on 
the one hand, does not go so far as Sir Charles Aitchison 
recommended, and^ on the other, goes somewhat further 
than the recommendations of some other Local Govern- 
ments. Indeed, as a matter of fact, the measure was 
drawn up mainly in accordance with the amendments 
of the Code suggested in Sir Alfred Lyall’s letter. Now, 
what was the next step taken with regard to this question ? 
The next step taken was that the Government of India 
sent a despatch to the Secretary of State, Lord fiarting- 
ton, last September, containing their proposals and forward- 
ing the papers now before the Council. Lord Hartington 
must have received that letter late in September. It was 
upon the 7th of Deceniber that, in an answer to that letter, 
he stated that he had very carefully considered our propo- 
rals in Council, and that he gave them his sanction. My 
honourable aud learned friend Mr. Evans alluded to the fact 
that this circular to Local Governments was not sent to 
the Government of Bengal. The course taken on the 
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occasion was in accordance ^ith the practice generally 
pursued ; and it is a perfeotj^ reasonable and intelligible 
practice followed by all t^e departments of the Goverj^ 
toent of India that, when tJne Local Goveiloment origintftes a 
proposal on which the Government desires to consult 
other Local Govern ijients, the original proppsal is sent round 
to those Governments, •but not sent back to the Government 
from which it, in the first instance, emanated. The Bill 
was prepared and drafted in strict accordance with the 
proposals sanctioned by the Secretary of State. Leave 
was given to introduce it on thc»2nd of February. It was 
brought in on the 9th of February ; and the papers, con- 
taining*the opinions of Loc|il Governments, were circulated 
to members of Council and given to the public at the 
earliest possible oportunity. I believe I am right in 
saying that they were circulated to members of Council 
on the 12th February. 

That is the history of this transaction up to *the Intro- 
duction of the Bill. And I turn now Jio consider what 
was the state of things in respect to the position of 
Natives of India in the Civil Service of the Crown, with 
which we had to deal. I am dealing now solely with the 
case of Covenanted Civil Servants. I leave aside the 
question of the n®n-regulh.tion provinces, which is not 
material to the present argument. I say nothing of Can- 
tonment Magistrates, because my honourable and gallant 
friend the Commander-in-Chief has explained that Can- 
tonment Magistrates are almost invariably military officers, 
and that no NatK^e gentlemen are likely to be appointed 
to positions of •that kind. The question, therefore, we 
have to consider here relates to the Native members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, because it must be borne in 
mind that, although, in departmental practice, it has been 
the custom to describe the members of the Coven&nted 
Civil Service admitted under Lord Lytton's rules, as 
members serving under the statutory rules, tbSy are unddr 
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those rules themselves — ruV^ approved by the Secretary 
of State, Lord Cranbrook,%pd laid before Parliament — 
a^ilmitted to employment in ^Her Majesty’s Covenanted 
Civii Service. Th^se are the wdtds of the rule as sane* 
tioned by the Secretary of State and by Parliament ; and 
therefore, the persons with whom we ha^e to deal are the 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service. Our proposal/ 
I would just point out, is a very much narrower one than 
that which was made in the year 1857, and to which Mt. 
Evans alluded. In that year there were no Native members 
of the Covenanted Civih Service. The proposal of 1857 
would have subjected European British subjects to the 
jurisdiction of all the Mu^ssal Cojarts of every grade. The 
present Bill dpes not go nearly so far. Well, what is the 
..state of things with which we have to deal now ? I have 
said that in 1857 there were no Native members of the 
Civil Service at all. They have come in since ; — first, by 
competitiog, having gone home and competed on equal 
terms with Englishmen, Irishmen and Scotchmen, and won 
their way in th^t competition into the Civil Service ; and 
recently under the new system inaugurated in the time of 
Lord Lytton. The time has now arrived when some of 
these gentlemen have risen to high judicial positions., 
Mr. Tagore is one, and I have been informed that Mr. Butt 
has also been raised a similar office. Therefore, they 
are now beginning to reach these positions, and the number 
of those who fill such appointments must gradually and 
steadily increase. Mr. Miller asks in what have the timqs 
changed since 1872. They have changed in this respect, 
that some of these*. Native gentlemen have acquired these 
important positions, and others will go on rising to them 
in increasing numbers in coming years. But the great 
change which has taken place in regard to this question 
from un administrative point of view has been that which 
was made by Lord Lytton’s Government in 187i>. That 
change was made by the express order of the Government 
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at home : indeed, after the reiterated orders* of successive 
Secretaries of State. I Sim^not about to express any 
opinion as to the mode in w^ch these gentlemen are now, 
• admitted into the C'ovomw^xed Civil Service under the ^r^ffes 
of 1879. It may be that those rules can be improved. 
Nothiiig is mofe probable than that experience may show 
that they are capalTle^of amendment. Biit what we have 
to consider is, what is the position in which these rules 
place the gentlemen admitted under them, and what will 
be the effect of them as time goes on ? These gentlemen 
will rise in the Covenanted Service ^"oar by year, and they 
will be entitled to liold higher and higher offices as they 
advance, until, ultimately, they will attain to the highest 
judicial offices below tho^ High Tjoiirt. Now, it has l)een 
contended that the Local Governments, when they spokg, 
of Covenanted Civilians, only meant those who had got in 
by competition. I have no reason to suppose that that is 
the case with any of the opinions which hava been 
expressed, because the Avords Covenanted CiA^l Service 
cover all the members of that service. The* Honourable Mr, 
Evans quoted Mr. Elliott the Chief ^Commissioner of 
Assam, and he said that Mr. Elliott only proposed that 
these powers should be conferred upon persons who had 
g'^t into the Covenanted • Service by competition ; Mr. 
Elliott no doubt drew a distinction between the two class- 
es ; but he said that he would extend the powers to the 
second class when they became District Magistrates or 
Sessions Judges. Now, it seems clear to me that, as these 
gentlemen in tfae Civil Service rise to the higher appoint- 
ments, especiaWy to the appointments ^ of District Magis- 
trates and Sessions Judges, increasing administrative in- 
convenience must ensue unless these additional powers 
are conferred on them. If they are to hold these offices 
it appears to me that inconvenience of a .serious kind must 
arise as time goes on ; indeed 1 shall have to show that it 
has arisen already. The Honourable Mr. Evang has said^that 
VOL» II. H 
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what we ought to do is to give the fiest justice we can to 
every one in the country wituLi'ut giving rise to adminis- 
tirative inconvenience. I entireiV concur in that opinion, 
ainitf liSay administrij-tive inconvenience has already begun » 
to be felt, and it will increase. That being the state of 
things with which we had to deal, some of these gentlemen 
being already in high administrative positions, and a still 
larger number coming on from below, we felt it our duty 
to see in what way we could best remove this administra- 
tive inconvenience, and, I must also say, the injustice to 
suitors which would be caused by dragging them long dis- 
tances over the country. 

I turn to consider, whaj is the |cope of the Bill. I have 
shown you that the extent of our Bill is very much less 
than that of the Bill of 1857. It is very much less than 
that of the Bill brought in by Lord Dalhousie's Gov- 
ernment in 1849. We have confined it to the strict neces- 
sities •of the case, and the result of it would be that, if it 
were passec^ to-day, it would at once confer jurisdiction 
over European British subjects upon only two persons in 
India ; and the npmber who would rise to that position 
during the next few years might not exceed four or five. 
That statement supplies, as it seems to me, the strongest 
argument against the proposal of the, Government. It»is 
said, why do this no^^ when it will only affect Mr. Tagore 
and Mr. Dutt ? Why do this now, when, if there is ad- 
ministrative inconvenience, it is only in one or two places ; 
and I admit that I am bound to meet that objection, and 
to explain why the Government think that this is a con- 
venient opportunity for making the change. 

But, before I do so, I must point out that, of course, that 
argument cuts both ways. If the scope of the Bill is so 
very small, then it seems not altogether reasonable that it 
should have been encountered by such violent opposition. 
In stating the reasons why it appears to me to be desirable 
^o«make thisichange now, rather than to postpone it until 
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the appointment of a n5uch la^er number of these gentle- 
men to high judicial positifms, I desire to deal with this 
question strictly from a pr^tical point of view, I am not 
going upon this occasif A to enter into any examineiAn 
whatever of any claims which these Native gentlemen may 
have to exercise this jurisdiction ; but, at the same time, 

I cannot but asft jnembers of this Council to consider 
whether — I do not speak now of justice or generosity — it 
is politic, if there be not an overwhelming necessity, for us 
to impose on these gentlemen restrictions which sensitive 
men would naturally feel. These men, it must be ad- 
mitted, are the pick and cream 8f our Native Civil Service ; 
thosQ who are now in this position, or are about to entei; 
into it, have won their vfey thrcftigh a* keen competition at 
home, and secured their position through th^ir own ability. 
Under Lord Lytton's system, by which for the future ^t 
least one-sixth of the whole Covenanted Service will in 
course of time consist of Natives, we shall have ^ to rely 
more and more year by year on the devotion afid loyalty of 
these gentlemen. I think the questio^i of policy is not 
undeserving of the consideration of this Council ; but I 
pass from it to the practical question. My honourable friend 
Mr. Gibbs has shown you to-night that the idea that ad- 
aninistrative inconvenienqp may arise is not an imagina- 
tion or a theory ; lie has pointed out to you what are the 
circumstances in regard to Mr. Tagore, the Sessions Judge 
of Karwar ; and he has explained that, if certain railway 
works, which, he says, are likely to commence there, are 
opened, will bring European British subjects in 

considerable i^umbers into that district. If these persona 
are not tried by the Sessions Judge, fhey will either have 
to be sent by sea to Bombay, or have to march 80 or a 100 
miles through a district which at many times of the yeft 
is very injurious to health. This constitutes a real ad- 
ministrative inconvenience, and it implies, not only au 
inconvenience to the administration of justice, but ajso a 
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considerable hardship to th/5 suitors and witnesses con- 
cerned. And it is surely clear^hat, though there is not at 
^the present moment an irresistible necessity for introduc- 
ing, this measure, jis Lord Lytto^^’s system develops, an 
irresistible necessity will arise. When you have one-sixth 
of the Civil Service composed of Natives, it will be im- 
possible to maintain the present res,triction. Therefore, 
what we had to consider was — is it better to wait until this 
necessity becomes overwhelming and irresistible, or is it 
better to introduce the system now ? I confess it appears 
to me that it is far wiser, and far more in tlic true and sub- 
stantial interest of those over whom this jurisdiction is 
^ exercised, that it should be introduced now, when the 
persons who would obtain the powers are very limited in 
number, when che circumstances under which they enter 
the Civil Service insures their ability and character, and 
when all their proceedings can be carefully watched. 
Being few in number, it will be easier now than afterwards 
for the attention of the Local Governments and the public 
to be directed to their proceedings ; and, being the men 
they are, it seems to me that they would be likely to set a 
good example and' give a good tone to those who come 
after them. I hold it, therefore, to be wiser to introduce 
the measure now gradually, cautiously^ and tentatively^ 
than to wait till the change is forced upon us by necessity, 
and the powers which aj * now to be given only to a few 
men have to be gi' on suddenly to a very much larger 
number of Native Civil Servants. This is the ground 
upon which I thought that the time had come when this 
change could best be made. The truth is, that the opposi- 
tion to this Bill is in reality not so much an opposition to 
this particular measure, as an opposition to the declared 
policy of Parliament about the admission of Natives to the 
Covenanted Civil Service. That policy has been a deli- 
berate policy ; it commenced many years ago, and has 
boen^ enforced jsteadily from time to time. It is not a 
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policy of my invention or of t^e invention oT the present 
Government at home or heie ; it is the policy of Parlia- 
ment. What does Lord Ora^brook say upon that subject 
•writing *to Lord LyttonV^ Government ,on the 7th Ko- 
vemberj lt>78 ? He says — ; 

Tne broa»l policy laiJ tlown by Parliargent so long ago as 
1833, that no Native >4iall, by reason of bis relligi<»n, place of birth 
or colour, be tlisahlod from hoMing uny office ; aii'l Her Majesty’s 
gracious proclamation in 1858 announced her will that, ns far as 
may be, ‘ our subjects of whatever race or creed be impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, abilitj^ au<l integrity duly to dis- 
charge/ ” 

And he goes on to say ^ — 

Since that period several of my pr-e<IeresHorf^ in office, and 
especially Lord Halifax, Sir Safford Northcote, the Duke of ArgyU^ 
and Lord Salisbury, have pressed upon the attention of the (h^vern- 
ment of India that the policy of Parliament, enforced as it was by 
the Royal proclamation, was not to remain a dead-letter, agal two 
Acts of Parliament were passe<l to give furtheP effect to« it. Hut, as 
Your Excellency justly ob.serves, all einleavours hitherto to deal with 
this question on a satisfactory basis have proved, unsuccessful. It is 
giatifying to observe that Your Lorilship^a elaboajate treat meut of the 
subject will enable a practical Course to be taken, that will prove, it 
may be hoped, both beneficial to the State and satisfactory to the 

natural aspirations of the educated Natives of India.” 

• • 

That is said not by me but by Lord Cranbrook ; and I 
cannot doubt that, if that policy is now applied under the 
rules laid down by Lord Lyttou’s Government in 1879, and 
is carried out as he proposed, an alteration of the law in 
the direction iu^which this Bill goes is inevitable at no 
distant time. The Government of Intlia have not the 
power, if they had the inclination, whicti certainly I have 
not, to withdraw from that policy ; and Lord Cranbrook 
very distinctly tells us that, in his judgment. Parliament 
will not withdraw from it. Lord Lytton s original propo- 
sal was that, when he established a separate Native Ser- 
vice, permission to Natives to compete fqr the CiyU 
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Service in England shouVi be withdrawn. What Lord 
Cranhrook says on that subjeht is this — 

But your proposal of a clo«e Service, with a Hraite<i class 

Oi»high appointments^ attached to it, vind your suggestions that the, 
Coveriantel ('ivil Service should no longer be open to Natives, 
involve an application to Parliament which would have no prospect 
of success, and which I certainly would not undertake. Your Lord- 
ship has yourself observed that no schem#-- could have a chance of 
sanction which included legislation for the purpose of repealing the 
clause in the Act <»f 1833 above quote<l ; and the obstacles which 
would be presentee] against any attempt to exclude Natives from 
public competition for the Civil Service would be little less formida- 
ble.” 

Therefore, it appears to me to be evident that the 
intention of Parliament, has been to admit Natives, more 
and more larg.ely, into .the Covenanted Service ; that steps 
yvj\Ye taken in 1879 after a considerable delay and fre- 
quent injunctions from the Secretary of State to carry out 
that intention more fully ; and that the result has been, 
as I ' havq^ stated, that we have now to deal with a state of 
things in which, Jjefore many years have elapsed, it will 
be, as I have said, simply impossible, on account of ad- 
ministrative inconvenience, to withhold powers of this 
description from the higher ranks of the Covenanted 
Native Service, The Honourable Mr. Evans has said that 
he could not admit the force oT the argument that be- 
cause Presidency" Magistrates had power to try Euro- 
peans, therefore similar powers should be given to Native 
Magistrates in the Mufassal. I admit a considerable por- 
tion of the argument of my honourable friend, but he must 
allow me to say that the fact that Natives of India have 
been trying Europeans for a considerable number of years 
in Calcutta and Bombay is a conclusive argument against 
the theory that Englishmen have a constitutional right to 
be tried by Englishmen only. No one is more convinced 
than I am of the advantage of having a case argued before 
a Magistrate by trained lawyers ; and I would not for a 
nloment thiuk of underrating its importance^ Nevertheless 
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I was rather struck with what I saw in, a Bombay 
newspaper this morning. It certainly did seem rather 
curious, after all that has be^ said on this subject, to find 
Jhat certain European gentlemen, composing what^f 
called the Salvation Army, are being trieS at this m<9knent 
in Bombay by* Mr. Dossabhoy Framjee. Their religious 
feelings are very inMmately involved in the case which is 
being tried by that Native Magistrate. I did not intend 
to have said anything about the past history of this 
question, because, as I have mentioned before, my main 
object has been to explain the reasons which have induced 
the Government to bring in this Bill. But Mr. Evans has 
spoken with personal knowledge of what was called the 
compromise of 1872. Cjp. that* point I would say this. 
There may have been a compromise between the members 
of the European community and the members of jtbe 
Select Committee. Of that I know nothing, although I 
have not the least doubt that the HonouraV>le Mr. Evans has 
stated exactly what occurred ; but it is perfectly ^hvious that 
that compromise cannot have been a compromise with 
the Government ; because, if it had •been^ then Lord 
Napier, Lord Napier of Magdala, Sii* Richard Temple, 
Bir George Campbell, and Mr. Barrow Ellis could never 
fo^ a moment have given ^their support to an amedment 
inconsistent with it! My honourable friend Mr. Ilbert, in the 
speech with which he commenced this discussion, pointed 
out that all the safeguards now possessed by Europeans 
and all the special privileges now enjoyed by them, were 
left standing bj this Bill, except the single one of being 
exempted froiq the jurisdiction of Magistrates who are 
not European British subjects. This*I3ill does not touch 
the rest of these safeguards ; and the Government has not 
the least intention of submitting any proposal now or herei 
after, certainly not as long as I am here, with the view of 
interfering with those privileges. But there in another 
matter which I look upon as in some respects a more 
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important safeguard, and that is the power of supervision 
exercised by the High Court over all the courts below. 
What would be the result if a Native Magistrate trying an 
Siropean acted toward sf him in an unjust manner ? If the 
case bame before the High Court, or if they even heard of 
it, they would be able to call for the proceedings, and the 
consequence would be to deprive th^t gentleman of the 
position which he might have so abused. That is the 
history of the measure, and of the grounds upon which it 
was introduced, and of the extent to which it goes. I 
know very well that a great deal has been said, as is 
always said when changes are introduced, about this being 
the thin end of the wedge. I can only say that, so far as 
this question is concerned; it is not the thin end of the 
wedge, and that this* measure represents the final views 
•cf the present Government in respect to changes regard- 
ing this portion of the Criminal Procedure Code. Pass- 
ing from the history of the course we have taken, and the 
motives wb'ch have actuated us, I may now state that we 
are perfectly rer.dy to listen to reasonable remonstrances, 
to statements of '^fact, and to legitimate arguments. But 
neither this nor ady other Government that will over exist 
in India will, I hope, listen to violence, to exaggeration, 
to misrepresentation, and, least of all^ to menace. It, is 
perfectly natural that th rise whose interests are affected by 
this Bill, that those iio would lose under it a privilege to 
which they evider-tly attach a gieat value, should bring their 
views on the subject before the Government, and should 
press them earnestly upon their attention. I should be the 
last man to complain of that being done, and I should be the 
last man not to give to such representations the fullest and 
most careful consideration ; and those who are animated 
by the dread, whicji has been expressed in many quarters, 
of the results of this measure, may rely upon it that a fair 
represent i*,tion of the opinions, supported by good argu- 
ments, will be listened to with the greatest attention. It 
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is, of course, true that in this, in every other question 
with which the Government of India has to deal, it is 
obliged to take a wider view than that confined exclusively 
• to the * interest of any single class'of tlje community ; hut 
it is also true that any special class of the community, 
which is specially affected by any particular measure, has 
a right to bring its* views before the Gc^ernment, and to 
expect that those views will be fully and carefully examined. 
I will not allude on this occasion to the character of a 
great deal of the opposition which haS sprung up to this 
Bill, or to the means by which that opposition has been to 
a great extent conducted ; I wili*say nothing of the charges 
which* have been made against myself, ^or of the systematic 
misrepresentation of my 4eelings*and objects in regard to 
this and other measures. I passlhat by, but I can truly 
say that it is a source of deep regret to me and all •"frSy 
dcolleagues to observe the difference which has in this 
matter sprung up between the Government and, I aclmit, a 
very large portion of the European community, especially 
on this side of India. I do not know ’{Vhether anything 
that I can say will tend to mitigate the bitterness of the 
controversy or to induce calmness ; but if the vehemence 
of feeling is due in any degree to a misapprehension as to 
the scope of the ,Bill or v. the course which the Govern- 
ment intended to pursue in regard to it, or to a fear that 
we have ulterior designs which we never have entertained, 
then it is possible that this discussion may have done good. 
It is only right that it should be remembered that the 
Government n^ver had the smallest idea of hurrying this 
Bill through the Council. They proposed to deal with it 
deliberately, and to afford the amplest opportunity for iSo 
representation of opinion in regard to it. It will be 
observed that it was before any such representations had** 
reached the Government, and therefore before it had been 
in their power to consider them, that the proceedings which 
bave been adverted to were adopted. This ^ill will n^ow, 
VOL. II. 
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in accordance with the ucual practice, be sent to the 
various Local Governments, and they will have an oppor- 
^nity of recording their views upon it. These views will 
sent up in due course, after careful examination by the 
Locaf Governments into all the circumstances of the case, 
for the consideration of the Government of ''India; and we 
shall then give to* the observations of the Local Govern- 
ments, and of the public which may have reached us in the 
meantime, the fullest weight and the most deliberate con- 
sideration. I frankly say that with those who desire — if 
any such there be — to retain the distinction which this Bill 
proposes to remove, merely because it is a race distinction, 
I have no sympathy whatever. To arguments which are 
inconsistent with the declared policy of the Crown and of 
Parliament it* would be contrary to my duty to listen ; but 
to' fair reasons, urged in a manner to which the Govern- 
ment can give heed, the ears of myself and my colleagues 
will always be open on this and every other question. I 
observe that the opponents of this Bill speak of appealing 
to the House of Commons. I am the last man in the world 
to object to such a course being taken. To the decision 
of the House of Commons both parties to this controversy 
must bow. I do not think I have anything more to add 
now by way of explanation of the views of the Government. 
I have kept myself ^lear of controversy, because I wish to 
hold myself perfectly open to consider the arguments 
adduced on both sides in this debate. If I had thrown 
myself into this controversy, it might fairly be objected 
that I had not reserved to myself real freedcm to consider 
those arguments. I have shown that this^ measure was 
recommended to the Government by Sir Ashley Eden, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; that its principle has 
"oeen approved by all the other Local Governments in 
India, with the exception of that of Coorg ; and that it has 
been verj^ carefully considered by the late Secretary of 
State for Indi^, Lord Hartington, in Council, and sanctioned 
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,by him. I have recalled to the recollection of the Council 
the circumstances in which we stand at this moment^ and 
those in which we shall stand in no distant future, wit^ 
respect* to the position of the Native members of the ^Cove- 
nanted Civil Service. I have pointed out how very limited 
the immediate? effect of the Bill will be, and have stated 
the reasons which induce me to think tRat it is wiser to 
make the proposed change now, when it can be brought 
into operation gradually and cautiously, than to wait until 
administrative necessities and justice to suitors compel the 
Government to introduce it suddenly and extensively. 
Lastly, I have expressed the perfect readiness of the Gov- 
ernmegut to consider and to weigh any jre monstrances which - 
may bo made against this^ Bill, provided they are supported 
by arguments which are coasistent with the policy of 
Parliament. The Government do not propose to take any 
further steps in this matter now, and ample time will thus 
be afforded for the deliberate examination by Locah Gov- 
ernments, by the Government of India, and by t.he Govern- 
ment at home of any representations which may be made 
to them in connection with this measure.. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES TENANCY BILL. 

QMiaSA a meeting of the Legislative Council held at Peterhoflf, Simla, on 

Wednesday, the 20th June 1883, the Hon'ble Mr. Ilbert, in moving 
that the reports of the Select Committee on the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Law relating to Agricultural Tenancies -in the Central 
Provinces be taken into consideration, fully eXjjlained the objects of 
the proposed legislation, and moved for certain minor amendments 
in the Bill. A debate ensued, during which certain amendments were 
accepted and negatived ; but with respect to an amendment moved 
by Mr. Barkley in Section 11, His Excellency the Viceroy spoke as 
follows 

I should just like to ask one question as to the effect of 
<ihia clause. The Hon'ble Member moves an amendjment 
to sectien 29, but moves no amendment to section 30, 
and I am not quite clear whether, supposing an ordinary 
tenant of sir land were to make an improvement with the 
consent of his landlord, there would be any provision in 
the Bill which would secure him legal compensation for the 
improvemem; so made. 

[Mr. Ilbert furnished the above-required information, and His Ex- 
cellency said : — J, 

I agree with the Hon’ble Sir Steuart Bayley in thinking 
that it is very desirable to maintain the distinction between 
sir land and raiyatwAri land. The amendments introduced 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Ilb^nt all tended in that direction. I 
should, therefore, bo personally prepared to accept Mr. 
Barkley’s amendmont of section 29, provided that it is 
made clear that, if the tenant of the sir land makes an im- 
provement at his own expense with the Qonsent of his 
landlord, he shall have a legal right to compensation. I 
am quite ready, in regard to sir land, to make the consent 
of the landlord a sine qud non ; but I am not prepared to 
admit that, that consent having been obtained, the tenant 
shall he entitled to no compensation for improvements 
made at "nis own expense. That appears to me to be a 
highly unjust proceeding and one which ought to be guarded 
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against by the law ; ftnt if that .can be done, I shall be 
prepared to accept Mr. Barkley’s amendment. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

► [In colinection with another motion Mr. ^arkley for amending 
section 43, the Viceroy remarked : — ] 

The question is one not altogether free from difficulty^ 
but the weight Of Jegal opinion appeflrs to me to be so 
decidedly in favour of the Bill and opposed to the amend- 
ment; that I shall vote against it. 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

[Mr. Barkley then proposed certain alterations in the wording of 
section 58 ; and, after opposition frowi Mr. Quinton and Sir Steuart 
Bayley, His Excellency the President spoke as follows : — ] 

I cannot accept this amendment. The question, as my 
friend Sir Steuart Bayiey has said, has been extremely 
carefully considered by the Sel^t Committee and the 
ernment. The original proposal was to fix the rate at ten 
times the increase, but, in consequence of representations 
received from the Central Provinces, that figure \^as re- 
duced to seven times the increase of rqpt — a very small 
amount to be demanded for compensation for disturbance, 
and very greatly less than that demanded under the Irish 
Land Act. This is making the experiment on a small 
scale. It appears to me to be sufficient for the circum- 
sfances of the Cenhal Provinces, where population is thin 
and where farms are rather seeking for tenants than 
tenants for farms. It seems to me to be the least that 
could be proposed, and, therefore, I cannot accept the 
amendment proposed by my hon’ble friend. 

The Motion waSput and negatived. 

[Another amennraent proposed by Mr. Bankley in section 62 
opposed by Mr. Quinton and Sir Steuart Bayley, and the Vicert»y 
spoke as follows : — ] 

I most strongly object to the substitution proposed by 
my"hon'ble friend. When he speaks of section 62 as an 
encroaAment on the rights of landlords, it is necessary 
that we should consider what are the rights o£ landlords* at 
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the present moment in^ the Central Provinces. We are 
not talking of the abstract rights of landlords. That sub- 
ject is a very large one. What we have to deal with, are 
the rights of landlords irt the Central Provinces now, and 
those rights are subject to the provision of Act X of 1859, 
which confers on the tenant the power of obtaining occu- 
pancy-rights if he occupies the same land'' for a period of 
twelve years ; therefore the rights of landlords in the Central 
Provinces at present are limited by the rights of tenants 
to acquire, by a certain process, an occupancy-right in their 
lands. The framers of the Bill in its present shape were 
led to believe that it would be desirable to put an end to 
‘'the existing mode of obtaining occupancy-rights by the 
tenants, in consequence of the s»3rious objections which 
may be urged against anyt..system under which a tenant 
acquires occupancy-rights by a mere lapse of time. It 
seemed, therefore, desirable to get rid of that system 
in thO'i Central Provinces before it had produced there 
those evils and those difficulties in the relations of land- 
lord and tenant which have been found to spring from it in 
other parts of India. The question, then, the Committi 
had to consider was, what substitute they should give t 
tenants for this power of obtaining rights of occupancy by 
the lapse of time. My hon’ble friend Mr. Barkley say^ 
that Bill No. I as intrr* luced by Mr. Grant did not contain 
this proposal. DoTibtless not ; but it did not propose to 
abolish the twflve-y ears’ rule. Bill No. I retained the 
twelve-years’ rule, and gave tenants that mode of acquir- 
ing rights which the present Bill seeks to /supersede. It 
appears to me that, one of the great advantages of the 
present proposal over the twelve-years’ rule is that, 
whereas, practically speaking, the twelve-years’ rule gives 
occupancy rights to tenants by accident, this proposal, on 
the contrary, gives the power of obtaining such rights to 
thrift and to frugality. Under the twelve-years’ rule, it 
depends on an accident whether a landlord gives a tenant 
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notice to quit before tfie expifation of twelve years, and 
thus takes the measures necessary to prevent the accrual 
of the right ; on the other hand- it is the thrifty tenanJte 
who will under the new proposal bo fiblo to purchase an 
occupancy-right, 'J'he right will depend not upon acci- 
dent — not iipcfti whether the landlord wijl allow the tenant 
to remain in possessfcn for twelve years, but upon whether 
by frugality he is able to lay by sufficient to enable him to 
purchase an occupancy-right in the manner proposed by 
section 62 . Now, my hon’ble friend Mr. Barkley says 
^there is not much evidence to sly>w that this proposal has 
been accepted by those best acquainted with the Central 
Provinces. I may say that, in t^e firsit place, it has been* 
accepted by Sir J. H. Mcftris, than whom no. one is better 
acquainted with the circums<fences and requirements 
those provinces. It has also been most carefully and 
closely considered by my honhle friend Mr. Crosthwaite, 
who had charge of the Bill originally. I have ^iscuSsed it 
with him several times, and it is most unfortunate that we 
have not bis presence here to-day. I/elt bound to call 
m to higher functions during the absenon ofIVIr. Bernard, 
.^ut, had he been present here, he would have given us the 
, weight of his great experience in the Central Provinces to 
meet the objections taketi by Mr. Barkley. I must also 
point out that, if we were to adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Barkley in this matter, we should actually 
put the raiyats in the Central Provinces in a worse position 
than they are now in. We should have abolished their 
power of acquiring the right of occupancy under the 
twelve-years’ rile, and substituted for it^notliing but a legiil 
power to the landlord to sell them this right if he chose to 
do so. It is quite impossible that the Council can accepj 
a proposal of that kind. For a considerable time this 
clause may be made little use of, but it Avill en^le those 
tenants^ who have laid by a small amount of capital to 
acquire the greater security which occupancygrights affordj 
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and without it the result»of the Bill* would be to shut the 
door to all hope of raiyats ever acquiring that security at 
All. 

Under these ciroumslances, I cannot give my vote in 
favour of the amendment proposed by my hon^ble friend 
Mr. Barkley. 

The motion was put and negatived. 

[Mr. Ilbert next moved that the Bill as amended be passed ; and^ 
after some remarks from Mr. Quinton and Mr. Hunter, His Excel- 
lency the President wound up the debate as follows : — ] 

I should like to make one or two observations on the 
remarks which have fallen from my hon'ble friend Mr. 
Hunter. I listened with feelings of alarm to a great 
portion of that speech, because I ‘:CeU it was a very power- 
ful argument against the ^^rovisions of this Bill, and I 
beg^n to fear that the Bill might be open to the objections 
which he was urging against it. But I confess I was some- 
what comforted by the last sentence of his speech, in 
which he said that this Bill made ample provision for the 
right of the cultivators so long as the population was 
sparse. That; however, is really all that the Bill professes 
to do. Certainly it was all I thought that the Bill would 
do. It appears to me that, in dealing with this very diffi- 
cult question of the relations between landlord and tenant, 
what we have to do to treat it with reference to the 
varying conditions different parts of India as they come 
before us when we undertake legislation. I feel strongly 
that legislation which might be wise for one province wdth 
a thin population might be altogether inadequate to provide 
proper securities for the cultivators of the sSil in the more 
thickly populated districts of India. 

In preparing the Bill, the object of its framers has been 
*to deal with the circumstances of the province at the pre- 
sent time. It is undesirable to interfere , more than may 
be neces^ry in the relations between landlord and^ tenant, 
because such interference is always a delicate matter. I 
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am not, however, one »of thos^ who object -to interference 
of that kind when necessary, butr I think it wise in under- 
lakino- such interference to pay careful regard to fh€> ngri-, 
cultural iirrangeiAients of each dis^ict, and I am not at all 
inclhiod to attempt to force one nniform system i 4 >on all 
parts of the < 501111 ! rv, 

J\ly friend M r.«l kinier spoke of the ease of Ireland. He 
said that some of the proposals in this Bill were borrowed 
from Bills jiassed in respect of Ireland, and that th(?y were 
(.won l(‘ss extended in their scope tlian the proposals cou- 
iained in the Irisli Land Act of 1870, whicii have been 
]»roved to be inadecpiatix My %nsw(ir to that objection is 
this. In Ireland you have a mu'ch more keen com})(jtitiog. 
for laud than at ])ro.yjnt exi«*s in the Central I’rovinces. 
Wliat mav be inad(‘(]uale in Iiadun*! may not be inadcHpiato 
in the present eircnin^buices of the tJoniral Provinces#. * It 
id verv ])ossibl(‘ that tiiis ni(‘asnn‘ may m>t ail'ord sulHcient 
protection for the rights of ordinary t^ iianls in the C^'entral 
Ibovinces if their circumstances should clu^ige. But if 
tlu^v do chang(^ it will be the duly of the Oovernmout of 
India to con.-dder what legislative arpan-emonts will ho 
necessary to meed, their alt(U*ed coiHJiti<ffi. W) lat vve liavB 
oiideavouiaid to do now is to provitlc fur tb<*s<i circuin- 
staiiccs as Ave find tlicin, and to have Hicourse tu the 
liiinlmuiu of iiilurfereuce in tlio ai a,ijo<‘ments bdtwoou 
landlord and tenant, which appear to ns to 'Ue suilicioiit to 
give the cultivators of the soil in ilioso provinces due 
protection against exorbitant enlianctiinent of rent and 
arbitrarv eviction. It is my hope that this measure will be 
effectuai for ^lat pui[)ose ; but this remains to bo semj. 
Ten or twenty years hence it is possilfhs that these arral1'5'&- 
ineiits may be found inadequate, and, should that be the 
case, it will be for the Government of that day to aj>pjy«itt 
remedy. 

I ci^fess, with respect to the twelve -years’ that I 

cannot speak of it 'svith the amount- of sulisfactiou with 

YOL. II. it 
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which it has been spoken of by i.iy hon'ble friend JTr. 
Hunter, I share strongly tlie of)inion expressed in an able 
paper oh the Bengal rent question by iny friend Mr. JusticQ 
Cunningliain, who hi ings /forward there, very clearly and 
plainly^ the object ions which lie against any system T\^hich 
makes the acquirement of occupancy-rights dependent on 
the effiux of a fixed and deterinineil period of time. All 
the evidence goes to sliow that that S3"stem is open to ob- 
jection, and it is very undesirable that it sliould be allowed 
to grow up. My hon’ble fii^nid Mr. Hunter argues that 
the evils resulting from it have not yet sprung up in the 
Central Provinces; but there is evi«lence to show that they 
pre already appearing there as the population increases ; 
and it seems to me that it was advisable to put a stop to 

them now. rather than to wait till we have to encounter 
* . '*“1 

heierfter those difficulties tvhich now meet us in Bengal. 
I yield to no inau in the desire to protect the just rights of 
tenants^ and I hope and believe that this Bill will oper- 
ate to strengken the position of the cultivating tenants of 
the Central Provinces. The Bill is not intended, as has 
been justly retnarked hy the Hon’ble Mr. Quinton, as a 
precedent to be fo I Towed in other provinces the condition 
of which is very dilferent, hut it is a measure applicable to 
the circumstances of the day in tlie Central Provinces 
and, if hereafter it sliouhl require amendment, I have no 
doubt iliac tlio Cover j. *ent of India will know how to deal 
with any fresh circ* instances which may arise. 

The Motion wnr then put and agreed to. 
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[The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton at a meeting of the Legislative Couneil Uth SepI 
heM at Peterhoff, Siaila, on Wednstlny, th% 12th September 1883, 
moved that the report ^>5 the Select ('ommittee for the constitution of 
Jlocal Boards in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh be taken 
into consideration, and entered info a lengthy explanation of some of 
the more important changes made in the Bill as originally introduced* 

He was foilowed by the Itoidble Rlr. Hunter, Elis Honor the Lieuten* 
ant-Governor of the Punjab, and tli^ Hoidble Sir S. Bayley, who dig* 
cussed some of thell'rovisii ns of the ViH requiring elucidation. The 
desire^! explanation having been furnished By Mr. Quinton, Mr. IlbertP 
spoke in support of the pro||ised meiTsure, and made some remark* 
on the financial clauses of the Bill, wheif His Excellency the Vicero/ 
concluded the debate as follows ^ • • 

The remarks which have been made by the Hon’bl® 
Members on this and previous occasions at the several 
stages of the Bill have so fully explained th^ objects and 
purposes of this and the sister measiy^o wliich will b* 
passed, I trust, in a few minutes, and Iwmyself have had so 
many occasions of expressing my viewi!^ on the question 
)f local self-government in India, that I need not now 
4)ccupy the time of the Council. But I cannot let those two 
iSills pass \vitliout.exprossing my hope that they w’ill prove 
to be measures calculated to make a substantial advance 
in the development of local self-government ; and it is 
a great satisfaction to me that these Bills should be passed 
by this Council during the time I have the honor to pre* 
side over it. 

[Thf Bill, as amended, was then put and agseed te,] 







